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It  was  a  marriage  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
made,  though  It  was  In  accordance  with  French, 
usages  at  that  time. 

Married  under  such  circumstances,  It  was  Im¬ 
possible  that  Madame  De  Stael  could  have  a 
rich  and  beautiful  home  life  of  her  own,  and 
naturally  she  became  more  than  ever  identified 
with  the  fortunes  of  her  father  and  public  af¬ 
fairs.  This  accounts  in  part  for  what  is  excep¬ 
tional  in  her  character  and  career.  The  charm 
of  this  biography  is  enhanced  by  the  tact  with 
which  it  preserves  the  relations  of  Madame  De 
Stael  with  her  contemporaries  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  interlacing  of  their  lives  appears  in 
striking  naturalness ;  the  reader  sees  Interde¬ 
pendences  not  before  suspected,  and  is  enabled 
to  understand  what  was  before  inexplicable. 
Her  life  is  not  only  bound  up  with  that  of  her 
father ;  it  is  inwoven  with  the  revolution  and 
the  conspicuous  actors  in  it ;  it  is  brought  into 
sharp  collision  with  the  empire  and  Napoleon ; 
it  is  affiliated  with  the  literature  of  France ;  it 
has  European  proportions  and  starts  intermin¬ 
able  wavelets  of  influence.  And  for  this  reason 
it  cannot  be  sutnmarized  in  a  few  sentences,  nor 
presented  in  its  entirety  as  an  isolated  thing. 
We  should  do  the  reader  a  great  wrong  by  giv¬ 
ing  a  sketch  which  would  prevent  his  reading 
this  admirable  work,  which  goes  behind  what 
the  woman  did,  and  shows  what  circumstances 
influenced  and  what  motives  determined  her 
action.  There  was  a  large  heroic  element  in 
her  composition.  After  her  marriage  she  stood 
on  the  verge  of  the  revolution,  and  every  day 
swept  France  nearer  to  the  vortex.  Her  father 
was  dismissed  and  ordered  out  of  the  country 
by  the  King,  only  to  be  recalled  in  triumph  by 
the  Assembly.  It  was  a  dazzling  success,  but 
it  lasted  only  a  few  months,  and  the  daughter 
had  to  exert  herself  to  the  utmost  to  effect  his 
escape  to  C!opi)et  in  Switzerland.  Through  the 
sanguinary  scenes  of  1792  she  stayed  in  Paris, 
sheltering  Nar bonne  when  no  other  would  rum 
the  risk  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  traversing  streets 
slipiK'ry  with  the  blood  of  citizens  to  plead  for 
the  lives  of  friends.  “  In  six  months,”  she  said 
to  Manuel,  “  you  may  no  longer  have  the  pow¬ 
er;  save  Lally  and  Jancourt;  reserve  for  your¬ 
self  a  sweet  and  consoling  recollection  for  the 
time  when  you  may  be  proscribed.”  He  could 
not  resist  her  appeal.  She  stood  before  him 


person  who  possessed  a  peculiar  gentleness, 
sweetness,  and  humility.  As  we  came  to  know 
her  better,  we  admired  with  an  increasing  ad¬ 
miration  her  self-poise  and  heroic  submissive¬ 
ness  to  God’s  hand ;  and  we  have  coveted  simi¬ 
lar  graces  for  ourselves.  Ah !  we  little  dream¬ 
ed  at  what  price  of  severe  chastisements  and 
bitter  disappointments,  of  hopes  desolated  and 
expectations  crossed,  of  faith  put  to  the  rack 
and  patience  burned  white  in  fiery  furnaces— 
all  that  meek  betiuty  of  Christian  character 
had  been  gained !  Only  the  file  and  the  ham¬ 
mer  of  aifiictiou  can  fashion  and  polish  such 
gems  in  God’s  caskets.  He  is  the  richest  Chris¬ 
tian  who  will  toil  the  hardest  and  endure  the 
most  in  order  to  know  himself  and  to  know 
Jesus. 

Multitudes  of  professors  are  but  little  above 
paupers.  To  call  them  “  rich  towards  God  ” 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  go  to  a  poorhouse  for 
a  thousand  dollar  loan.  One  cause  of  their 
spirituai  ixjverty  is  that  they  never  covet  spir¬ 
itual  treasures,  and  will  not  pay  the  price. 
But  to  be  rich  towards  God,  we  must  possess 
faith,  patience,  humility,  and  submissiveness— 
cost  what  they  will.  By  prayer  and  by  prac¬ 
tice  must  they  be  sought  ,  and  secured.  Nor 
must  w'e  refuse  God’s  discipline.  We  must  not 
draw  back  from  the  possession  of  any  spiritual 
treasure  from  reluctance  to  pay  dearly  for  it. 
The  worldling  withholds  no  sacrifice  of  time  or 
toil  in  order  to  win  wealth  or  secure  honors. 
Powers  or  Palmer  never  begrudged  the  patient 
strokes  of  chisel  that  were  required  to  produce 
a  “Greek  Slave”  or  an  “Angel  at  the  Sepul¬ 
chre.”  And  the  children  of  (tod  must  make 
the  same  expenditures  of  toil  and  endure  the 
same  self-denials,  if  they  would  lay  up  treas¬ 
ures  for  the  last  great  day.  Gh !  for  more  read- 
Nay,  why  iness  to  pay  th(!  full  price  for  God’s  treasures ! 
If  you  drink  your  Oh,  for  a  holy  covetousness  to  iKjsse.ss  the  “  pre- 
“If  one  cious  riches”  whose  place  of  deposit  is  at  the 
”  is  the  prop-  right  hand  of  His  glory ! 
osition  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  It  is  amaz- 

ing  wh4tan  entangled  mass  of  false  reasoning  LETTER  PROM  IRELAND, 

this  teetotal  mania  has  educed,  and  all  from 

attempting  to  make  a  personal  and  temporary  . 

expediency  a  universal  and  eternal  law !  ,  approached  him  gradually  and  slow- 

Drunkenness  is  a  gross  sin,  and  should  al-  tabernacle  was  taken  down 

ways  be  so  considered,  and  not  as  a  misfoV-  f  “^ly,  and  the  pand,  earnest,  rugged  ster- 
tune  or  disease.  The  voice  of  Christians  man  languished  without  pain  or  suffering 
should  be  as  stern  against  it  as  against  theft  “"^o  life  At  once  the  press  of  two  hemispheres 
or  murder.  To  put  one  who  drinks  wine  prop-  publishing  esti^mates  of  his  character,  for 

erly  in  the  same  category  with  the  drunkard,  is  tidings  of  his  death  had  reac.ied  the  United 
a  blander  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and  they  who  ‘he  fact  yjfis  known  in  Scot- 

say  that  moderate  drinking  feods  to  drouken-  Carlyle’s  mfiuence  is  on  the  wane.  It 

ness,  put  our  Saviour  himseif  in  the  road  to  “^t  so  ^eat  as  it  was  twenty  or  even  ten 

drunA-enness.  They  cannot  escape  the  bias-  years  ago,  but  his  writings  belong  to  that  class 
phemous  conclusion.  ‘hat  have  their  periods  of  decline  and 

I  admire  and  respect  Dr.  Nelson  so  greatly  resuscitation,  and  thus  maintain  an  interrupt- 
that  I  am  profoundly  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  ^d  continuity  through  these  very  alternations, 
with  him  in  his  views  of  the  expediency  of  total  Carlyle  s  influence  was  great  over  those  who 
abstinence.  I  would  cheerfully  sit  at  his  feet  differed  from  his  leading  tenets-if  he  can  be 
on  almost  everj^  subject,  but  on  this  my  deep-  ^  have  had  a  positive  creed  at  all.  It  was 
est  convictions  oblige  me  to  differ  with  him.  very  great  over  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  the 
...  .,  T 1  •  j  leader,  for  many  years,  of  the  Broad  Church 

And  in  thus  differing,  I  have  received  quanti-  ^  ^  ;  ,  t  i.  a* 

..  - _  _ Ji,.  party  of  the  E.stablished  Church.  John  Ster- 

ties  of  letters  from  most  godly  and  prominent  t.  ,  .  j  i  *1  • 

j  ■  i.  •  4.U  u  ling.  Buskin  and  Froude,  were  also  greatly  in- 

mon  and  ministers  in  the  Church,  heartily  and  .  11 _ ^  +1,, 

I  11  •  1  .u  •  »  ™  1^,  fluenced  by  (Jarlyle.  He  could  not  strictly  be 

wliollv  sustaining  the  Views  of  my  Boston  lec-  ,  t  j.-  a. 

wuuiiy  termed  a  Christian,  yet  many  portions  of  hia 

ture,  men  whom  Dr.  Nelson  regards  as  the  ,  ,  ,  j  •  x*  •> 

works  are  imbued  with  noble  Christian  refer- 
brightest  exemplars  of  an  earnest  Christian  *  »Tir  •  *  4.  •  ,.* 

'  .  ences.  Thepatheticpictureof  Mane  Antoinette 

_ L  jMissing  to  the  place  of  execution,  only  sustain- 

•  M.y  friend  (<ouulu<ie.s  a  seruipn  last  w«ek  with  by  the  remembrance  of  the  Divine  One  on 

this  as  his  first  grand  Q.  E.  D. :  “  The  Bible  never  pro-  Calvary,  and  the  uoble  description 

nounees  a  blessing  on  an  intoxicant.”  Let  me  quote  deathbed  of  Cromwell,  must  at  once  be 

Matt.  xxvi.  27:  “And  He  took  the  cup,  and  gave  thanks,  .  ,  •  as  «  m  u 

,  ...  .1,  T,  u  II ..  remembered.  What  Christian  of  any  Church 

and  gave  it  to  them,  saying.  Drink  ye  all  of  It.”  *  1  ni  •  »  i- 


of  the  Most  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of 
Thy  only  begotten  Son,  and  that  of  Thy  Apos¬ 
tles,  Peter  and  Paul,  to  whose  patronage  we 
humbly  recommend  our  country.”  The  prayer 
then  goes  on  to  remind  God  of  “  our  Fathers,” 
“our  holy  martyrs,  all  those  holy  confessors, 
bishops  and  kings ;  those  holy  monks  and  her¬ 
mits  ;  those  holy  virgins  and  widows,  who  made 
this  country,  once  an  Island  of  Saints,  illustri¬ 
ous  by  their  merits  and  virtues,”  and  implores 
the  divine  mercy.  The  time  of  Popish  growth, 
prosiierity,  and  power,  is  gone,  never  more  to 
return.  Its  emissaries  are  ubiquitous  and  ac¬ 
tive.  Ill  every  country  their  footsteps  may  be 
seen,  and  amongst  all  classes  their  proselytiz¬ 
ing  vocation  is  plied  with  a  craft  and  persist¬ 
ence  which  repulses  do  not  baffle,  nor  obstacles 
discourage.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  system  is 
decaying,  and  is  declining  to  its  complete  and 
final  overthrow. 

The  Irish  agitation  has  received  a  lull.  It  is 
rather  ominous  than  hopeful ;  and  yet  when 
the  English  lion  growls.  Home  Rulers  and  their 
following  tremble.  Parnell,  it  is  said,  will  visit 
the  United  States  to  escape  arrest  when  the  Co¬ 
ercion  Bill  passes.  The  Land  Bill  has  not  yet 
seen  the  light.  M.  A. 

February,  1881. 


head  of  want  of  ability  to  pray  to  edification, 
Mr.  Barnes  fifth  answer  is : 

All  this  difficulty  can  be  avoided  by  availing 
yourself  of  forms  of  prayer.  If  the  objection  be 
sincere  that  is  a  full  answer  to  it,  and  you  should 
commence  at  once.  Such  forms  are  not  forbidden 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  as  If  to  meet  this  whole 
difficulty,  and  with  an  expressed  design  to  teach 
His  disciples  how  to  pray,  Christ  left  that  Inimita¬ 
bly  beautiful  model  which  is  known  as  His.  That 
you  can  at  least  use  in  your  family.  And  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  abstract  opinion  about  the  com¬ 
parative  value  of  forms  of  prayer,  yet  there  will 
be  no  question,  I  apprehend,  that  it  is  better  to 
use  a  form  than  not  to  pray  at  all. 


Christ  came  into  the  world  when  men  got 
drunk  universally,  and  that  too  on  wine,  and 
when  there  was  a  teetotal  society  in  Palestine. 
Yet  He  never  joined  this  society,  nor  did  He 
praise  it ;  but  He  made  and  drank  wine.  Who 
can  read  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and 
doubt  the  universal  drunkenness  of  our  Lord’s 
time  V  Now  it  will  not  do,  with  my  excellent 
friend  of  The  Independent,  to  say  that  many 
customs  that  were  pernicious  (like  slavery) 
were  permitted  then;  but  we  must  not  imi¬ 
tate  those  times,  for  this  was  a  custom  that 
our  Saviour  vrent  out  of  the  way  to  sanction. 
This  He  did  not  do  to  slavery  or  any  sinful  cus¬ 
tom.  Wendell  Philli|ks’  foolish  analogy  of  walk¬ 
ing  barefoot  then,  but  not  now,  is  not  worth 
noticing.  We  are  talking  of  actions  involving 
a  moral  element,  not  of  a  matter  of  more  cus¬ 
tom  and  fashion. 

I  believe  that  our  Saviour  gave  us  the  more 
excellent  way.*  I  believe  that  one  who  drinks 
wine  properly,  ns  a  help  to  his  dinner,  avoiding 
all  the  excesses  of  tippling,  drinking  healths, 
carousing,  is  of  far  more  effective  influence 
against  drunkenness  than  a  man  who  wouid 
practically  proiiagate  the  notion  that  drinking 
wine  was  wTong,  and  then  invent  a  new  sin  and 
form  a  new  conscience  in  others,  through  vio¬ 
lating  which  they  would  be  led  into  general 
carelessness. 

In  regard  to  distilled  liquors  my  argument 
does  not  apply.  They  are  totally  different 
from  wine  in  their  character  and  effect.  The 
attempt  to  confound  the  two,  to  put  them  in 
one  group  because  they  all  contain  alcohol,  is 
unreasonable. 

If  it  is  said  that  if  one  drinks  wine  another 
will  drink  whiskey,  iet  mo  ask  where  is  the  con¬ 
nection  any  more  than  in  this,  if  one  smokes 
tobacco  another  will  smoke  opium 
cannot  a  rum-(^rinker  say 
nice  tea,  I’ll  drink  my  nice  toddy 
does  right,  another  will  do  wrong. 


A  CALM  VIEW  OF  DR.  NELSON. 

By  B«t.  Howard  Crosby,  D.J). 

A  clear  logio,  a  refined  eloquence,  and  a  ten- . 
/der  spirit  are  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Nelson,  which  have  made  him  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  beloved  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  A  rebuke  from  him 
sends  me  to  self-examination.  His  article  in 
last  week’s  Evanoeust  has  all  the  more  power 
because  it  is  so  kind  and  courteous.  Wendell 
Phillips,  and  the  host  that  have  followed  him 
In  attacking  me,  might  learn  a  valuable  lesson 
from  Dr.  Nelson.  Their  ijersonalities  only 
weik  to  prove  their  own  false  jxisition,  while 
Dr.  Nelson’s  Christian  gentleness  and  dignity 
sets  me  to  reviewing  my  own  position. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Nelson,!  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  really  two  distinct 
questions  now  prominently  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  pubiic  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  temiier- 
ance.  ^ 

The  first  is,  “  Is  total  abstinence  the  best  sys* 
tern  of  temperance  promotion?  ”  On  this  iwint 
views  might  differ  with  reason,  and  every  Chris¬ 
tian  should  honor  his  brother’s  motives  in  dif¬ 
fering. 

The  second  is,  “  Is  total  abstinence  a  binding 
■duty  on  every  Christian,  and  so  inculcated  in 
the  Word  of  God?  ”  On  this  point  especially  I 
made  my  Boston  speech,  which  has  so  awaken- 
•ed  the  spirits  of  detraction  and  slander. 

The  first  question  is  one  of  expediency,  and 
must  be  decided  in  each  person’s  conduct  by 
his  own  reason.  The  second  question  is  one  of 
law,  and  must  be  decided  by  the  testimony  of 
Scripture.  My  position  has  always  been  that 
Scripture  sanctions  the  use  of  wine,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  law  against  drinking  wine 
for  the  Christian.  This  position  has  been  met 
in  two  ways,  first,  by  quoting  texts  against 
excessive  drinking,  thus  confounding  drinking 
with  excessive  drinking ;  and  secondly,  by  the 
absurd  theory  of  two  wines,  a  fermented  and 
an  unfermented  one,  the  latter  of  which  is 
meant  wherever  wine  is  mentioned  favorably,  i 
This  theory^  is  absurd,  because  such  passages 
as  “the  deacons  must  not  be  given  to  7niirh 
wine  ”  are  made  nonsense  by  it.  It  is  also  ab¬ 
surd  because  there  is  not  the  slightest  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  theory  in  history,  philology,  or 
chemistry.  Wine  is  always  fermented.  The 
fermentation  begins  visibly  a  few  hours  after 
the  juice  is  expressed.  If  the  juice  be  kept'by 
careful  contrivance  in  the  unfermented  state, 
this  “  must  ”  can  be  called  wine  only  in  antici¬ 
pation,  and  never  was  called  wine  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  could  be  so  preserv'ed  only  with  great 
difficulty,  and  never  could  become  the  ordinary 
wine  of  a  country.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Nelson’s 
quotation  from  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  I  say  frankly 
that  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  wrote  it.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Butler  has  made  a  mistake  in  putting 
the  letters  T.  L.  at  the  foot  of  the  quotation,  j 
or  that  the  source  whence  he  drew  it  was  de-  i 
feotive.  That  Tayler  Lewis,  with  his  undoubt¬ 
ed  learning,  wrote  [“Fayin  and  oinos  simply 
meant  the  liquid  that  came  from  pressing  the 
gcape..  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  further 
idea  associated  with  it.  It  wa.s  not  fermenting 
fluid,  but  grape-juice,”]  is  utterly  inconceiva¬ 
ble.  The  words  are  too  much  of  the  style  of 
the  sciolists  who  parade  their  ignorance.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  amazed  that  such  a 
scholarly  man  as  Dr.  Nelson  should  quote  theto 
even  though  they  were  the  words  of  Dr.  Tayler 
Lewis.  Surely  if  he  had  seen  it  stated  that  Dr. 
Tayler  Lewis  had  written  “  The  Hebrew  lelmni 


IStienin0fii  tnCtli  ^utliote 


MADAMK  DE  STAEL. 

It  seems  not  a  little  strange  that  Dr.  Abel 
Stevens,  a  distinguished  Methodist  divine  and 
author  of  the  history  of  that  denomination, 
should,  have  written  the  first  really  complete 
Zi/e  of  Madame  De  Stael,  the  French  author 
and  w'oman  of  affairs.  There  have  been  many 
sketchy  biographical  memoirs  of  her.  Mrs. 
Lydia  Maria  Child^rote  a  brief  account  of 
Madame  De  Stael  and  Madame  Roland  many 
years  ago,  and  Maria  Norris  gave  English  read¬ 
ers  a  work  on  the  “  Life  and  Times  of  Madame 
De  Stael,”  which,  however,  was  sadly  deficient 
in  biographical  detail.  Both  of  these  works 
were  compiled  largely  from  French  sources, 
and  unfortunately  the  French  accounts  of 
Madame  De  Stael  abound  in  everything  but  the 
facts  of  her  life.  They  expatiate  eloquently  on 
the  cruelty  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  on  the 
perfidy  and  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  on  the  re¬ 
markable  qualities  of  this  gifted  woman,  who 
swept  through  Europe  like  an  embodied  tor¬ 
nado,  making  an  immense  stir  and  excitement 
everywhere,  creating  a  commotion,  and  possi¬ 
bly  purifying  the  air  enough  to  comiiensate  for 
the  social  and  political  disturbance.  The  read¬ 
er  who  wonted  to  know  exactly  who  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  woman  was,  and  what  she  did,  and 
why  she  was  so  much  dreaded  and  admired, 
disliked  and  loved,  was  forced  to  go  to  twenty 
books  and  a  half  dozen  libraries,  and  then  con¬ 
fess  that  the  records  of  the  woman  are  all  in- 
adeiiuate  to  her  fame.  Dr.  Stevens,  seeking 


ALBERT  BARNES’S  BOOK  OF  PRAYER. 


Mr.  Editor:  Prof.  Hoiikins  in  an  article  in 
your  paper  of  Feb.  10,  and  a  correspondent 
(“H.”)in  that  of  March  3,  both  a.ssurae  that 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes  was  the  author  of  some 
published  manual  of  prayer.  I  am  confident 
they  are  both  mistaken,  and  that  no  such  work 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  publish¬ 
ed. 

That  they  should  feel  confident,  and  almost 
sure,  that  they  had  seen  such  a  book,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Barnes,  need  not  surprise  any  one  when 
the  facts  are  clearly  understood.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  (it  may  be  forty)  I  was  examin¬ 
ing  books  in  a  bookstore  in  Philadelphia  with 
a  view  to  purchasing,  aud  among  them  I  found 
a  new  book,  just  published,  which  from  its 
titlepage  I  understood  to  be  a  “Manual  of 
Prayer  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,”  and  with  other 
books  I  purchased  a  copy.  Soon  after  I  was 
in  company  with  a  Christian  friend  who  was 
intimately  ac<iuaintcd  with  Mr.  Barnes,  and  I 
casually  mentioned  having  purchased  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Barnes’s  Manual  of  Prayer.  He  seemed 
surprised,  aud  suggested  that  I  must  be  mis¬ 
taken.  Within  a  few  hours  I  returned  to  him, 
and  put  the  book  in  his  hands,  feeling  sure 
that  he  would  thus  be  convinced.  After  exam- 
ing  it  a  few  minutes,  he  laughingly  exclaimed, 
“  It  is  the  Introduction  which  is  by  Mr.  Barnes.” 
And  such  was  the  fact,  and  Mr.  Barnes,  whose 
name  was  so  conspicuous  on  the  titlepage,  was 
not  the  author  of  any  more  of  it  than/o'/r  jioges 
of  introdiwtion. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  f,tth  edition  of 
the  work,  and  to  show  how  natural  it  would  be 
to  fall  into  the  error  as  to  its  authorship,  I 
copy  the  titlepage,  which  is  as  follows : 

THE  CLOSET  COMPANION ; 


very  near  her  former  chateau;  and  there  he 
has  certainly  composed  a  biography  which 
wiil  be  a  permanent  and  valuable  addition 
to  our  literature,  while  its  popular  style  and 
intrinsic  merits  will  attract  numerous  readers 
and  awaken  interest  in  its  subject.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  tasteful  volumes,  with  a  portrait 
of  Madame  De  Stael  and  her  mother,  Madame 
Necker,  by  the  Messrs.  Harper. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  this  woman,  whom 
Macaulay  pronounced  the  greatest  woman  of 
the  time,  and  Byron  said  was  the  greatest 
woman  in  literature,  is  so  inwoven  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  revolutionary  epoch  in  France  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  present  her  portrait 
save  on  a  large  historic  background.  We  to¬ 
tally  reject  the  notion  that  any  man  or  woman 
is  “  the  product  ”  of  a  iieriod.  Circumstances 
modify  character ;  they  do  not  create  minds. 
At  any  time  such  a  woman  as  Madame  De 
Stael  would  have  been  a  force  in  society,  and 
have  made  an  ineffaceable  mark.  Her  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  direction  her  activities  took  were 
determined  by  the  events  which  riveted  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe  upon  France.  Her  father, 
the  Financial  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  was  a 
native  of  Geneva,  and  having  made  a  fortune 
in  trade,  began  to  write  religious  books,  which 
won  compliments  from  Buffoii  and  the  French  < 
Academy.  His  Protestantism  and  honesty  and 
economy  weie  against  him ;  he  was  repeatedly 
dismissed  by  the  weak  King,  who  wanted  money 
and  light  taxes,  luxury  and  retrenchment,  to 
borrow'  continually  without  paying,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  the  national  credit  and 
keep  the  hungry  people  content ;  he  could  nei¬ 
ther  get  on  with  Necker,  who  understood  busi¬ 
ness  and  would  not  undertake  impossibilities, 
nor  get  on  without  his  inflexible  honesty  and 
vast  knowledge  of  affairs.  Aud  once  having 
tasted  of  public  life,  Necker  and  his  accom¬ 
plished  wife  wanted  to  feast  on  it,  and  their 
ambition  for  place  and  fame  became  a  pow’er- 
ful  factor  in  their  future  career.  Their  preco¬ 
cious  daughter,  born  in  Paris  in  1766,  became 
almost  at  once  an  object  of  special  interest  and 
admiration  to  the  numerous  visitors  at  their 
homo.  Her  mother  was  narrow-minded  and 
rigid  in  her  views  of  discipline.  She  could 
train  a  canary  or  a  parrot,  but  here  was  a 
bird  of  another  species,  who  chafed  and  fret¬ 
ted  under  her  restrictions  and  upset  all  her 
preconceived  ideas.  Madame  Necker  tried  her 
best  to  subject  her  gifted  child  «to  her  ideas  of 
propriety;  the  girl’s  unconquerable  will  aud 
abounding  impulses  and  irrepressible  spon¬ 
taneity  got  the  better  of  all  her  training,  and 
the  creases  and  wrinkles  the  mother  ironed  out 
so  smoothly  with  the  greatest  iialns  were  all 
back  again,  with  innumerable  others  to  keep 
them  company,  the  next  time  they  met.  Then 
her  father  took  her  in  hand,  and  what  home¬ 
training  she  got  was  from  him.  Wonderful 
.stories  are  told  of  her  precocity.  Gibbon  was 
greatly  admired  by  her  parents,  who  enjpyed 
his  conversations;  and  at  ten  she  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  marry  him  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company  ever 
after.  She  was  then  handsome,  audacious, 
sparkling,  giving  signs  of  future  power  in  her 
looks  and  remarkable  speeches.  At  twelve  she 
wrote  and  acted  in  a  comedy  which  Grimm  pro¬ 
nounced  superior  to  her  models.  At  fifteen  she 
seemed  to  be  a  woman  in  intellect,  read  and 
criticised  the  ablest  works  in  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  studied  intensely  what  she  took  up, 
became  excited  about  and  absorbed  in  public 
affairs  of  the  largest  imiiortance,  and  lost  her 
health  and  would  have  died  but  for  the  friend¬ 
ly  interposition  of  a  good  physician,  who  inter¬ 
fered  in  her  behalf.  At  twenty  she  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  talkers  of  Paris,  and  it  is 
hard  to  credit  the  accounts  of  her  eloquence 
and  the  effects  it  produced. 

Such  a  brilliant  and  accomplished  girl,  the 
daughter  of  rich  and  distinguished  parents, 
was  naturally  sought  in  marriage  by  a  number 
of  suitors.  :^ron  de  Stael,  a  Swede  of  moder¬ 
ate  fortune,  of  philosophical  tastes  and  gener¬ 
ous  character,  then  Minister  to^  Franee,  won 
the  prize.  He  was  thirty-seven  while  she  was 
only  twenty.  She  had  no  love  for  him,  and 
consented  to  the  marriage  to  please  her  father, 
whose  system  of  finance  and  religion  De  Stael 
admired  and  praised ;  afid  his  suit  was  favored 
by  the  (jueeq  and  by  King  Gustavus  III.,  to 
whom  she  at  once  began  to  write  letters  at  his 
siiecial  request.  De  Stael  had  good  traits,  but 
his  habits  were  reckless ;  his  prodigality  was 


MANUAL  OP  PRAYER. 

OONSISTING  OF  TOPICS  AND  BRIEF  FORKS  OF  PBAYKR, 

DESIGNED  TO  ASSIST  CHRISTIANS  IN  THEIR  DEVOTIONS. 

an  £ntrolructien 
By  rev.  ALBERT  BARNES. 

PHILADELPHIA:  PRESBYTERIAN  PDBLICATION  COHUITTEE. 

NEW  YORK  ;  A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH. 

The  title  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Barnes  are  in 
heavy-faced  capitals  (underscored).  The  words 
in  the  two  lines  un^^er  the  title  are  in  small  cap¬ 
itals,  and  the  words  “  With  an  Introduction  ” 
are  in  small  German  text  type,  thus  making 
those  words  especially  indistinct.  The  name  of 
the  author  is  omitted. 

This  titlepage  would  be  very  likely  to  convey 
the  idea  to  any  ordinary  reader  that  Mr.  Barnes 
was  the  author.  Probably  your  correspondents 
were  thus  led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

Many  years  after  I  purchased  the  book,  I 
learned  that  J.  W..Weir,  Esci.,  a  ruling  elder 


Another  correspondent  gives  a  title  somewhat 
different  from  the  above  (perhaps  it  was  a  new 
edition),  as  follows : 

PRAYERS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES, 

CHIEFLY  SELECTED  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS ; 

WITH  A  PBKLIMINARY  ESSAY, 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  SELECTION  OF  HYMNS. 

By  ALBERT  BARNES. 

PHILADELPHIA  :  CHARLES  DBSILVER, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street. 

1858. 

A  private  note  gives  the  names  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  authors  from  whom  selections  are  made : 

There  are  prayers  for  morning  and  evening  for 
five  weeks,  the  authors’  names  being  at  each  one. 
Jay,  Jenks,  Smith,  Bickersteth,  CJotterill,  Bishop 
Blomfleld,  and  Hannah  More,  being  the  principal 
ones. 

Our  correspondent  copies  the  advertisement 
of  the  Book  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barnes : 

The  following  selection  of  Prayers  and  Hymns 
has  been  made  for  the  aid  of  those  who  believe 
devotion  to  be  a  duty,  but  who  are  deten'cd  from 
it  by  diffidence  or  by  supposed  want  of  ability. 
In  the  Preliminary  &say  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  duty,  and  to  meet  the 
usual  excuses  made  for  neglecting  it.  One  of  these 
excuses  is  the  plea  of  the  want  of  ability.  To  meet 
that  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power  has  been  the  main 
design  of  this  selection.  In  meeting  it  free  use  has 
been  made  of  all  the  helps  to  family  devotion  with¬ 
in  my  reach.  Alterations  have  been  made  where 
they  were  deemed  to  be  desirable,  and  especially 
made  to  render  the  prayers  as  simple  and  direct 
as  possible.  A  few  additions  have  been  made  to 
adapt  them  to  our  times,  and  especially  to  Sunday- 
schools,  and  to  the  great  efforts  of  Christian  benev¬ 
olence  to  fill  the  earth  with  the  Gospel.  These 
additions  are  indicated  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  by  a  small  asterisk.  And  as  praise  may  be 
ipade  a  most  important  and  interesting  part  of 
family  devotion,  a  selection  of  Hymns  has  been 
added  especially  adapted  to  this  design.  As  no 
such  selections  came  within  my  reach,  I  have  made 
this  from  various  authors,  and  in  the  best  manner 
that  I  was  able,  with  the  helps  to  which  I  have 
had  access.  The  selection  has  been  made  from 
the  “Church  Psalmody,”  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Green ;  from  the  General  Assembly's  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  the  “Villas  Hymns,”  “Sacred  Lyrics,” 
by  Mr.  Beman,  Dr.  Dwight’s  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
and  Hymns  by  Dr.  Alexander.  The  book  is  com- 
mittod  to  the  blessing  of  God,  with  the  prayer  that 
it  may  be  one  of  the  aids  by  which  the  great  ends 
of  the  family  organization  may  be  secured,  and  a 
means  by  which  the  worship  of  God  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  perpetuated  amidst  the  families  of  this 
land.  A.  B. 

PtalladelphlR,  January,  18B0. 


of  Ireland  to  Catholic  unity”:  “O  merciful 
God,  may  the  powerful  intercession  of  Thy 
saints  assist  us,  particularly  the  intercession 
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presented  with  abounding  fulness,  richness  of 
clearness  of  statement,  illustration,  and 

In'individual  lives,  is  the  most  potent  gospel  |  suggestion.  . 

that  can  be  preached  to  men.  “  Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 

good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  -  , 

in  heaven.”  “Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  mont  and  throughout  the  world. 

fruits.”  “Not  everyone  that  saith  unto  Me  In  our  beauty  and  blessing,  as  t..  _  „  ^ _ 

Lord  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  got  one 
I  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Fath-  among  men, 
er  which  is  in  heaven.”  And  what  is  it  to  do  in  America  has  got  another 
His  will,  but  to  be  fruitful  in  good  works  ?  ‘‘He  his  possessions  because  of  what  you 
shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.”  here.  ] 

To  indoctrinate  a  church  in  practical  Christian 
life  is  to  send  forth  these  ‘‘  living  epistles  ” 
known  and  read  of  all  men— is  to  fill  the  world 
with  visible  theology.  Faith  is  the  sap,  works  Golden  Coast.  It  is  another  monument  wrought 
are  the  fruitage ;  if  the  sap  be  there  the  fruitage  In  faith  and  prayer  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the 
must  be  forthcoming,  or  the  tree  is  of  no  ac-  exaltation  of  the  Cross  among  men.  This  house 
Perhaps  the  unfortunate  flgtree  had  of  worship  brings  us  into  communion  with  Al- 


devoted,  useful  Christian  life  is  the  best  was 
tor  infidelity.  Christ  in  living  form,  thought. 


the  gold  of  the  Jewish  treasury  could  not  ac¬ 
complish,  can  and  will  bless  the  humblest  in¬ 
strument  that  is  used  to  spread  His  Gospel. 

‘‘As  good  as  gold,  but  not  fit  to  teach,  said 
a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  who  in  a  large  class 
of  adults  could  find  no  one  able  to  obey  the 
j  Saviour’s  command  “  Preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.”  Pastor  and  i>eople,  teacher 
and  taught,  are  indeed  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
that  God  needs  neither  “  the  wise  after  the 
flesh,  the  mighty,  or  the  noble,”  but  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  His  faithful  servants  “  I  will  be  with 
thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  j 
say,”  and  ‘‘  If  any  man  will  do  His  will  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.” 

There  were  no  words  of  reproach  for  the 
aiK>stle  who  in  weakness  and  cowardice  denied 
his  Master ;  only  the  thrice  repeated  question 
“Lovest  thou  Me?”  and  the  reiterated  com¬ 
mand  “  Feed  My  sheep.”  And  is  there  any 
better  way  for  us  to  show  our  repentance  and 
our  love,  than  by  pointing  the  lost  to  Him  who 
ia  xfha  Wav  t.hft  Truth,  and  the  Life”;  and 


object  of  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the 
vineyard,  constituting  the  first  fifteen  verses  of 


We  should  be  glad  to  report  the  whole  of  this  ^ 
rapt  discourse  for  your  readers,  for  they  have  an 

interest  in  it,  and  all  the  good  things  here  in  Ver-  ® 

—  •  -i  that  the 

not  only  has  God  ing  area 
more  noble  residence  in  which  to  dwell  cessful  c 
said  the  speaker,  but  every  Christian  rope,  am 
home,  enriching  pends  as 
i  have  reared  terests  < 
It  is  a  blessing  on  this  town  and  State.  It  gtaples, 
is  another  benediction  from  New  England  upon 
the  city  which  crowns  the  sunset  banks  of  the  ] 


the  20th  chapter,  is  to  show  what  is  declared  in 
the  last  verse  of  the  19th — ^that  “  many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first.” 
So  again,  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  should  have  begun  with  the  32d  verse 
of  the  4th  chapter.  The  1st  verse  of  the  8th 
chapter  as  clearly  belongs  to  the  7th.  Such 
cases  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  It  re¬ 
quires  but  a  moment’s  attention  to  see  that 
these  chapter  divisions  were  carelessly  and 
mechanically  made,  and  with  little  regard  to 
their  bearing  upon  the  sense  of  the  divine  W ord. 

As  an  illustration  of  faulty  verse  division  we 
may  take  that  of  the  34th  and  35th  verses  of 


count. 

a  sort  of  sap  in  it,  such  as  it  was,  but  the  trou¬ 
ble  seemed  to  be  that  it  did  not  ultimate  in 
any  fruit,  which  after  ali  was  the  intent  of  the 
tree.  Hence  Christ  said  ‘‘  Cut  it  down ;  why 
cumberethit  the  ground?”  The  fact  is,  the 
only  evidence  of  faith  is  the  works  that  faith 
produces. 

But  I  must  stop.  I  felt  I  must  tell  you  how 
I  valued  the  article  in  question  on  this  most 
important  subject.  I  wish  it  could  find  its  way 
Into  every  household.  It  could  not  fail  to  do 
noble  work.  It  is  brimful  of  sensible  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  takes  hold  on  vital  Issues.  Let  us 


company  of  angels,  who  wait  here,  keeping  watch 
and  ward  in  God’s  holy  temple.  The  architecture  | 
and  adornments  put  us  in  communication  In  their 
historic  symbolism  with  all  Christian  nations  and 
ages— their  toils  and  sufferings,  their  sacrifices  and 
triumphs,  from  Bethlehem  and  Calvary  to  the 
present  time.  How  much  that  is  emblematic  and 
beautiful  and  impressive  in  the  Church  of  God, 
finds  place  and  mention  hero  to  kindle  devotion,  to 
widen  sympathy,  and  deepen  the  faith  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  God’s  people  into  a  brotherhood  in  Christ, 
broad  as  the  ««rth,  and  lasting  as  the  Bock  of 
Ages. 

MoBtiMlIsr,  Vi  ,  Maroh  4,  ISSI. 


“HOW  TO  MEET  THE  IHFIDEIITY  OF  THE  DAY.” 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper. 

There  are  certain  staples  that  we  must  al¬ 
ways  keep  in  the  house.  It  will  not  do  to  be 
without  them.  They  must  never  be  permitted 
to  run  out.  They  are  indi8i>en8able  to  family 
health.  'Ilie  household  cannot  get  along  with¬ 
out  them.  They  are  not  for  siteclal  days,  but 
for  all  days.  Their  mission  Is  not  Incidental, 
but  iHTmunent. 

This  Is  exa*'tly  how  I  feel  In  regard  to  the 
leaillng  editorial  in  Thv.  Evakublist  of  Jan.  ’/f, 
entithMl  ‘‘  How  to  Meet  the  Infidelity  of  tlie 
Day.”  It  seems  to  me  you  e«>uld  not  b«*IU‘r 
use  the  s|»aoe  than  to  keep  that  article  sUiid- 
Ing  the  year  r»>und.  It  Is  a  staple  article.  It 
la  In  active  demand.  It  la  nee«le«l  every  day  of 
the  round  y»‘ar.  The  puldic  health  re«pilres 


ft.  JOHMIBiniT  AMD  ITS  FOUVDATIOVB. 

Dear  /SVasge/isf ;  It  U  seldom  that  your  readers 
hear  fn*m  Vermont.  The  last  notlc«Ml  In  yonr 
otdnnins  fmm  the  Green  MounUin  Hlate  was  an 
article  windeiiaed  from  the  Vermont  Chronicle, 
and  connecting  the  whole  Preahytertan  Chun-h 
with  this  the  flrai-t>om  of  our  Kepuhllc  This  eon- 
nsctloe  was  through  I>r  Witherspoon  and  the 
Heoteh  aettlement  ha  sMeete.!  hers  oa  hU  own  th*- 
main,  la  the  early  hlslmy  of  the  Male,  and  the 
|•r«•et•ytertaa  churches  of  Kyegale  ami  llaraani 
that  have  grows  out  of  It  l»r  Wlthere|sMte  plmil 
•,1  kfife  germs  of  that  hind  which  the  l  reai«»r  hlin 
self  llrel  plac«l  In  the  earth.  '  whtiee  eeoil  !•  In  It 
self  u|em  th*  •arth  l»d*  *4  avtablv  true  of  the 
I  plant  |•^^’^byterta»•  eW  o  t»*.  .t-t  ■  •’  hev'  •'••'d 
I  ..n.w  and  bvarmi  ..oili  fttil*  an  ii  ha4ai«  ••• 


iXtlWovM  DtenK 


The  Houthweatem  Pn-abyU«rtan  thus  con* 
traaia  the  wireer  of  two  men  whom  It  knew 
001*0  u|Min  a  time : 

Two  mlddle-aMo<|  men  e«»ma  out  of  tha  war 
equally  r«dne«l  In  fortune  Tha  iiaa  enata  hla 
lot  with  hla  ruined  and  lm|s>vertahe«l  iimiple, 
makes  a  il«n»etatc  eff  ut  !•»  pav  off  hts  4«lHa 
and  matrdala  hla  family,  overtaAa  hims*  If,  and 
falls  a  martyr  to  hla  hl^  arnae  cd  h«*a.  r  aod 
duty.  The  oGi<  t  jiilDS la  wWi  the  ropreea-  ra 
of  hla  iN^qde,  geU  a  fat  omen,  llva  la  luaury. 
and  la  a<iW  m -re  rdtiwl  aad  hearty  lhaa  he 
'  was  ftfteeii  yearn  ago  The  •  survival  "I  the 
'  gpeejt '  n-‘^*v  ^  i‘ir*>lva»  i>t  the  »<er 

i«**.|c 


!•••  a  geaeral  lrfu|dh>a  <4  Karoffe  a 
ahorca,  the  r»a  *H  amp  be  ihe  gtaalnat 
'  u*  ir  efe*we«  t  la*  e>  4  eapert^  md 


careful  conkrivaucc  in  the  uafermeiitetl  state, 
this  ‘‘  must  ”  can  be  called  wine  only  in  antici¬ 
pation,  and  never  was  called  wine  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  could  be  so  preserved  only  with  groat 
difficulty,  and  never  could  become  the  ordinary 
wine  of  a  country.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Nelson’s 
quotation  from  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis,  I  say  frankly 
that  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  wrote  it.  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Butler  has  made  a  mistake  in  ])uttiug 
the  letters  T.  L.  at  the  foot  of  the  quotation, 
/%»•  cKnc  fh»  whence  he  drew  it  was  de- 

feotive.  That  Tayler  L>.  ..is,  with  ids  uiidoui>t- 
ed  learning,  wrote  (‘‘yai/in  and  otnos  slniidy 
meant  the  Uqui<i  tliut  («ine  from  presningtho 
gmi/8,  Tbora  la  no  evidence  of  any  further 
idea  i^'tociaUtd  with  it.  It  was  not  fermenting 
fluid,  but  gra|ie-Jiiioe,”]  ia  utterly  Inconceiva¬ 
ble.  The  words  are  too  much  of  the  style  of 
the  soiollsts  who  imradc  their  ignorance.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  amaxed  that  hucIi  a 
aehoUrly  man  as  Dr.  Nelson  should  <iui>te  thcfti 
even  though  they  were  the  words  of  Dr.  Tayler 
L«wis.  Hurely  If  he  had  seen  It  stated  that  Dr. 
Tayler  Lewis  had  written  ‘‘The  Hebrew  hhnn 
and  the  Greek  nrUm  sii^ply  meant  the  dough 
before  it  was  put  in  the  oven,”  he  would  not 
have  quoted  it  as  conveying  a  truth.  No  au¬ 
thority  could  have  convinced  him.  The  luw- 
sage  quoted  is  precisely  analogous,  and  as  thor¬ 
oughly  absurd.  If  yai/in  and  oinox  simply 
mean  grape-juice  unfermented,  pray  why  is 
yayin  and  oinox  ever  condemned  in  Scripture 
as  causing  drunkenness  ?  Dr.  Nelson  (lertainly 
sees  the  intense  folly  of  the  pas.sage  attributed 
to  Dr.  Lewis.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  knowing  Dr.  Lewis  intimately  for  thirty 
years,  and  talking  over  this  as  all  other  prom¬ 
inent  practical  subjects  with  him,  and  I  unhes¬ 
itatingly  say  that  his  views  on  the  Scripture 
question  of  law  regarding  wine  were  the  same 
as  my  own.  That  he  advocated  total  abstinence 
as  an  expediency  in  his  later  years  is  another 
matter  altogether. 

Dr.  Nelson  is  not  aware  of  the  tyranny*  which 
is  used,  especially  in  country  districts,  by  the 
total  abstinence  fanatics.  They  will  drive  out 
a  minister  who  will  not  pronounce  their  shib¬ 
boleth,  as  my  correspondence  amply  proves. 
The  minister,  against  his  own  views  of  Gospel 
propriety  and  dignity,  must  circulate  the 
pledge,  marshal  the  children  in  ‘‘  bands  of 
hope  ”  with  banners  and  ribbons,  invite  reform¬ 
ed  drunkards  (drunk  with  their  self-con.se- 
quence)  into  his  pulpit  and  turn  the  holy  Siib- 

bath  into  a  temperance  parade-day,  or - lose 

his  place.  They  are  degrading  tlie  Gosi>t*l  and 
the  Sabbath  in  this  way  all  over  the  country, 
and  instead  of  drawing  souls  to  Christ,  they 
are  disgusting  sensible  j^eoide  with  religion, 
thus  disfigured. 

This  is  not  a  thing  exceptional,  found  in  a 
few  out-of-the-way  places,  but  a  very  common 
phase  of  the  teetotal  mania.  A  few  drunkards 
may  be  reclaimed  (and  they  are  very  few),  while 
infidelity  is  promoted  in  every  direction  by  this 
tomfoolery.  I  call  it  by  its  right  name,  and  it 
is  against  this  that  I  contend.  It  is  against  a 
tyranny  that  would  first  classify  the  driuking 
of  wine  with  theft  and  adultery,  and  then  on 
this  lying  premise  make  total  abstinence  a  law 
to  the  Church. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  the  two  questions. 

Is  total  abstinence  the  best  system  of  tem¬ 
perance  promotion  ?  ”  I  doubtless  do  not  agree 
with  my  excellent  friend.  Dr.  Nelson.  I  believe 
that  the  example  argument  of  total  abstinence 
is  a  practical  fallacy  throughout,  and  that  no 
example  of  a  proper  use  of  w'ine  ever  led  any 
man  to  excess.  He  would  have  gone  to  excess 
anyhow,  and  he  only  quotes  the  man  who  uses 
wine  properly  as  a  lying  dodge.  It  is  no  more 
true  tiun  that  A.  B.  8i>ent  a  thousand  dollars 
and  sp  ran  into  a  crushing  debt  because  Dr. 
Neison  set  him  the  example  by  spending  a 
thousand  dollars  honestly  and  not  running 
Into  debt.  When  he  quotes  Dr.  Nelson,  he 
knows  that  he  lies. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  excellent  women,  whose 
husbands  or  sons  have  become  sots,  should 
advaoate  total  abstinence  for  every  one.  We 
have  heard  a  good  woman,  whose  boy  had  cut 
hla  finger  nearly  off  with  a  knife,  wish  that 
thSre  were  no  knives  in  the  world,  and  if  she 
o^ld  have  had  her  way  she  would  have  them 
Ml  destroyed  forthwith.  It  is  natural,  and  a 
Moman's  cry  on  such  an  occasion  excites  our 
Mndersst  sympathy.  But  who  will  count,  that 
Morpttmenf  f 


I  admire  and  resi>t)ct  Dr.  Nelson  so  greatly 
that  I  am  profoundly  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  his  views  of  the  expediency  of  total 
abstinence.  I  would  cheerfully  sit  at  his  feet 
on  almost  every  subject,  but  on  this  my  deep¬ 
est  convictions  oblige  me  to  differ  with  him: 
And  in  thus  differing,  I  have  received  quanti¬ 
ties  of  letters  from  most  godly  and  prominent 
men  and  ministers  in  the  Church,  heartily  and 
wholly  sustaining  the  views  of  my  Boston  loe- 
♦ur*»  whnin  Dr.  N**lson  regards  us  tlie 

brightest  oxeinplars  of  an  earnest  Christian 
life. 

*  My  (rioiid  ('uqilsV  oon<;lud«M  s  Minuon  Iasi  wsvk  with 
IhiN  lui  hL  firnt  prand  Q.  K.  H. ;  '*  Tlii-  Itihia  nernr  pro* 
noun<*fla  a  hlHMaltiR  on  an  Intoxicant.'’  Lot  mo  quoto 
MnU.  xxrl.  S7 :  "And  Hn  took  Iho  rup,  and  iravo  tliHiika, 
and  cava  It  to  thi’ni,  aayInK,  Drink  yo  all  of  it.' 


ed  continuity  through  these  very  alternations. 
Carlyle’s  intluence  was  great  over  those  who 
differed  from  his  leading  tenets— if  he  can  bo 
said  to  have  had  a  positive  creed  at  all.  It  was 
very  great  over  Frederick  Denison  Maurice,  the 
leader,  for  many  years,  of  the  Broad  Church 
party  of  the  Established  Church.  John  Ster¬ 
ling,  Buskin  and  Fronde,  were  also  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Carlyle.  He  could  not  strictly  be 
termed  a  Ctiristian,  yet  many  portions  of  his 

**'  *  rAf**r- 

cnees.  Tlie  pathetic  piotureof  Marie  Antoinette 
INiHsiug  to  the  jilacc  of  execution,  only  suHtuin- 
cd  by  Ihe  remeinltrance  of  the  Divine  One  un 
the  road  to  Calvary,  and  the  noble  description 
of  the  ilcatlibi'd  of  Cromwell,  must  at  onee  is* 
r»*menibered.  What  (’lirlstian  of  any  Church 
can  read  and  ileiiy  truly  Christian  feeling  to 
him  who  u| Hist i-o| ill ized  the  French  Gueeii  in 
the  tumbril  of  death  in  sticii  words  as  these: 
“There  is  no  heart  to  say,  (DmI  pity  thee'  () 
think  not  of  thesi*;  think  of  Him  whom  tliou 
worshliqa'st,  the  (’i  ueilled.  wIki  also,  tn*ading 
the  wiiie-prt'ss  alone,  fronted  sorrow  still  deei>- 
cr.und  triuniphoil  over  It  and  built  of  it  a  sain*- 
tiiary  of  sorrow  for  111**6  mid  all  tlie  wrtitclied.” 
Ill  d«‘.scriliiBg  the  last  *lays  of  Cromwell,  Car¬ 
lyle  rebuke*  George  Fox,  tlie  Quaker,  fur  say¬ 
ing  tliut  as  he  saw  the  Protector  for  tlie  last 
time  riding  In  Hampton  Park  at  the  li*‘ail  of 
Ills  Guards,  ‘‘  he  felt  as  a  waft  {a  whiffy  of  death 
go  forth  ugulri.st  him,”  replying  tliut  the  waft 
of  death  may  have  been  not  against,  but  in  fa¬ 
vor  of,  Cromwell.  ‘‘  His  life,  if  thou  knew  it,” 
says  Carlyle,  ‘‘has  not  lieen  a  merry  thing  for 
this  man,  now  or  heretofore.  I  fancy  he  has 
been  looking  this  long  while  to  give  it  up  when¬ 
ever  the  Commander-in-Chief  required.  Tocpiit 
his  laborious  sentry-post,  honorably  lay  up  his 
arms,  and  be  gone  to  his  rest— all  eternity  to 
rest  in.”  In  his  original  work,  the  Life  of 
Schiller,  Carlyle  said  that  he  who  would  write 
a  heroic  poem  must  lead  a  heroic  life.  He  so 
lived  himself  that  he  deserves  to  rank  among 
the  greatest  of  our  heroes.  With  many  of  their 
defects,  he  had  most  of  their  merits.  He  was  the 
Englishman  of  this  century,  as  Samuel  Johnson 
was  of  the  last.  His  death  is  an  event  which 
brings  to  an  appropriate  termination  a  life 
which  had  throughout  it  much  of  beauty  and 
dignity.  When  he  wrote  of  the  old  age  and 
death  of  his  great  literary  idol,  Goethe,  almost 
half  a  century  ago,  he  asked  who  would  not 
wish  to  be  such  an  old  man  ?  ‘‘  He  has  realized 
his  own  aspiration.”  His  last  years  were  per¬ 
haps  even  more  venerable  than  those  of  Goethe. 
We  could  imagine  Carlyle  too  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ment  exclaiming,  though  in  a  different  sense, 
“  Light  and  more  light.”  The  light  has  come 
to  him  in  its  fulness.  Dean  Stanley  sought  to 
have  his  dust  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Scotland  was  a  more  fitting  sepulchre,  for  he 
was  d  nineteenth  century  Scotch  Covenanter, 
and  Caledonia  possesses  his  ashes  and  is  richer 
for  the  possession. 

Boman  Catholics  in  Oreat  Britain. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Directory  for  1881  is  a 
®'*J?8e8t'ive  volume.  It  contains  much  informa¬ 
tion  which  is  interesting  only  to  members  of  the 
Bomish  Church.  Leo  XIII.  is  the  two  hundred 
and  flghty -eighth  Boman  Pontiff,  and  the  Di¬ 
rectory*  contains  a  complete  list  of  his  267  pre¬ 
decessors  beginning  with  ‘‘St.  Peter,  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,”  who  ‘‘  having  received  from  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Supreme  Pontificate,  to 
^  transmitted  to  his  successors,  established 
his  See  at  Antioch,  and  thence  transferred  it  in 
42  to  Borne,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  June 
29th,  67.”  The  average  reign  of  the  Popes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  list,  has  been  seven  years.  A 
complete  account  is  given  of  the  dioceses  of 
Great  Britain,  each  one  of  which  has  its  patron 
saint  or  saints. 


And  such  was  the  tact,  and  Mr.  Bames,  whose 
nan'>  was  so  cf'nspicuo'w  on  the  titlepage,  was 
not  tue  authoroi  any  more  of  it  th.Mii  four 
of  introduction. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  fifth  edition  of 
the  work,  and  to  show  how  natural  it  would  bt* 
to  fall  into  the  error  as  to  its  authorship,  I 
copy  tlie  titlepage,  which  is  ivs  follows : 

THE  CLOSET  COMPANION: 

OB. 

iuANLa.x.1  kjL  a  iLiYEIl. 

(XINSIMTIKO  OF  TOPION  AND  BHIXF  FOBln  OF  PBAYBB. 

>  DxainxiU)  TO  amiixt  obbuitianm  la  tmbib  dbvotiomb. 

Witt  «n  intreknetitn 
llv  BEV.  ALBEHT  HABNES. 

I■HILAI>CLPUIA|  FBISBVTBBIAK  FUBLICATMK  OiMMirrBB. 

BBW  TUB!  :  A.  D  F.  BAatMlLPH. 

The  title  and  Iho  name  of  Mr.  llariieN  nn*  in 
li**avy-fiut*d  enpilajs  (un<lcr»(H)red).  Tin*  wi»rdn 
in  the  two  lln'*.*  un'ier  the  title  are  in  xmalU-ni>- 
lUils,  and  the  wonla  ‘‘  With  an  Iiilroduetlon  ” 
are  In  small  German  tert  ty|>e,  thus  making 
those  words  esiieeiall v  Indlstlnet.  The  name  m 
the  author  ix  oinltled. 

This  tilh'puge  would  be  very  likely  to  eoiivey 
the  l<l**uto  any  ordinary  reader  that  Mr.  Barnes 
was  the  author.  Probably  your  eorrespomlcnts 
were  thus  led  to  an  erroneous  conelusion. 

Many  years  after  I  pureliased  the  book,  I 
learneil  that  J.  W.  Weir,  Esri.,  a  ruling  cliler 
in  tlie  First  Presbyterian  Churcii  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  was  its  autlior. 

Tlie  fifth  ('ditioii  contains  over  .‘luu  pages, 
18mo,  having  been  considerably  enlarged  since 
the  first  edition,  as  I  remember  it. 

I  have  gone  thus  into  particulars,  not  de¬ 
signing  to  write  in  form  for  publication,  but  to 
aid  you  to  understand  the  case,  if  you  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  work  to  refer  to,  and  pre¬ 
pare  an  editorial  that  will  explain  the  error 
your  correspondents  have  fallen  into.*  Proba¬ 
bly  Mr.  Bandolph  can  furnish  you  a  copy  of 
the  book.  John  Tobbey. 

Honesdole,  Marcb  4, 1881. 


cannon.  In  trying  to  get  through  the  city  her 
horses  were  stopped.  A  ruffian  thrust  his  wea- 
ix>n  at  her.  It  was  almost  a  miracle  tliat  she 
escaped  death.  Her  <*oui*fn/e  rt>4e  with  G»e  o<wa- 

bion  though  sii*' was  111,  uuaal  lusi  sill  no  > 

eii  in  leachliig  her  fiithrr’s  ehateau  aiCnpiMii, 
of  wlileh  now.  In  eoniir<inenee  nf  her  mother's 
(le(*ltne,  mIii- lieinini'  the  mcIimI  mlstrees,  Mak¬ 
ing  It  an  aayliiin  for  rrfngro.  |n  ITbii  ah**  yIb 
|U*<I  England,  where  ahe  roiiii«l  <|ulUi  s  Freni'h 
«*o|on)',  Ilf  which  ahe  lireanie  ime  uf  Ihe  leail 
er«,  learning  Kiigllah  ami  reiMilng  Milton,  iml 
Imalciiliig  home  only  lu  lli.d  her  inolher  demi 
Her  iKiweifiil  pica  i«  Ml*  Marie  AnIoInHIe 
shows  what  vigor  of  InDdlin*!  end  force  of  ex- 
pi'inMlon  and  iialho^she  then  laisseMrd. 

TUk^HM  the  iN'glnnlng.  It  was  after  the  flUl 
of  Bobiwplerm,  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  that 
she  retiirniHl  to  Purls  to  try  what  she  could  do 
by  her  presence,  her  social  and  Intellectual 
liowers,  to  save  society  and  evolve  a  better 
future  for  France. 


dcteriiiiiieil  b)  the  events  which  riveteil  the 
eyes  of  all  Kuro|>c  u|Min  France.  Her  father, 
the  Fliiuiiclal  Minister  of  IaiuIs  X VI..  was  a 
native  of  tlcnevu,  and  huvliig  made  a  fortune 
ill  trade,  iN'gaa  to  write  religious  liooks,  which 
won  iHini|i|lnionts  from  Huffon  end  the  i'renoh 
Aeioleiii).  Ilia  Protestantism  and  huiiestyand 
eeonuiiiy  were  ngulnsi  him ;  he  wits  nqa-steilly 
dlaiiilKHcd  by  the  weak  King,  who  wantisl  money 
and  llglit  taxes,  luxury  and  letrenehmenl,  to 
Isirrow  euiitiiiuully  without  |•uying,  and  at  the 
Hamelimeto  iireserve  the  mitlonul  ereilit  and 
ki*cp  the  hungry  |H*oplo  i*i)ntont:  he  could  uol- 
tlicr  get  on  with  Neeker,  who  uiidorstooil  bual- 
ness  and  would  not  unilertuke  ira|iussiliilltics, 
nor  get  un  without  liia  inflexible  honesty  and 
vast  knowledge  of  affairs.  And  once  Itaving 
tu3ti*d  of  public  life,  Neckcr  and  his  aceoin- 
plished  wife  wanted  to  feast  on  it,  ami  their 
ambition  for  jilacc  and  fame  became  a  power¬ 
ful  factor  in  thoir  future  career.  Their  i>reco- 
cious  daughter,  born  in  Paris  in  1766,  became 
almost  at  once  an  object  of  siiecial  interest  and 
admiration  to  the  numerous  visitors  at  their 
homo.  Her  mother  was  narrow-minded  and 
rigid  in  her  views  of  discipline.  She  could 
train  a  canary  or  a  parrot,  but  here  was  a 
bird  of  another  species,  who  chafed  and  fret¬ 
ted  under  her  restrictions  and  upset  all  her 
preconceived  ideas, 
best  to  subject  her  gifted  childsto  her  ideas  of 
propriety;  the  girl’s  unconquerable  will  and 
abounding  impulses  and  irrepressible  spon¬ 
taneity  got  the  better  of  all  her  training,  and 
the  creases  and  wiinkles  the  mother  ironed  out 
so  smoothly  with  the  greatest  pains  were  all 
back  again,  with  innumerable  others  to  keep 
them  company,  the  next  time  they  met.  Then 
her  father  took  her  in  hand,  and  what  home¬ 
training  she  got  was  from  him.  Wonderful 
stories  are  told  of  her  precocity.  Gibbon  was 
greatly  admired  by  her  parents,  who  enjoyed 
his  conversations;  and  at  ten  she  begged  to  be 
permitted  to  marry  him  in  order  that  they 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company  ever 
after.  She  was  then  handsome,  audacious, 
sparkling,  giving  signs  of  future  power  in  her 
looks  and  remarkable  speeches.  At  twelve  she 


DaAR-BOUOHT  TRBABHRSH. 

By  Bat.  TkMdor*  L.  Csytor. 

Nothing  in  bought  so  di-nriy  us  exi»erleiiee, 
yet  how  often  Is  it  worth  even  mon*  tlian  It 
costs.  To  a  Christian  It  Isa  part  of  tin*  soul’s 
wealth  that  no  one  can  pureliasi*  for  liiin,  or 
deliver  by  a  <leed.  Wo  must  all  go  and  buy  for 
ourselves ;  very  exorbitant  is  the  price  we  sonie- 
tiraos  |)uy  for  it. 

Bare  and  lH>uutiful  fabrics  are  displuyeil  in 
Broadway  stores,  which  eoniinand  almost  fab¬ 
ulous  prices.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
history  wonder  why  tlioy  are  inurked  so  Iiigli ; 
the  reason  is  that  they  cost  so  much  either  in 
the  getting  or  the  making.  That  Honiton  lace 
cost  some  iKior  girl’s  weary  life  as  she  wore  out 
her  eyesight  over  the  delicate  meslies.  The 
pearl  which  flashes  on  the  brow  of  the  proud 
belle  is  precious,  because  it  was  jilucked  from 
the  great  deep  at  the  risk  of  the  daring  diver 
who  plunged  after  it,  and  was  dragged  up  into 
the  boat  half  dead,  with  the  blood  spurting 
from  his  nostrils.  All  the  choicest  fabrics  and 
wares  cost  toil  or  hardship.  In  the  spiritual 
world  the  same  law  rules  values. 

What  can  be  reckoned  in  comparison  with 
the  redemption  of  Christ’s  innumerable  flock  ? 
The  mighty  ransom  was  not  to  be  procured  by 
aught  so  contemptible  as  silver  and  gold.  We 
are  redeemed,  not  by  such  corruptible  things, 
but  by  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
who  tasted  bitter  death  for  us.  And  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  true  that  the  best  part  of  a  Christian  char¬ 
acter  is  that  which  is  gained  at  the  heaviest 
cost.  Patience,  for  example,  is  an  admirable 
grace,  but  it  is  not  oftenest  worn  by  those  who 
walk  on  life’s  sunny  side  in  silver  slippers.  It 
is  often  the  product  of  dark  hours,  hard  blows, 
terrible  tempests,  and  long,  weary  nights  of 
wakefulness  and  tears.  ‘‘The  trial  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience.”  As  the  purity  of  sil¬ 
ver  or  gold  demands  a  fierce  heat  in  the  cruci¬ 
ble,  so  doth  God  refine  His  own  children  in  the 
furnace  of  trial.  Joseph  found  his  purity  cost 
him  a  prison;  Daniel’s  constancy  cost  him  a 
lion’s  den ;  and  chastity  is  sometimes  paid  for 
in  our  huge  wicked  cities  by  a  crust  of  bread 
eaten  with  a  clean  conscience  in  an  attic,  when 
guilty  surrender  would  have  brought  French 
satins  and  jewelries.  Sharp  temptation  was  a 
part  of  our  Master’s  preparation  for  His  divine 
ministry ;  it  has  often  been  of  priceless  value 
also  to  His  most  faithful  servants. 

The  knowledge  of  our  own  weak  points  and 
besetting  sins  is  often  craved.  We  think  that 
we  would  be  glad  to  pay  liberally  for  an  in- 


Uor  real  career  begins 
then.  It  was  then  that  she  established  her 
famous  mlon,  and  came  into  close  relations 
with  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the  time. 
Dr.  Stevens  portrays  tlie  life  of  the  period  in 
striking  distinctness.  It  is  evident  enough 
that  Naixileon  hated  her  almost  from  the 
first,  and  very  largely  because  he  saw  that 
she  read  his  character,  knew  his  meanness 
and  vanity  and  mendacity,  and  divined  the 
secret  of  his  plans.  She  became  a  power  in 
Paris,  and  he  feared  her.  And  it  was  very 
largely  because  of  his  hostility  and  persecu¬ 
tion  that  she  turned  to  literature,  and  found  in 
Madame  Necker  tried  her  |  that  a  field  for  her  intellectual  activities.  Her 
first  essay,  on  Literature,  was  received  with 
unbounded  favor,  and  turned  the  tide  back  in 
her  favor  in  spite  of  Bonaparte.  Her  ‘‘Del- 
phine  ”  was  written  under  the  most  unfavora¬ 
ble  conditions,  and  was  bailed  as  a  product  of 
genius,  though  some  of  its  views  were  dissent¬ 
ed  from.  And  this  was  followed  by  ”  Corinne,” 
which  was  welcomed  with  a  burst  of  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Meanwhile  she  had  visited  Germany  and 
spent  a  Winter  at  Weimar,  where  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Goethe  and  Herder  and  other 
famous  people.  Forced  into  exile,  she  went  to 
Bussia  and  Sweden  and  England,  everywhere 
studying  what  she  saw  with  the  keenest  intel¬ 
ligence,  sweeping  over  new  countries  with  the 
forceful,  aggressive  spirit  of  a  conqueror,  rather 
than  in  the  quiet  ways  of  a  conventional  woman. 
Her  intellectual  powers,  her  wonderful  conver¬ 
sational  gifts,  her  address  and  audacity,  made 
her  everywhere  famous.  Men  feared  but  ad¬ 
mired  her.  It  was  in  1813  that  her  ‘‘  Germany  ” 
was  published,  after  the  manuscript  had  been 
secretly  carried  in  her  flight  through  Germany, 


Another  correspondent  gives  a  title  somewhat 
different  from  the  above  (perhaps  it  was  a  new 
edition),  as  follows : 

PBAYEBS  FOB  THE  USE  OF  FAMILIES, 

CHIEFLY  SELECTED  FBOM  VAB10C8  AUTHOBK: 

WITH  A  PBELIMINABY  ESSAY, 

TOOETHEH  WITH  A  SELECTION  OF  HYMNS. 

By  albert  BARNES. 

PHILADELPHIA  :  CHABLE8  DB8ILVEB, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street. 

1838. 

A  private  note  gives  the  names  of  the  prlnci- 
IMil  authors  from  whom  selections  are  made : 

There  are  prayers  for  morning  and  evening  for 
five  weeks,  the  authors’  names  being  at  each  one. 
Jay,  Jenks,  Smith,  Blckerateth,  CJotterill,  Bishop 
Blomiield,  and  Hannah  More,  being  the  principal 
ones. 

Our  correspondent  copies  the  advertisement 
of  the  Book  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Barnes : 

The  following  selection  of  Prayers  and  Hymns 
has  been  made  for  the  aid  of  those  who  believe 
devotion  to  be  a  duty,  but  who  are  deterred  from 
it  by  diffidence  or  by  supposed  want  of  ability. 


Poland,  Russia,  and  Sweden.  It  gave  her  a  new 
fame.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  she  revealed 
the  exhaustless  treasures  of  the  German  intel¬ 
lect  to  Europe.  Of  her  second  marriage,  which 
was  kept  a  secret,  her  saving  the  life  of  Napo¬ 
leon  while  he  was,  a  prisoner  at  Elbe,  her 
numerous  friendships,  especially  with  the 
famous  mw  and  women  of  her  time,  her 
hospitality  and  kindness,  her  studies  and  con¬ 
scientious  regard  lor  the  truth,  Dr.  Stevens 
tells  in  chapters  of  almost  fascinating  inter¬ 
est,  and  to  them  we  gladly  refer  the  reader 
“The  more  I  advance  in  life,”  she  writes  to 
Galiffe,  ‘‘the  more  I  believe  that  the  la 


In  the  Preliminary  Essay  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  duty,  and  to  meet  the 
usual  excuses  made  for  neglecting  it.  One  of  these 
excuses  is  the  plea  of  the  want  of  ability.  To  meet 
that  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power  has  been  the  main 
design  of  this  selection.  In  meeting  it  free  use  ban 
been  made  of  all  the  helps  to  family  devotion  with¬ 
in  my  reach.  Alterations  have  been  made  where 
they  were  deemed  to  be  desirable,  and  especially 
made  to  render  the  prayers  as  simple  and  direct 
as  possible.  A  few  additions  have  been  made  to 
adapt  them  to  our  times,  and  especially  to  Sunday- 
schools,  and  to  the  great  efforts  of  Christian  benev¬ 
olence  to  fill  the  earth  with  the  Gospel.  These 
additions  are  indicated  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end  by  a  small  asterisk.  And  as  praise  may  be 
niade  a  most  important  and  interesting  part  of 
family  devotion,  a  selection  of  Hymns  has  been 
added  especially  adapted  to  this  design.  As  no 
such  selections  came  within  my  reach,  I  have  made 
this  from  various  authors,  and  in  the  best  manner 
that  I  was  able,  with  the  helps  to  which  I  have 
had  access.  The  selection  has  been  made  from 
the  “Church  Psalmody,”  by  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Green ;  from  the  General  Assembly’s  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  the  “Villa^  Hymns,”  “l&cred  Lyrics,” 
by  Mr.  Beman,  Dr.  Dwight’s  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
and  Hymns  by  Dr.  Alexander.  The  book  is  com- 
mittod  to  the  blessing  of  God,  with  thepmyer  that 
it  may  be  one  of  the  aids  by  which  the  great  ends 
of  the  family  organization  may  be  secured,  and  a 
means  by  which  the  worship  of  God  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  perpetuated  amidst  the  families  of  this 
land.  A.  B. 

PbllBdelphia,  jAnuary,  1850. 

In  the  Pi^elimiaary  Essay,  page  42,  under  the 


me  oest  code  of  conduct  In  this  world,”  When 
dying  she  said  to  Chateaubriand,  ‘‘  I  have  loved 
Ckxl,  my  father,  and  my  country.”  She  pre¬ 
served  the  energy  of  her  intellectual  -faculties 
until  the  last  moment,  spent  her  last  day  in 
talking  with  her  friends,  and  expired  in  her 
armchair,  without  pain,  July  14th,  1817. 

Those  who  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson,  delivered  last  Winter  in  Far- 
well  Hall,  Chicago,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  ^  E 
’  they  have  been  collected  in  a  volume,  under 
the  title  of  Chbistumity’s  CHAXLxirdx,  which  ^ 
will  be  published  in  the  Spring  by  Cushing, 
Thomas  &  Co.  of  that  city.  Few  men  are  bet-  ’ 
ter  able  to  treat  the  iiopular  infidelity  of  the  * 
or  to  oppose  to  it  a  more  complete  vin-^ 
dication  of  Christianity. 


The  Archdiocese  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  which  embraces  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Hertfordshire,  has  for  its  patrons  (1)  “Our 
Blessed  Lady  conceived  without  sin  ”;  (2)  St. 
Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles ;  (3)  St.  Edward. 
The  diocese  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  June  17th,  1873,  Includ¬ 
ing  some  that  are  unattached,  the  number  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  Great  Britain  is  27, 
and  of  priests  2,259.  The  Directory  contains  a 
“  special  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  of  the  non-Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  Catholic  unity”:  “O  merciful 
God,  may  the  powerful  intercession  of  Thy 
saints  assist  us,  particularly  the  intercession 


( 
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THE  BEVISBD  BIBLE. 
By  Bar.  M.  H.  Egleitoii. 


object  of  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the 
vineyard,  constituting  the  first  fifteen  verses  of 
the  20th  chapter,  is  to  show  what  is  declared  in 
the  last  verse  of  the  19th — ^that  “  many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first.” 
So  again,  the  6th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  should  have  begun  with  the  32d  verse 


Amid  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  which  are  chapter.  The  1st  verse  of  the  8th 

disturbing  many  minds,  more  or  less,  in  regard  chapter  as  clearlv  belongs  to  the  7th.  Such 
to  the  Revised  Bible,  a  portion  of  which  will  indefinitely  multiplied.  It  re¬ 
soon  be  in  our  hands  and  challenge  our  wcept-  but  a  moment’s  attention  to  see  that 

ance,  we  are  assured  of  one  thing  which  the  chapter  divisions  were  carelessly  and 

Revisers  have  done  for  which  we  ought  to  be  mechanically  made,  and  with  little  regard  to 
grateful.  In  announcing  that  the  revision  of  their  bearing  upon  the  sense  of  the  divine  W ord . 
the  New  Testament  is  already  in  print,  it  is  illustration  of  faulty  verse  division  we 

stated  that  it  will  appear  in  paragraph  form,  maytake  that  of  the  34th  and  35th  verses  of 
For  any  who  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  gd  chapter  of  the  Acts,  where  the  division 
by  that  expression,  let  us  say  it  means  that  the  ^  sentence  in  two  without  any 

revised  Bible  will  not  be  broken  up  into  verses,  reaBon,  and  makes  the  35th  verse  unmean- 

as  are  the  Bibles  now  in  common  use,  each  jg  possible,  because  it 

verse  beginning  on  a  new  line,  with  larger  or  mangles  an  important  quotation.  Plainly  the 
lesser  spaces  separating  the  verses,  but  they  j,  ^  breaks  at  all, 

will  be  printed  continuously  and  without  any  g^ould  have  ended  with  the  word  “himself,” 
noticeable  space  between  them  except  when  a  ^^e  quotation  from  the  noth  Psalm  should 
change  occurs  in  the  subject  of  discoprse.  That  have  made  a  verse  by  itself.  As  another  exam- 
is  to  say,  the  newly  revised  Scriptures  will  ^  ^^e  7th  verse  of  the  95th  Psalm,  where 

printed  like  other  books.  This  of  itself  will  ^  sense  is  broken  by  the  verse  division, 

a  great  benefit.  We  are  disposed  to  say  it  will  (jjgarly  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  should  form 
be  a  benefit  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  the  beginning  of  the  8th.  And  now,  to  goon ly 
expenditure  of  time  and  labor  which  the  revis-  ^.^e  next  Psalm,  what  could  be  more  careless 
ers  have  given  to  their  work,  even  if  no  other  the  division  of  the  12th  and  13th  verses? 

object  had  been  gain^  by  them.  The  verses  read  thus : 

We  say  they  promise  to  give  us  the  Bible  jg.  Let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is  therein : 
printed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  books,  then  shall  ail  the  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice 
Every  scholar  and  every  intelligent,  thought-  13.  Before  the  Lord :  for  he  cometh,  for  he  com- 


ful  reader  of  the  Bible  must  have  hoped  they  to  judge  the  earth ;  he  shall  judge  the  world 

,,  ,  -  ,,  ,  ,  ,  '1,1  »  with  righteousness,  and  the  people  with  his  truth, 

would  do  so,  for  all  such  have  been  sensible  of  *  u  i-  ^ 


the  injury  done  to  our  ®  division  of  sense,  was  made  on  horseback  or 

untoroy  manner  In  which  they  Imve  been  to  the 

printed.  Every  such  person  has  seen  that  the  ...  .. 

^  ^*4- _ proper  execution  of  a  work  like  that  of  arrang- 

meaning  of  the  Word  of  God  has  often  been  f  av  »  » au  j  a  •  a 

h.  j  •»  la  u  a  V.  _ «a.vj  K,.  ai.j»  jug  the  form  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

obscured,  if  it  has  not  been  perverted,  by  this  f  *  a  a*  ....a 

’  ,.  jf  s  »  _ _ a  Let  these  illustrations  suffice.  And  yet  one 

means,  because  the  verse  divisions  frequent-  ...  «  t  *a  ai  •  u  _ _ , 

,  j  *  .  j  a  au  A  a  can  hardly  refrain  after  noticing  such  a  marring 

ly  do  not  correspond  to  the  sense.  And  yet  ,  .  a-*  i  i  «  i  j  ai,„ 

^  j  au  *  a  ar  a  « a  of  &  beautiful  psalm,  from  speaking  of  the  in- 

such  is  the  power  of  usage  to  anect  our  judg-  .  ...  .  •  • 

a  ax.  a*ax.  1  x.a  j  ua  11  1. „ jury  to  tho  wholo  Book  of  Psslms  aHsing  from 

ment.  that  the  doubt  might  well  have  had  .  a  j  s  av  *  » 

,  “  .  •  j  X,  au  ...  its  having  been  printed  in  the  form  of  prose, 

place  m  almost  any  mind  whether  even  so  em-  neirlect  to  nreserve  the  oarallel^m  so 

Inent  and  influential  a  body  of  men  as  have  and  the  neglect  to  preserve  the  pwallellsm  so 

j  ai.  i".  -aa  »  T>  •  •  j  charactoristic  of  Hebrew  poetry.  These  lyrics 

composed  the  Committees  of  Revision  in  our  ,  . .  i  a  i-ix,  x.  u  x.  x,x.  .1  # 

J--C1J  ij  a  a  of  tho  ancient  Church  have  been  robbed  of 

own  country  and  .n  England  would  y^ture  to 

l»ke  a  typographical  change  eo  p  amly  deair-  .rrangement.  The  King's  daughters 

able  as  this.  Many,  doubtless,  will  feel  such  a  dresLd  in  raes  The  Hebrew  paral- 

change  in  the  mere  manner  of  printing  the  Bi-  f dressed  in  rags,  ihe  ^ebrew  parai 

,,  ®  ..  ,.  ...  ax.  _ ^5..  !»..  lelism  was  not  known,  indeed,  at  the  time  the 

ble  more  than  they  will  the  changes  in  Ian-  .  »ax,  a  •  a  .j  ra 

X.1  X.  ax.  jii  a  j  X-  u _ A^  current  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made.  It 

gu^e  which  they  will  find  have  been  made.  ^  discovery  of  a  more  recent  date,  which  has 
It  is  a  change  which  will  strike  the  eye  at  once 

and  as  o^n  al^  as  the  sacred  volume  is  language.  But  now  that  it  has  been 

opened  whereas  the  alterations  in  the  language  ^  ^ 

are  likely  from  all  that  we  know  now,  to  be  so  ngence  as  well  as  to  our  religious  feeling  and 
inf^uentandindividuallyslightthatbymany  ^  ^ 

refers  they  will  be  comparatively  unnoticed,  ^  ^  published  in  its  present  form  af- 

Tho^  who  are  not  conversant  with  the  his-  ^  Committee  who  have  the 

tory  of  the  Bible  may  be  surprised  to  hear  ^id  Testament  in  charge  is  completed  and  the 
that  originally,  that  is,  as  first  committed  to 


It  is  easy  to  believe  that  such  a  division,  such 


And  yet  one 


ble  more  than  they  will  the  changes  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  they  will  find  have  been  made. 
It  is  a  change  which  will  strike  the  eye  at  once 
and  as  often  also  as  the  sacred  volume  is 


writing,  it  was  not  divided  into  verses  at  all 


We  have  said  that  the  revisers  are  to  give  us 


Yet  such  is  the  fact  So  far,  indeed,  was  it  are  printed, 

from  t^ing  divided  into  verses,  it  was  not  even  understand  what  that  means  in 

divided  mto  words  that  is  there  were  no  ^^torence  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  most  pre¬ 
spaces  separating  the  words  from  each  other,  .  -  n  x.  1  •  xx.  n 

...  ,  *  ,,  u-  1- XX.  o  s  cious  of  all  books,  more  precious  than  all 

but  each  line  of  the  rolls  u^n  which  the  Scrip-  together,  if  he  will  consider  for  a  mo- 

tures  were  written  was  filled  up  with  letters  j, 

touching  one  another  or  standing  close  to-  ^  ^ 

gether,  and  the  reader  was  left  to  make  out 

the  words  for  himself  as  he  saw  the  sense  or  a,  j  i.-  i  n 

wvr  VAD  AVA  uAiAiocAA  thc  senso,  thc  prose  and  poetical  portions  all 

the  language  itself  demanded.  The  letters  1  x  j  i-i  j  ,,  ,  x  x_. 

XIAO  AAAUKUAXBO  AXOOAX  XAO^OIAVAOU.  A.  prlntcd  alikc,  and  all  as  prose.  Or  let  him 

began  to  be  separated  into  words  in  the  eighth  ,,  1  >  tt-  x  •  x  j  1 

•  XU  X  -irr  -11  XI-  X  ^  suppose  Macaulay’s  History  were  printed  only 


or  ninth  century.  We  will  put  a  line  or  two  of 


in  the  fragmentary  and  disjointed  form  in 


what  we  have  to  say  into  this  form  that  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 

effect  may  be  seen  at  once.  This-whole-mat  Testaments  are  printed,  chapter  divisions  hav- 


terofseparatingwordsfromeachotherbyspacesas 

alsoofpunctuationasaguidetothesenseissomethi 


ing  no  special  relation  to  the  subjects  treated, 
one  chapter  treating  of  several  different  and 


ngofcomparativelyr^ntdateandforaconsidera  unrelated  topics,  sentences  often  broken  in  the 
bletimetherewereonlyoneortwomarksofpunctu  ^idstby  staring  blank-spaces,  quotation  marks 
fttiiOllinStC8»dofthO86W0IlOWhftV6,  wror\4-i*\/w 


uAcxii^oxuxyAj«c.Ax:vAAA,uAAWAx„vAAAA.xAAxi,x,x^AAAAx.xA.  ^y  Staring  blank-spaccs,  quotation  marks 

atiomnst^dofthosewenowhave.  altogether  wanting,  and  punctuation  frequent- 

It  IS  not  worth  while  to  go  into  details  here  j  and  misleading.  It  is  safe  to  say 

u^n  the  subject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Shakespeare  would  be  little  read  and 

division  of  the  Scriptures  mto  verses  as  we  now  understood,  and  that  there  would  be  so 
have  them  was  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  aid-  thegreat  English  his- 

ing  the  reader  in  ascertaming  the  meaning  of  publisher  would  venture  to  issue 

the  divine  word,  or  even  for  convenience  in  another  edition 

reding  it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  to  us  it  is  one  of  the  evidences  that  the  Bible 
reference  to  any  ^rtion  of  it  by  means  of  a  T>ivine.  the  very  Word  of  God.  that  it 

concordance.  A  book  like  the  Bib  e,  of  such  ill-treatment  of  successive 

supreme  importence,  would  naturally  be  often  centuries,  and  still  remains  the  one  great  Book 
refereed  to  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 


be  able  to  find,  easily  and  quickly,  any  portion 


visers  will  have  so  called  the  attention  of  the 


of  Scripture  however  bi^f,  and  thus  also  to  public  to  the  typographical  abuses  of  the  Bible 
verify  quotations  from  it  Hence  the  great  (for  we  can  call  them  by  no  softer  name),  that 
value  of  a  concordan^.  For  a  like  reason  we  publisher  will  venture  to  repeat 

deem  it  important  to  have  our  concordances  to 

the  works  of  Shakespeare  the  most  quoted  of  reference  our  verse  divisions  are  so 

all  uninspired  writings.  It  was  the  concord-  g^uvenient,  while  we  have  become  so  accus- 
ance  makers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  ^  inconiorated 

present  division  of  our  Bible  into  chapters  and  multitudes  of  Bibles  and  other  books  of 
verses  -^e  division  into  chaptere  as  we  know  kinds,  that  it  may  not  be  thought  best  to 
them,  dates  back  only  to  the  thirteenth  cen-  g^bstitute  others  for  them.  But  if  retained 


tury,  and  that  into  verses  to  the  sixteenth, 
Pagninus  introducing  the  latter  into  his  edition 


they  should  be  indicated  as  the  Revisers  pro¬ 
pose  to  indicate  them,  simply  by  unobtrusive 


of  the  Old  Testament  in  1528,  and  Robert  xkx.  _ _ _ 

Q.  ,  •  X  xi.  XT  m  X  X  •  xrrx  flgures  lo  the  margin,  and  oot  by  blank  spuces. 


Stephens  into  the  New  Testament  in  1551 


We  should  return  to  the  manner  of  indicating 


These  verses  are  said  by  Stephens’  son  to  have  ^bem  which  prevailed  from  Tyndale  until  the 


been  made  by  his  father  while  riding  on  horse¬ 
back  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  the  disregard 
of  the  sense  often  shown  by  his  division  would 
tend  to  confirm  this  statement.  Stephens  was 
making  a  concordance.  It  is  a  purely  mechan¬ 
ical  act  to  arrange  a  book  so  as  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  any  portion  of  it  in  this  way.  It  has 


issue  of  the  Genevan  version,  a  little  before 
our  own,  which,  good  as  it  was  in  spirit,  left  us 
a  legacy  of  form  much  to  be  regretted. 

“OO  WORK  IN  MY  VINEYARD.” 

I  One  of  the  reports  that  was  read  at  a  recent 


only  to  be  marked  off  or  divided,  first  into  por-  Sunday-school  anniversary,  closed  with  an  ur- 
tions  of  considerable  length,  then  these  again  gent  appeal  for  teachers ;  and  stated  that  du- 
into  smaller  portions.  That  is  the  simple  and  ring  the  year  “one  hundred  little  children  had 
only  arrangement  of  our  chapters  and  verses,  come  to  the  school  for  the  bread  of  life,  and 
In  the  case  of  other  books  the  same  end  is  ac-  gone  away  because  there  was  no  one  to  feed 
complished  by  referring  to  the  numbered  pages  them”!  As  I  listened  to  these  words  my 
and  lines.  If  Stephens  had  been  as  much  en-  thoughts  wandered  to  the  mission-schools  of 
gaged  in  preserving  the  sense  of  the  Bible  as  our  various  cities  and  towns  with  their  myriads 
he  was  in  preparing  it  for  the  use  of  his  con-  of  children  crowded  together,  and  to  the  faith- 
cordance,  he  would  have  made  his  divisions  ful  few,  who  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of 
correspond  with  the  sense,  which  he  might  the  day,  are  uttering  the  same  earnest  cry  for 
easily  have  done.  As  it  was  he  often  divided  help.  Then  my  thoughts  went  back  through 
sentences,  and  ag^ain  put  two  or  more  together  the  ages,  and  I  saw  the  look  of  divine  compas- 
in  the  same  verse,  the  result  of  which  is  fre-  sion  upon  the  face  of  Him  who  was  made  flesh, 
quently  to  obscure  the  meaning.  Dr.  SchaCf,  and  heard  His  accents  of  infinite  pity,  as  turn¬ 
speaking  of  our  present  arrangement  of  chap-  ing  to  the  multitude  who  were  scattered  abroad 
tors  and  verses,  says  “It  is  entirely  out  of  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  He  said  to  His 
place  in  the  narrative  sections  of  the  Bible,  and  disciples  “  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but 
should  by  all  means  be  supplemented  by  a  the  laborers  are  few.” 

more  reasonable  and  appropriate  arrange-  To  His  disciples  of  to-day  He  utters  the  same 
ment.”  And  he  endorses  Reuss,  who  says  appeal,  and  adds  the  solemn  words :  “  Lift  up 
“  The  division  is  nonsensical,  numberless  times  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are 
faulty,  and  even  at  the  best  a  needless  snare  white  already  to  harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth 
for  the  understanding,  which  it  can  only  hinder  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life 


oftener  than  help.” 

The  publication  of  the  Bible  in  paragraph 


eternal.” 

“  TheChurch  ought  to  be  a  body  of  workers,” 


form  implies  also,  if  it  does  not  necessitate,  said  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  a  public  as- 
such  a  method  of  printing  as  will  distinguish  sembly  many  years  ago ;  and  to-day  one  of 
the  poetical  parts  from  the  prosaic  or  narrative,  their  religious  papers  in  speaking  of  the  enor- 
as  well  as  indicate  by  the  appropriate  and  ous-  mous  amount  .of  lay  agency  engaged  in  the 
tomary  typographical  marks  quotations  by  one  practical  movements  of  that  Church,  says,  “  Of 
writer  from  another.  The  failure  to  mark  these  the  twenty  thousand  confirmations  and  addi- 
different  portions  of  Scripture  properly,  is,  to  tions  to  the  Church  the  past  year,  it  would  be 
say  the  least,  a  failure  to  make  the  Word  of  most  instructive  to  know  how  many  have  been 
Ood  as  easily  understood  as  it  might  be ;  and  led  to  this  step  very  largely  through  the  teach- 
a  falliire  to  provide  such  ready  helps  to  the  un-  ing  and  example  of  the  laity.” 
derstanding  of  it  as  we  provide  for  other  books.  This  is  not  only  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  by  abundant  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  it  is  God’s  appoint- 
citations  the  points  to  which  we  have  now  ad-  ed  way.  He  teaches  us,  both  by  precept  and 
verted,  but  there  is  not  room  for  them  in  your  example,  that  the  Christian’s  life  is  one  of  la- 
oolumns ;  nor  does  such  a  treatment  of  the  bor ;  and  it  is  but  a  mockery  to  offer  the  prayer 
subject  seem  called  for.  Let  a  few  illustrations  “Thy  kingdom  come,”  and  do  nothing  to 
suffice.  For  an  example  of  a  faulty  division  of  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
chapters  take  the  20th  of  Matthew.  XJnques-  We  talk  about  the  growth  of  the  Church,  and 
tionably  the  chapter  should  have  commenced  speculate  upon  the  conversion  of  the  world ; 
with  what  is  now  the  30th  verse  of  chapter  19.  but  how  many  of  us  who  have  named  the  name 
That  verse  is  the  very  key-note  of  what  follows,  of  Christ,  realize  our  personal  duty  to  labor  for 
and  has  no  relation  to  the  verses  with  which  it  Him  ?  God  works  by  means,  and  He  who  sent 
is  now  connected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  forth  the  widpw’s  mite  to  do  a  work  that  all 


the  gold  of  the  Jewish  treasury  could  not  ac¬ 
complish,  can  and  will  bless  the  humblest  in¬ 
strument  that  is  used  to  spread  His  Gospel. 

“As  good  as  gold,  but  not  fit  to  teach,”  said 
a  Sabbath-school  teacher,  who  in  a  large  class 
of  adults  could  find  no  one  able  to  obey  the 
Saviour’s  command  “Preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.”  Pastor  and  people,  teacher 
and  taught,  are  indeed  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
that  God  needs  neither  “the  wise  after  tho 
flesh,  the  mighty,  or  the  noble,”  but  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  His  faithful  servants  “  I  will  be  with 
thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt 
say,”  and  “  If  any  man  will  (to  His  will  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.” 

There  were  no  words  of  reproach  for  the 
apostle  who  in  weakness  and  cowardice  denied 
his  Master ;  only  the  thrice  repeated  question 
“Lovest  thou  Me?”  and  the  reiterated  com¬ 
mand  “Feed  My  sheep.”  And  is  there  any 
better  way  for  us  to  show  our  repentance  and 
our  love,  than  by  pointing  the  lost  to  Him  who 
is  “the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life”;  and 
by  giving  to  the  perishing  the  Bread  of  life 
as  freely  as  we  have  received  ?  A.  W. 

“HOW  TO  MEET  THE  INFIDELITY  OF  THE  DAT.” 

By  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper. 

There  are  certain  staples  that  we  must  al¬ 
ways  keep  in  the  house.  It  will  not  do  to  be 
without  them.  They  must  never  be  permitted 
to  run  out.  They  are  indispensable  to  family 
health.  The  household  cannot  get  along  with¬ 
out  them.  They  are  not  for  special  days,  but 
for  all  days.  Their  mission  is  not  incidental, 
but  permanent. 

This  is  exactly  how  I  feel  in  regard  to  the 
leading  editorial  in  The  Evangelist  of  Jan.  27, 
entitled  “How  to  Meet  the  Infidelity  of  the 
Day.”  It  seems  to  me  you  could  not  better 
use  the  space  than  to  keep  that  article  stand¬ 
ing  the  year  round.  It  is  a  staple  article.  It 
is  in  active  demand.  It  is  needed  every  day  of 
the  round  year.  The  public  health  requires 
its  use.  I  do  not  see  how  the  story  could  be 
better  told.  I  do  not  see  how  more  good,  hard, 
religious  common-sense  could  be  packed  into  a 
given  space.  When  you  say  that  the  dangers 
of  infidelity  are  not  made  less  by  running  away 
from  them,  or  by  seeking  to  conceal  from  our¬ 
selves  and  others  the  serious  reality,  you  utter 
a  profound  truth.  Some  things  we  dare  not 
attempt  because  they  are  difficult,  and  other 
things  are  difficult  because  we  dare  not  at¬ 
tempt  them.  But  as  you  well  say,  a  brave 
man  will  always  look  a  danger  squarely  in 
the  face.  It  is  true  that  “the  cause  of  Relig¬ 
ion  is  injured  by  the  timid  and  fearful  man¬ 
ner  of  some  of  its  defenders.”  I  speak  from 
both  observation  and  experience  when  I  say 
that  there  can  be  no  graver  error  than  for 
those  who  profess  to  have  found  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  way,  to  indulge  in  reprobation  and  anathe¬ 
ma  against  those  who  have  to  fight  their  way, 
step  by  step,  through  the  bogs  and  morasses 
of  honest  doubt.  To  characterize  every  earnest 
questioning  in  regard  to  the  great  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  truths  of  spiritual  life  as  “  a  temptation  of 
the  devil,”  is  to  do  much  toward  driving 
thoughtful  persons  away  from  a  religion  that 
has  such  unfortunate  exponents.  There  are 
those  who  triumphantly  affirm  that  they  never 
know  what  it  is  to  doubt.  Blessed  are  they. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  only  people  who 
never  doubt  anything  are  the  people  who  never 
think.  The  official  rigor  of  narrow-minded 
sectarists  bars  the  door  to  honest  thought,  and 
makes  rebels  of  the  strong  and  hypocrites  of 
the  weak. 

Not  so  did  Christ  deal  with  the  rationalist  of 
the  Apostles.  When  Thomas  called  for  phys¬ 
ical  evidence,  Christ  did  not  say  “  0 1  you  mis¬ 
erable  doubter ;  you  are  tempted  of  the  devil !  ” 
With  wondrous  tenderness  He  said  “Reach 
hither  thy  finger  and  behold  my  hands !  ”  He 
gave  to  Thomas  the  material  evidence  which 
his  mental  tendencies  demanded ;  even  while, 
with  infinite  compassion.  He  added  “  Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed ; 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed.”  In  these  suggestive  words 
Christ  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  faith  of 
love  is  the  divinest  faith  of  all;  but  He  also 
emphasized  the  fact  that  some  natures  must 
come  into  acceptance  through  the  gateway  of 
intellectual  conviction;  and  to  all  such  He 
gave  the  needed  evidence.  How  the  yeast  of 
doubt  was  stirring  in  the  mind  of  poor  John 
the  Baptist  when,  after  his  robust  service  for 
his  coming  Lord,  he  found  himself  shut  up  in 
prison,  doomed  to  die  I  What  wonder  that  he 
sent  messengers  flying  to  the  Master,  saying 
“Art  thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look 
for  another  ?  ”  And  we  note  with  what  con¬ 
summate  gentleness  Jesus  returned  answers 
to  His  doubting  servant,  “  Go  tell  John  what 
things  ye  have  seen  and  heard.”  There  was 
nothing  of  censure,  nothing  of  rebuke,  nothing 
of  severity.  He  referred  him  to  the  physical 
evidences  of  help  and  healing,  as  well  as  to  the 
blessed  fact  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  to 
the  poor. 

Give  air  and  sunlight  to  thought,  if  you 
would  dispel  the  damp  and  mildew  of  noxious 
vapors.  There  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as 
darkness  and  concealment.  The  true  Christian 
soul,  passionate  for  essential  truth,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  considerate,  facile,  and  patient  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  doubts  and  conflicts  of  other  souls. 
This  is 'a  subject. of  such  vital  import  that  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  matter.  As  the  teacher  of  an 
adult  Bible  class  of  over  two  hundred,  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  some  of  my  very  best 
work  has  been  done  by  patiently  and  tenderly 
listening  to  the  mental  struggles  of  earnest, 
thoughtful  men  and  women,  and  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  clear  up  the  fogs  of  disbelief  by  letting 
in  the  sunlight  of  truth  in  whatever  way  I  best 
could  do  it.  On  one  occasion,  upon  receiving 
an  earnest  letter  of  eight  pages  from  one  of  the 
most  critical  and  investigating  minds  in  my 
class,  after  carefully  answering  it  myself  from 
my  own  standpoint,  I  sent  it  forward  to  one  of 
the  most  erudite  and  spiritual  ministers  I  have 
ever  known,  that  I  might  secure  his  riper 
thought  and  better  judgment.  It  was  a  deep 
joy  to  me  a  few  days  since,  to  hear  this  earnest, 
honest  inquirer  say,  with  deep  feeling,  “  I  have 
come  to  believe  and  to  know  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  spiritual  sense,  that  overtops  all 
the  other  senses.”  You  put  the  matter  strong¬ 
ly  and  patly  in  the  editorial  in  question  where 
you  say  “  The  Church  is  not  afraid  of  tbuth, 
from  whatever  source  it  comes.”  Truth  is  in¬ 
destructible,  and  will  abide. 

But  I  must  hasten  on  to  note  another  most 
important  point  made  in  your  article ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  emphasis  which  you  put  on  a  practical 
Christianity.  You  well  say  that  the  pulpit 
should  insist  upon  righteous  living.  “  They 
need  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  earnestness 
in  the  inculcation  of  Christian  doctrine ;  only 
let  the  practical  side  of  Christianity  have  a 
corresponding  and  more  adequate  statement.” 
This  is  good  advice  well  put.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  far  too  much  of  high  profession 
and  low  living.  “What  do  ye  more  than  oth- 
I  ers?”  is  asked  with  alarming  pertinence  of 
,  professing  Christians  every  day.  Faith  with- 
l  out  works  is  dead.  People  are  in  no  danger  of 
perishing  from  good  works.  They  are  in  great 
I  danger  of  perishing  from  lack  of  them.  The 
■  world  is  perishing  for  lack  of  them.  Right 
;  feeling  must  break  out  into  right  action  or  it 
1  will  die  disuse  and  inanition.  An 


earnest,  devoted,  useful  Christian  life  is  the  best 
match  for  infldelity.  Christ  in  living  form, 
in  individual  lives,  is  the  most  potent  gospel 
that  can  be  preached  to  men.  “  Let  your  light 
so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven.”  “Ye  shall  know  them  by  their 
fruits.”  “  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  Me 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Fath¬ 
er  which  is  in  heaven.”  And  what  is  it  to  do 
His  will,  but  to  be  fruitful  in  good  works  ?  “He 
shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.  ’  ’ 
To  indoctrinate  a  church  in  practical  Christian 
life  is  to  send  forth  these  “living  epistles” 
known  and  read  of  all  men — is  to  fill  the  world 
with  visible  theology.  Faith  is  the  sap,  works 
are  the  fruitage ;  if  the  sap  be  there  the  fruitage 
must  be  forthcoming,  or  the  tree  is  of  no  ac¬ 
count.  Perhaps  the  unfortunate  flgtree  had 
a  sort  of  sap  in  it,  such  as  it  was,  but  the  trou¬ 
ble  seemed  to  be  that  it  did  not  ultimate  in 
any  fruit,  which  after  all  was  the  intent  of  the 
tree.  Hence  Christ  said  “  Cut  it  down ;  why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground?”  The  fact  is,  the 
only  evidence  of  faith  is  the  works  that  faith 
produces. 

But  I  must  stop.  I  felt  I  must  tell  you  how 
I  valued  the  article  in  question  on  this  most 
important  subject.  I  wish  it  could  And  its  way 
into  every  household.  It  could  not  fail  to  do 
noble  work.  It  is  brimful  of  sensible  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  takes  hold  on  vital  issues.  Let  us 
hope  its  timely  monitions  will  be  heeded. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  IT,  1881. 

ST.  JOHNSBURT  AND  ITS  FOUNDATIONS. 

Dear  Evangelist :  It  is  seldom  that  your  readers 
hear  from  Vermont.  The  last  noticed  in  your 
columns  from  the  Green  Mountain  State  was  an 
article  condensed  from  the  Vermont  Chronicle, 
and  connecting  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church 
with  this  the  first-born  of  our  Republic.  This  con¬ 
nection  was  through  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  the 
Scotch  settlement  he  effected  here  on  his  own  do¬ 
main,  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Ryegate  and  Barnard 
that  have  grown  out  of  it.  Dr.  Witherspoon  plant¬ 
ed  here  germs  of  that  kind  which  tho  Creator  him¬ 
self  first  placed  in  the  earth,  “  whose  seed  is  in  it¬ 
self  upon  the  earth.”  This  is  notably  true  of  the 
plant  Presbjrterian,  else  it  would  not  have  lived 
and  grown  and  brought  forth  fruit  as  it  has  among 
these  hills,  alive  with  other  organisms,  which  if 
not  hostile,  spread  out  pro  forma  in  other  ways. 
But  it  is  not  of  Presbyterianism  as  a  kind  or  excel¬ 
lence  I  write  now.  There  are  other  things  not  of 
this  fold,  better,  or  before,  rather,  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  or  Congregationalism,  good  and  old  as  they 
are.  There  are  men  that  fear  God,  and  are  Chris¬ 
tian  and  consecrated  before  they  are  either  Con- 
gregationalists  or  Presbyterians.  And  there  are 
places  where  these  consecrated  and  Christian  men 
are  bom  and  nourished  so  that  they  grow  up  to  a 
good  degree  of  faith  and  works. 

St.  Johnsbury,  finely  setting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Passumpsic,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
is  such  a  place.  Here  the  Fairbanks  brothers, 
noted  for  their  Scale  works,  and  many  other  things 
better  than  these,  established  themselves  many 
yeais  ago,  when  tho  place  was  small  and  undevel¬ 
oped.  And  here  they  have  planned  and  prayed 
and  labored,  till  the  banks  and  slopes  on  either 
side  of  tho  river  are  well  filled  up  with  substantial 
buildings  for  business  purposes  and  private  resi¬ 
dences,  and  the  institutions  for  making  not  only 
excellent  Scales,  but  noble  men.  St.  Johnsbury 
has  an  enviable  history  in  respect  to  her  love  and 
confidence  in  the  house  of  God  and  Christian  insti- 
tvitions.  Nor  less  in  respect  to  the  prosperity  that 
has  characterized  her  in  all  the  years  that  she  has 
sought  to  build  the  house  of  God,  and  perfect  the 
institutions  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life.  The 
foresight  and  wisdom  with  which  she  laid  tho 
foundations  of  her  prosperity,  material  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  and  has  labored  year  after  year  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  build  upon  them  fairer  and  better,  were 
well  brought  out  in  the  beginning  by  one  of  the 
brothers  Fairbanks,  who  embodied  them,  the  Hon. 
Erastus  Fairbanks,  when  he  said  for  himself  and 
his  associates,  in  reference  to  the  cost  of  time  and 
money  and  sacrifice  necessary  to  sustain  the 
church,  “  We  are  too  poor  to  dispense  with  it;  we 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.”  This  he  said,  too, 
note,  when  a  council  called  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  organizing  the  church,  found  so  little  to 
encourage  them,  or  so  much,  rather,  to  discourage 
them,  that  they  were  ready  to  advise  against  it. 
But  his  faith  and  courage  prevailed,  and  the 
church  was  organized,  and  the  foundations  of  all 
the  other  Christian  institutions  that  spring  out  of 
tho  Church  and  grow  up  with  it.  The  confidence 
and  reverent  affection  for  the  house  of  God  that 
prevailed  then  have  been  sedulously  cherished 
since,  and  are  dominant  in  St.  Johnsbury  to-day. 
These  culminated  there  on  Thursday,  the  24th 
ult.,  in  the  dedication  of  the  now  North  Church  to 
the  service  and  worship  of  Almighty  God,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  house,  begun  four  years  ago,  and  prosecut¬ 
ed  since  with  no  lack  of  mind  to  plan,  heart  to  in¬ 
spire,  and  hand  to  execute,  stands  now  and  for 
coming  generations  as  a  monument  complete  in 
all  its  parts  of  the  Christian  wisdom,  zeal,  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  those  who  have  built  it,  and  now  rejoice 
in  it.  It  is  a  noble  structure,  fitted  by  its  size  and 
costliness,  by  its  furnishing  and  finishing,  for  the 
holy  work  there  to  be  done,  and  the  high  business 
there  to  be  transacted  between  heaven  and  earth. 

The  material  of  the  house  is  Isle  La  Motte  mar¬ 
ble,  its  style  mediroval  gothic,  relieved  in  the  tow¬ 
er  by  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  gothic.  The 
walls  are  backed  with  brick.  The  main  partitions 
are  also  brick.  The  dimensions  of  the  house  are : 
Length  of  audience-room  on  the  fioor,  seventy-six 
feet;  including  gallery,  ninety  feet;  breadth,  fifty- 
six  feet;  including  transepts,  seventy-four  feet; 
height,  forty-two  feet.  Dimensions  of  chapei,  in¬ 
cluding  parlors,  seventy-three  by  thirty-five  teet. 
All  these  are  inside  measurements.  Entire  length 
outside,  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet.  Height 
of  turret  from  the  ground,  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet. 

The  finishing  is  in  the  native  woods  of  Vermont, 
the  audience-room  and  all  the  front  part  of  the 
house  in  cherry,  and  the  chapel  in  ash.  The  ar¬ 
chitect  and  general  superintendent  was  a  citizen 
of  St.  Johnsbury.  The  frescoing  and  glazing  were 
almost  the  only  work  done  by  workmen  from 
abroad.  These  with  the  finishing  are  in  fine  har¬ 
mony,  all  chaste  and  rich.  The  structure  is  not 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  other  in  Vermont, 
and  by  but  few,  if  any,  in  villages  outside  of  Ver¬ 
mont. 

The  day  of  dedication  was  duly  obsereed  by  a 
large  gathering  from  St.  Johnsbury  and  towns 
around,  testing  to  the  utmost  both  the  seating  and 
standing  capacity  of  the  ample  building.  The 
congregation  was  estimated  at  fifteen  hundred, 
among  whom  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  ministers.  Many  came  who  were  imable  to 
find  entrance  to  the  exercises.  The  dedication 
sermon  was  by  an  honored  son  of  Vermont,  Rev. 
Dr.  C.  L.  Goodell  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  took  for 
his  helpmeet,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  jewels  of 
St.  Johnsbury — a  daughter  of  Hon.  Erastus  Fair¬ 
banks,  to  whom  we  have  alluded  above.  Dr. 
Goodell’s  text  was  from  1  Cor.  iii.  21-23.  This 
was  taken  to  be  Paul’s  summing  up  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  possessions,  and  a  comprehensive  inventory 
of  his  spiritual  wealth.  The  speaker  laid  open, 
firat,  the  general  proposition  “All  things  are 
yours” ;  and  next,  the  particulars,  “  whether  Paul 
or  Apollos,  or  Cephas,”  etc.  The  discourse  was 
one  of  far  more  than  ordinary  practical  value  and 
preciousness.  Each  particular  of  the  inventory 


was  presented  with  abounding  fulness,  richness  of 
thought,  clearness  of  statement,  illustration,  and 
suggestion. 

We  should  be  glad  to  report  the  whole  of  this 
rapt  discourse  for  your  readers,  for  they  have  an 
interest  in  it,  and  all  the  good  things  here  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  throughout  the  world.  They  are  sharers 
in  our  beauty  and  blessing,  as  not  only  has  God 
got  one  more  noble  residence  in  which  to  dwell 
among  men,  said  the  speaker,  but  every  Christian 
in  America  has  got  another  new  home,  enriching 
hie  possessions  because  of  what  you  have  reared 
here.  It  is  a  blessing  on  this  town  and  State.  It 
is  another  benediction  from  New  England  upon 
the  city  which  crowns  the  sunset  banks  of  the 
Father  of  Waters.  It  is  a  gleam  of  light  to  the 
Golden  Coast.  It  Is  another  monument  wrought 
in  faith  and  prayer  to  the  glory  of  Christ,  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  Cross  among  men.  This  house 
of  worship  brings  us  into  communion  with  Al¬ 
mighty  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  joins  us  in  companionship  with  a  great 
company  of  angels,  who  wait  here,  keeping  watch 
and  ward  in  God’s  holy  temple.  The  architecture 
and  adornments  put  us  in  communication  in  their 
historic  symbolism  with  all  Christian  nations  and 
ages — their  toils  and  sufferings,  their  sacrifices  and 
triumphs,  from  Bethlehem  and  Calvary  to  the 
present  time.  How  much  that  is  emblematic  and 
beautiful  and  impressive  in  the  Church  of  God, 
finds  place  and  mention  here  to  kindle  devotion,  to 
widen  sympathy,  and  deepen  the  faith  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  God’s  people  into  a  brotherhood  in  Christ, 
broad  as  the  earth,  and  lasting  as  the  Bock  of 
Ages.  A.  D.  B. 

llODtpeller,  Vt.,  March  4, 1881. 

The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  thus  con¬ 
trasts  the  career  of  two  men  whom  it  knew 
once  upon  a  time  : 

Two  middle-aged  men  come  out  of  the  war 
equally  ruined  in  fortune.  The  one  casts  his 
lot  with  his  ruined  and  impoverished  people, 
makes  a  desperate  effort  to  pay  off  his  debts 
and  maintain  his  family,  overtasks  himself,  and 
falls  a  martyr  to  his  high  sense  of  honor  and 
duty.  The  other  joins  in  with  the  oppressors 
of  his  people,  gets  a  fat  office,  lives  in  luxury, 
and  is  now  more  robust  and  hearty  than  he 
was  fifteen  years  ago.  The  ‘survival  of  the 
fittest  ’  now  means  the  survival  of  the  rene¬ 
gade. 

The  solution  of  the  resultant  differences  or 
contrasts  in  condition  here  referred  to  does 
not  come  well  within  the  scope  of  the  Darwin¬ 
ian  philosophy.  It  lies  deeper  and  takes  hold 
upon  life  and  doctrine.  The  survivor  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  Calvinist  in  theory  and  practice.  His 
present  attitude  toward  events  would  argue 
that  he  is  truly  orthodox  according  to  the  def-v 
initions  of  our  Presbyterian  standards.  The 
war  went  against  him,  not  by  accident  but  by 
foreordained  plan,  and  recognizing  the  hand  of 
God  in  all  events,  he  has  grown  “  fat  and  flour¬ 
ishing  ”  through  the  peace  of  mind  which 
comes  of  tho  cordial  acceptance  of  results  as 
truly  Providential — as  according  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  ordains  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 
His  less  successful  and  now  fallen  comrade 
pursued  another  course — one  of  practical  het¬ 
erodoxy  and  rebellion  against  the  dispensations 
of  God.  He  thus,  as  it  were,  entered  into  a 
new  and  unlawful  contest,  the  issues  of  which 
could  not  fail  to  bo  disastrous  if  persisted  in. 
Ill  at  ease  with  himself,  out  of  all  “  sound  and 
sweet  ”  relations  with  the  government  of  both 
God  and  man,  he  readily  became,  as  mentioned 
by  our  contemporary,  “  desperate’”  and  “  over¬ 
tasked.”  Failure  was  written  upon  whatever 
he  undertook.  It  is  high  time  that  individuals, 
even  whole  churches  with  their  pastors  at  the 
South,  and  some  newspapers  as  well,  returned 
to  soundness  in  the  faith. 

The  Observer  holds  that  the  “  giving  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  the  Lord’s  work  should  form  a  regular, 
decorous  and  solemn  part  of  the  public  service, 
and  that  old  and  young  should  be  taught  that 
it  is  an  act  of  worship,”  and  further : 

It  may  not  suit  the  ideas  of  some  congrega 
tions  to  adopt  the  formality  of  churches  which 
practise  the  recitation  of  passages  of  ^ripture, 
with  accompanying  music  from  the  organ,  and 
the  uplifting  of  the  coliected  gifts  before  plac¬ 
ing  them  on  the  communion  table  or  altar. 
But  there  is  no  offence  to  some  Christian  souls 
in  a  custom  now  widely  prevalent,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  reception  by  the  minister  of  the 
gathered  collection,  while  the  congregation  rise 
and  sing  a  doxology.  However  it  be  accom¬ 
plished,  no  one  can  doubt  that  these  results 
ought  to  be  reached,  viz  : 

1.  Christian  congregations  should  be  taught 
to  give  money  as  an  act  of  worship  in  their 
public  services. 

2.  They  should  give  as  giving  to  God,  and 
not  to  the  trustees  of  the  church  or  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  ordinary  business. 

3.  The  reception  or  collection  of  the  gifts  of 
the  people  in  public  worship  should  be  as  sol¬ 
emn  and  as  much  a  part  of  the  service  as  any 
other  act  of  worship. 

4.  Pastors  and  people  should  unite  every¬ 
where  to  make  this  part  of  the  public  service 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  is  evidently  in  a  pretty 
forward  state  of  readiness  for  the  approach  of 
the  beginning  of  the  coming  of  the  dawn  of  a 
Baptist  millennium : 

If  our  principles  are  worth  anything  they  are 
worth^aintaining  and  propagating,  yet  when 
the  readiest  way  to  promote  the  evangelization 
of  a  small  community  is  to  supply  a  sanctuary 
where  various  evangelical  minsters  can  preach 
the  Gospel,  a  Baptist  who  has  rightly  learned 
Christ  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  A  correspondent 
mentions  an  instance  of  this  description:  “  For 
many  years  we  have  heard  our  Baptist  friends 
speak  of  the  time  coming  when  the  ‘  watchmen 
would  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  walls  of  Zion  ’  (i  e,, 
all  Baptists].  Although  not  exactly  coincid¬ 
ing  with  this  view,  we  have  lately  heard  of 
some  evidences  in  which  we  have  full  fellow¬ 
ship.  Recently  a  dear,  good  Baptist  brother  of 
New  York,  whose  name  was  given  to  a  western 
railway  station,  offered  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  compliment  to  build  a  large,  handsome 
church,  which  would  (X)ver  the  wants  of  the 
entire  population,  provided  Christians  of  all 
denominations  would  unite  in  its  support.  And 
this  looks  like  the  (timing  of  the  millennium.” 
No  doubt  manifestations  of  mutual  (diarity  will 
characterize  the  millennium,  but  they  will  need 
,to  be  greatly  multiplied  before  that  grand  era 
is  ushered  in. 

The  Congregationalist  inculcates  a  short  les¬ 
son  in  good  manners : 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheer  of  Brooklyn,  who  has  lately 
left  the  orthodox  ranks,  has  been  present.  It 
appears,  in  one  of  the  (xmspicuous  Unitarian 
pulpits  in  this  city,  and  has  there  made,  if  the 
reports  in  the  daily  papers  are  to  be  trusted, 
some  rather  peculiar  observations.  He  is  quot¬ 
ed  as  saying,  concerning  other  ministers  in  the 
orthodox  denominations,  whom  he  supposes  to 
hold  opinions  like  his  own,  but  who  do  not  go 
with  him  in  his  departure :  “  They  have  their 
livings  to  earn,  and  their  families  to  support ; 
but  I  am  young,  strong,  and  healthy.  I  can 
earn  my  living,  and  I  cannot  conceal  my  con¬ 
scientious  convictions.”  Here  is  humility,  to 
be  sure,  and  genuine  lowliness  of  heart  1  Here 
is  that  shining  charity  that  thinketh  no  evil  of 
its  associates  and  friends  ;  that  vauuteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  and  doth  not  behave  it¬ 
self  in  any  wise  unseemly.  Here  is  that  clear 
and  unfeigned  “liberality  ”  that  must  shine  in 
any  ecclesiastical  circle  into  which  it  enters.  If 
it  be  true,  as  is  suggested,  that  there  may  be 


some  general  movement  of  men  of  like  spirit 
into  the  Unitarian  fellowship,  we  think  there 
are  many  Unitarians  who  will  wish  that  they 
may  learn  a  little  more  grace  in  their  coming.. 


The  Christian  Advocate  dwells  upon  the  fact 
that  the  extent  and  fertility  of  our  grain-bear^ 
ing  area  is  such  that  we  can  never  have  a  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor  in  the  corn  markets  of  £u' 
rope,  and  “  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  ”  im¬ 
pends  as  a  consequence  in  “  the  industrial  in¬ 
terests  of  Europe,  not  only  as  regards  such 
staples,  but  also  its  other  industries ;  for  all 
are  really  correlative.”  Neither  the  English 
farmer  nor  the  yet  more  frugal  agricultural 
peasantry  of  France  can  long  compete  with  us 
in  their  own  markets,  and  so  of  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Our  contemporary  hereupon  endeavors, 
to  forecast  the  not  distant  future : 

Two  facts  are  prima  facie.  First,  there  will 
be  a  declension,  and  before  long  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  agricultural  industries  of 
Europe,  and  great  changes  in  her  other  indas- 
trles ;  for,  we  repeat,  they  are  all  correlative. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  working 
populations?  This,  we  think,  is  the  industrial 
problem  for  the  statesmen  of  the  Old  World 
generally.  It  is  the  most  urgent  one.  Thfe 
popular  sufferings  there  are  already  hardly 
endurable.  What  with  the  expenses  of  royal¬ 
ty,  of  immense  standing  armies  turning  Europe 
into  an  almost  universal  camp,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  disturbances  from  socialistic  theories 
among  the  uneducated  suffering  millions,  the 
prospects  of  Europe,  in  view  of  this  industrial* 
revolution,  are  indeed  serious.  The  old  polit- 
icai  and  social  systems  are  evidently  about  worn 
out,  and  Europe  seems  destined  to  the  gravest 
changes. 

But,  secondly,  what  is  to  be  the  consequence 
to  ourselves?  Emigration  is  obviously  the 
most  immediate  relief  to  the  European  popu¬ 
lations.  Already  It  has  become  a  phenomenon 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  what  may  we 
not  expect  it  to  be  within  toe  ensuing  half  cen¬ 
tury  ?  One  of  our  exchanges  ventures  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  general  flight  of  the  European  masses 
toward  our  shores,  a  general  breaking  up  of 
the  under-strata  of  European  population,  and 
an  undreamed-of  movement  of  imm^ration,  an- 
exodus.  Immigration  has  hitherto  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  us  ;  with  certain  incident^  evils 
it  has  been  a  blessing,  as  contributing  to  the 
development  of  the  (sountry.  But  if  there  is  to 
be  a  general  irruption  of  Europe  upon  our 
shores,  the  result  may  be  the  greatest  test  that 
our  Government  has  ever  experienced.  Labor 
will  be  cheapened,  wealth  will  be  vastly  aug¬ 
mented,  the  latent  resources  of  the  land  will 
be  enormously  developed  ;  but  the  popular  ele¬ 
ments  of  European  life — of  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  radical  politics— will  be  rife  among 
us.  Fortunately  for  us  our  Government  is  so 
liberal  and  beneficent  that  foreign  dis(K>ntent 
soon  subsides  here,  and  we  may  hope  for  the 
best.  But  we  need  some  restraints  on  the  in¬ 
coming  tide.  The  New  York  Tribune  and  other 
papers  have  lately  discussed  the  subject.  One 
of  our  foreign  consuls,  Mr.  Byers  of  Zurich,  has- 
written  about  it  a  telling  letter.  He  says  that 
the  very  worst  classes  are  moving  toward  us, 

“  Men  who  represent  the  ignorance  and  pover¬ 
ty  of  Europe— utter  failures  at  home  ;  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  unlucky  men  who  would  prosper  no¬ 
where  ”  ;  “  political  ”  and  other  “  adventurers.’*" 
It  is  known  that  the  municipal  authorities  sup¬ 
ply  funds  for  the  deportation  of  their  paupers 
and  criminals  to  us.  What  restriction  (jan  we- 
put  upon  the  evil  ?  Our  Ihws  of  naturalization 
need  to  be  changed.  But  politicos  would  proba¬ 
bly  interfere  with  any  such  improvement.  The- 
Zurich  consul  recommends  the  adoption  of  a 
passport  system,  requiring  every  emigrant  to 
satisfy  an  American  consul  of  his  good  charac¬ 
ter,  health,  etc. 

The  Christian  Weekly,  noting  that  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of 
sundry  of  our  great  corporations,  says  : 

The  recent  consolidation  of  the  leading  tele¬ 
graph  companies,  placing  the  vast  machinery 
controlling  this  indispensable  means  of  com¬ 
munication  over  the  land  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
favored  individuals,  has  roused  wide-spread 
apprehension.  This  is  increased  by  the  evident 
determination  of  the  money  kings  of  Wall 
street  to  control  the  vast  system  of  our  rail¬ 
roads.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  these  ambitious, 
plutocrats  towards  unrivalled  control  is  some¬ 
thing  prodigious.  Already  are  journals  that- 
were  intended  to  be  independent  compelled  to 
echo  the  mandates  of  the  money  power  that 
owns,  rather  than  of  the  brains  that  should 
control  their  utterances.  Legislators  are  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  Capitol  to  serve  the  monopolies  that 
purchased  their  election,  and  even  judges  on 
the  bench  of  State  and  National  courts  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  remember  those  whose  liberal  re¬ 
tainers  they  have  held.  The  arrogant  and 
domineering  cupidity  of  these  aspirants  knows 
no  limit.  There  was  significance  as  well  aa 
exaggeration  in  the  criticism  on  one  of  these 
colossal  money  kings,  that  if  he  kept  on  at  hia 
present  pace  for  a  few  years  he  would  own  the 
whole  world  and  have  a  mortgage  on  the 
moon  1  It  was  with  a  desire  to  crystallize  the 
honest  fear  of  tyrannous  corporationa  into  a 
movement  efficient  to  restrain  them,  that  haa 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  National  Anti-Mo¬ 
nopoly  League,  that  recently  held  its  first  im¬ 
portant  meeting  in  this  city.  The  character  of 
those  who  participated  in  it,  and  the  force  of 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  distinguished 
speakers,  showed  that  the  question  is  about  to 
become  a  vital  one  iu  our  country.  It  is  not  to 
be  a  war  against  railroads.  Our  country  owes 
too  much  to  them,  and  they  are  indispensable 
to  its  growth  and  necessities.  The  people  rec¬ 
ognize  and  appreciate  the  enterprise  that  has 
built  and  controlled  them,  and  gladly  see  that 
enterprise  properly  rewarded.  But  when  those 
who  own  them  ignore  the  rights  of  the  people,, 
and  use  the  privileges  granted  them  merely  to  ' 
aggrandize  themselves,  and  to  tax  the  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  of  the  country  at  their  will, 
they  take  a  step  that  will  be  fatal  to  them¬ 
selves  or  to  the  people.  M  the  struggle  comes 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  the  people  who 
will  be  overthrown. 


The  Examiner  has  a  pair  of  anecdotes  which 
will  be  appreciated  in  other  than  strictly  Bap¬ 
tist  quarters.  Referring  to  Amherst  College 
and  church,  the  writer  proceeds : 

Last  August  a  minister  preached  in  his  pul¬ 
pit  on  a  very  hot  Sunday  a  very  long,  dry,  met¬ 
aphysical,  abstract,  abstruse  sermon.  It  wa» 
a  mysterious  dispensation  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter  among  the  eighties.  When  pleasantly  re¬ 
minded  that  it  was  rather  a  tough  dose  for 
August,  the  preacher  said  “he  brought  that 
sermon  to  learn  what  Dr.  Hickok  would  say  of 
the  psychology.”  Doesn’t  this  give  answer 
to  the  question  often  asked,  “  What  is  the 
preacher  driving  at?”  He  wants  to  know 
what  somebody  will  say  of  the  “  psychology,’” 
and  as  nobody  in  the  congregation  knows  what- 
the  word  means,  the  sermon  must  travel  around 
till  it  comes  across  a  metaphysician  and  a  men¬ 
tal  philosopher.  It  is  pleasant  to  get  near  Am¬ 
herst  College,  where  one  must  feel  the  down¬ 
right  positive  religious  influence  pervading  the 
institution.  Christianity  is  not  a  nominal  ad¬ 
dendum,  a  sort  of  annex  which  a  student  may 
find  by  looking  earnestly  for  it.  Students  are 
converted  there  every  year.  Of  course  Am¬ 
herst  College  lies  very  near  the  hearts  of  the 
churches,  and  may  be  it  feels  more  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  than  other  institutions.  It  is 
to-day  more  po^tively,  aggressively,,  down- 
rigbtly  Christian  than  any  college  in  the  land. 

The  Bible  class  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Thomson,  held 
eve^  Winter  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Ctiristian  Association  in  this  city,  is  somewhat 
celebrated.  Dr.  Thomson  is  a  professor  in  one 
of  the  medical  colleges  in  this  city,  and  not  thd 
only  Christian  in  the  Faculty  either.  Not  long 
it  is  said,  a  St.  Louis  physician  was 
liveting  a  lecture  before  the  students  of  this 
C'lllege,  and  indulged  in  sneers  at  teli^ouB 
faith,  such  as  had  always  raised  a  cheer  at 
home,  when  he  was  met  with  a  general  Li— 
In  surprise,  he  asked  one  of  the  prof 
what  it  meant,  and  only  got  the  answer 
had  better  ask  Dr.  Thomson.” 
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THE  TRUE  HOTIYE  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

By  ABBOTT  B.  KITTBBJDGE,  D.D. 

Instead  of  writing  to  you,  teachers,  on  your  re¬ 
view  lesson,  or  upon  one  of  the  two  subjects  of 
Temperance  or  Missions,  proposed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  may  I  for  a  moment  go  back  of  the  kind  of 
work,  and  consider  with  you  the  spirit  in  whicli 
the  disciple  should  labor  in  the  Master’s  vineyard. 

It  is  a  blessed  thought  that  we  are  all  laborers  in 
the  same  vineyard ;  for  regeneration  is  a  divine 
ordination  for  service.  The  laborers  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages ;  for  there  are  little  children  who  are 
workmen  for  God.  They  have  different  gifts,  but 
each  laborer  has  at  least  one  talent,  and  all  can 
pray.  They  may  differ  in  opportunities.  Some 
may  stand  in  prominent  places,  where  many  no¬ 
tice  the  falling  seed,  and  rejoice  in  the  gathering 
of  the  heavy  grain;  while  others  may  have  an 
humble  corner,  where  unnoticed  by  any,  faith 
drops  the  seed,  and  prayer  brings  down  the  show¬ 
er;  but  the  humblest  corner  is  a  part  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  and  the  Master’s  benediction  rests  on  all  the 
sowing.  Wherever,  then,  our  field  of  labor  may 
be,  we  are  workmen  for  God  and  tmth  God,  and  to 
4ill  is  the  promise  of  rest  when  Death  ealls  us  from 
the  labor  to  the  reward.  But  how  are  we  labor¬ 
ing  ?  With  what  motive  are  we  sowing  the  seed 
and  bearing  the  burdens? 

Now  there  are  two  classes  of  laborers,  and  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  know  to  which  class  we  be¬ 
long.  There  is  the  believer  who  works  for  wages. 
This  is  the  lowest  spiritual  platform ;  and  while 
the  Christian  so  living,  may  rest  confidently  for 
salvation  on  the  promise  “He  that  believeth  shall 
be  saved,”  yet  there  is  no  grandeur  or  joy  or  fruit 
in  his  life,  and  the  lowest  seat  in  heaven  will  be 
his  at  last.  You  can  distinguish  this  bargaining 
laborer  in  very  many  ways.  He  has  no  enthusiasm 
in  his  work,  except  in  seasons  of  special  religious 
interest.  He  walks  around  the  crosses  instead  of 
lifting  them  up  as  a  sweet  privilege.  He  is  always 
estimating  how  much  he  must  give  up  for  Jesus’ 
sake,  and  whether  the  sacrifice  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  salvation.  His  life  of  service  is  strictly 
obligation,  while  his  life  in  the  world  is  brimful  of 
fascinating  delight.  He  is  always  troubled  about 
his  hope;  knows  nothing  of  assurance,  for  this 
heavenly  plant  grows  only  in  the  soil  of  fellowship 
with  Christ.  O  it  is  a  hard  life,  this  serving  the 
Master  for  wages,  instead  of  under  the  constrain¬ 
ing  power  of  love..  It  is  so  hard  and  joyless  a  ser¬ 
vice  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of  this 
class  turn  back  to  the  shallow  pleasures  of  the 
world  as  a  relief.  They  deny  self  only  for  the 
sake  of  being  saved ;  they  keep  the  body  under 
only  because  indulgence  may  lose  them  heaven. 
The  sting  of  death  is  never  taken  away ;  salvation 
is  never  certain ;  and  they  are  strangers  to  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Christ. 

Dear  teachers,  is  this  a  picture  of  your  service 
in  the  vineyard  ?  I  fear  that  it  may  be  with  some 
of  you ;  and  if  so,  then  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  your  fruitlessness  and  lack  of  spiritual  power 
and  joy.  Look  now  at  another  picture. '  You  re¬ 
member  that  in  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the 
20th  chapter  of  Matthew,  those  who  were  hired  at 
the  eleventh  hour  made  no  bargain  as  to  wages 
It  is  true  that  in  our  English  version  we  read 
that  the  householder  said  to  this  class  “  Whatever 
is  right,  that  shall  ye  receive  ” ;  but  these  words 
are  without  any  doubt  spurious,  since  they  are  not 
found  in  any  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  are 
wanting  even  in  the  Vulgate.  Now  this  class  of 
laborers,  who  entered  the  vineyard  without  any 
contract,  trusting  to  the  generosity  of  their  lord, 
represent  those  believers  whose  labor  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  is  not  for  wages,  but  is  the  offspring  of  con' 
straining  love.  Not  that  they  lose  sight  of  the 
rewards,  but  they  do  not  labor  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  them.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  love 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  sake  of  salvation,  but  would 
labor  for  Him  as  a  blessed  privilege,  though  they 
knew  that  there  would  be  no  reward. 

And  it  was  because  of  this  absolute  absorption 
of  mind  and  heart  in  Christ,  and  his  sweet  fellow¬ 
ship  with  Him,  that  Paul  had  such  unswerving  as¬ 
surance;  so  that  he  could  say  “IA?«OMWhom  I 
have  believed.”  He  does  not  say  I  know  what 
great  things  /  am  doing,  I  know  the  contract  made 
with  me  on  the  plains  of  Damascus,  and  what  I 
am  to  receive  for  my  labors.  *No,  not  this;  but 
“  I  know  Whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  He  is 
'  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
Him  against  that  day.” 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  early  martyrs ;  for 
they  did  not  confess  Christ  in  the  face  of  torture 
and  agonizing  death  because  they  would  gain 
thereby  a  heavier  crown,  but  because  the  con¬ 
straining  love  of  Christ  had  lifted  them  up  out  of 
self  altogether,  and  above  the  reach  of  the  quiver¬ 
ing  nerves  of  physical  pain.  This  has  been  the  spir¬ 
it  of  those  who  have  turned  away  from  home  and 
friends  and  native  land  to  preach  the  unsearch¬ 
able  riches  of  the  Gospel  to  those  sitting  in  the 
darkness  of  heathenism ;  not  that  they  would  thus 
earn  a  richer  reward  (for  we  can  earn  nothing) ; 
not  that  their  reward  would  be  any  richer  than 
that  of  the  souls  converted  through  their  labors ; 
but  simply  because  they  loved  Christ  and  coveted 
the  heaviest  crosses  for  His  sake.  This  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  spirit  of  every  happy,  strong,  fruit¬ 
ful  disciple,  expressed  in  every  joyous  victory  over 
sin,  in  every  unselfish  word  and  act,  in  every  he¬ 
roic  sacrifice  for  the  uplifting  of  the  fallen,  in  eve¬ 
ry  cup  of  cold  water  pressed  to  parched  lips ;  not 
to  be  saved,  not  to  merit  anything,  but  simplj' 
constrained  by  a  mighty  love  to  Christ.  Roman¬ 
ism  teaches:  Read  so  many  prayers,  suffer  so 
many  penances,  and  a  high  seat  in  Paradise  will 
be  yours.  Protestantism  too  often  teaches :  Read 
your  Bibie,  be  regular  in  your  devotions,  give  of 
your  substance,  conquer  sin,  and  you  will  receive 
a  glorious  reward  above.  But  Jesus  Christ  teach¬ 
es:  Love  Me  (that  is  all),  love  Me,  abide  in  Me, 
suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  to  win  Me,  and  leave 
the  rewards  to  Grace.  And  this  is  the  only  true 
and  satisfying  religion,  and  this  spirit  alone  can 
fashion  heroes  and  martyrs  for  the  vineyard.  You 
remember  how  it  was  with  Simon  Peter  before  the 
resurrection  of  his  Lord.  He  was  a  very  poor  spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  disciple — bold,  yet  a  coward,  profess¬ 
ing  great  things  and  making  wretched  failures, 
and  never  able  to  comprehend  the  sublime  mean¬ 
ing  of  Jesus’  words. 

Now  how  can  we  explain  this  ?  Only  in  one  way. 
Peter  was  working  for  wages,  he  was  following  Je¬ 
sus  for  the  sake  of  the  rewards  when  his  Master 
should  be  the  acknowledged  King  of  Israel.  So 
be  asked  that  selfish  question  (Matt.  xix.  27): 
“  Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all  and  followed 
Thee ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  ?  ”  We 
are  not  then  surprised  to  find  him  sleeping  in 
Gethsemane,  and  denying  his  Lord  with  an  oath 
in  the  judgment  hali;  tor  it  was  Peter  jirst,  and 
it  was  Jesus  only  for  what  Peter  would  receive 
from  Him  as  wages.  But  how  was  it  after  the 
resurrection,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  pour¬ 
ed  out  ?  Ah,  Simon  Peter  has  now  sunken  out  of 
sight,  the  wages  are  a  secondary  matter;  for 
Christ,  His  love.  His  service,  have  so  filled  his 
soul,  crowding  out  all  selfishness,  that  now  there 
is  no  faltering,  no  sleeping,  no  denial,  but  a  stead¬ 
fast  confession,  a  fearless  preaching,  a  passion  for 
ills,  and  a  triumphant  martyr’s  death. 'And  when 
thus  centre  our'love  upon  Him,  and  the  motto 
ir  vineyard  toil  is  “Jesus  only,”  then  His  ser- 
^becomes  a  rapturous  joy.  His  yoke  grows  easy, 
ipder  the  crosses  we  find  our  heaven  begun, 
len  the  sunset  hour  comes  He  will  give  us 
^es,  the  rewards  of  Grace.  Not  according 
[we  have  done,  but  according  to  the  ful- 
pur  love;  not  according  to  the  fimewe 
r^,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  la¬ 


bored.  And  one  hour  of  earnest,  loving  conse-  | 
cration  will  outweigh  years  of  a  legal,  formal  ser¬ 
vice.  The  humble,  self-forgetful  disciple,  who  for 
Christ’s  sake  has  sown,  if  only  one  seed,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  crown  as  heavy  as  Paul’s,  and  an  inher¬ 
itance  as  vast  as  Peter’s,  for  Grace  will  not  look 
to  the  number  of  sheaves,  but  to  the  love  which 
prayed  and  sowed  for  the  harvest. 

That  heathen  convert,  who  took  from  her  ears 
and  neck  and  dress  the  gold  and  silver  trinkets 
which  had  been  her  pride,  as  a  worldling,  and 
placed  them  all  in  the  missionary’s  hands,  saying 
“Take  them — I  give  them  to  Jesus,”  will  have  a 
higher  seat  in  heaven,  than  some  of  her  more  cul¬ 
tivated  sisters  in  the  Church,  whose  pride  is  in 
outward  show  and  in  the  vanities  of  the  world. 
Many  a  Magdalene,  fished  out  from  the  very  scum 
of  sensuality,  but  by  grace  purified,  and  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  bathing  them  with  her  tears  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  will  have 
a  richer  reward  than  many  Christian  women  in 
our  American  churches,  whose  feet  are  nimble  in 
the  dance  but  heavy  in  the  vineyard  work,  whose 
places  are  always  filled  in  the  theatre  but  are 
empty  in  the  room  of  prayer.  Yes — many  a 
humble  tract  distributor,  many  a  lowly,  praying 
Sunday-school  teacher,  many  a  patient,  tolling 
mother,  will  receive  rewards  far  more  glorious, 
than  he,  who  though  more  prominent  in  oflSce,  yet 
lived  rather  to  please  self  than  to  make  the  vine¬ 
yard  fruitful  to  the  glory  of  Christ. 

Teacher,  is  it  not  well,  before  you  commence 
another  quarter’s  lessons,  to  ask  yourself  “  How 
will  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  estimate  my  service 
in  the  scales  of  His  infinite  grace  ?  ”  What  is 
your  highest  ambition,  as  a  believer  ?  Is  it  to 
escape  Hell  and  reach  Heaven,  satisfied  with  the 
lowest  seat,  and  with  a  starless  crown  ?  Is  self 
the  first  object  of  your  love,  and  do  you  love  Jesus 
only  for  what  He  promises  to  self  ?  May  God 
lift  your  soul  up  to  such  a  fellowship  with  Christ, 
that  you  will  love  Him  for  what  He  is,  not  for 
what  He  gives.  As  I  write  these  words,  I  liave 
just  come  from  the  dying  bed  of  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  one  who  has  been  constrained  by  tlie  love 
of  Christ  in  all  His  labors  for  His  Bible-class  of 
young  ladies,  and  for  the  unity  and  power  of  the 
Church.  It  will  not  be  long  before  you  and  I  come 
to  the  close  of  our  teaching,  to  the  end  of  the 
vineyard  sowing;  and  in  proportion  as  we  have 
labored  for  Jesus  and  for  His  glory,  will  our  dying 
hour  be  joyous  and  triumphant.  Let  self  go,  let 
the  world  go,  let  not  your  eyes  be  fixed  even  on 
the  rewards  of  grace,  but  look  up  and  fix  the  gaze 
on  Jesus,  till  His  ioveliness  has  swept  out  of  sight 
even  the  value  of  the  heavenly  crown,  and  you 
spring  to  the  vineyard  toli  with  light  feet  and 
with  a  passion  of  love  which  will  gladly  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  things,  that  you  may  win  Christ  and  be 
found  in  Him.  The  crown  of  righteousness  is 
sure  when  the  battle  is  fought,  the  course  finish¬ 
ed,  the  victory  won. 


WHITTIBB’S  NEW  POEM. 

[The  Prelude  to  “The  King’s  Missive  and  other  Poems.’’] 

I  spread  a  scanty  board  too  late ; 

The  old-time  guests  for  whom  I  wait 
Come  few  and  slow,  methinks,  to-day. 

Ah !  who  could  hear  my  messages 
Across  the  dim  unsounded  seas 
On  which  so  many  have  sailed  away ! 

Come,  then,  old  friends,  who  linger  yet. 

And  let  us  meet,  as  we  have  met. 

Once  more  beneath  this  low  sunshine ; 

And  grateful  for  the  good  we’ve  known. 

The  riddles  solved,  the  ills  outgrown. 

Shake  hands  upon  the  border-line. 

The  favor,  asked  too  oft  before 
From  your  indulgent  ears,  once  more 
I  crave,  and  if  belated  lays 
To  slower,  feebler  measures  move. 

The  silent  sympathy  of  love 
To  me  is  dearer  now  than  praise. 

And  ye,  O  younger  friends,  for  whom 
My  hearth  and  heart  keep  open  room. 

Come  smiling  through  the  shadows  long ; 

Be  with  mb  while  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  with  your  cheerful  voices  drown 
The  minor  of  my  even-song. 

For,  equal  through  the  day  and  night. 

The  wise  Eternal  oversight 
And  love  and  power  and  righteous  will 
Remain :  the  law  of  destiny 
The  best  for  each  and  all  must  be. 

And  life  its  promise  shall  fulfil. 


he  saw  upon  the  canvas  angels,  though  un¬ 
seen  ;  over  him,  his  familiar  attendants  ;  and, 
sent  by  God,  they  had  sometimes  preserved 
him  from  immediate  peril.  He  beheld  himself 
first  as  an  infant  just  expiring,  when  his  life 
was  prolonged  by  an  angel  gently  breathing 
into  his  nostrils.  Most  of  the  occurrences  here 
delineated  were  perfectly  familiar  to  his  recol¬ 
lection,  and  unfolded  many  things  which  he 
had  never  before  understood,  and  which  had 
perplexed  him  with  many  doubts  and  much 
uneasiness.  Among  others  he  was  pai’ticularly 
struck  with  a  picture  in  which  he  was  repr^ 
sented  as  falling  from  his  horse,  when  death 
would  have  been  inevitable  had  not  an  angel 
received  him  in  his  arms,  and  broken  the  force 
of  his  descent.  These  merciful  interpositions 
of  God  filled  him  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and 
his  heart  overfiowed  with  love  as  he  surveyed 
in  them  all  an  exhibition  of  goodness  and  mer¬ 
cy  far  beyond  all  that  he  had  imagined.  Sud¬ 
denly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  rap  at 
the  door.  The  Lord  of  the  mansion  had  arriv¬ 
ed.  The  door  opened,  and  He  entered.  So 
powerful  and  so  overwhelming,  and  withal  of 
such  singular  beauty,  was  His  appearance,  that 
he  sank  down  at  His  feet,  completely  overcome 
by  His  majestic  presence.  His  Lord  gently 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  taking  his 
hand,  led  him  forward  to  the  table.  He  pressed 
with  His  fingers  the  juice  of  the  grapes  into  the 
cup,  and  after  having  drank  Himself,  present¬ 
ed  it  to  him,  saying  “This  is  the  new  wine  in 
My  Father’s  kingdom.’’  No  sooner  had  he 
partaken  than  all  uneasy  sensations  vanished. 
Perfect  love  had  cast  out  fear,  and  he  convers¬ 
ed  with  his  Saviour  as  an  intimate  friend.  Like 
the  silver  rippling  of  the  Summer  sea,  he  heard 
fall  from  His  lips  the  grateful  approbation 
“  Thy  labors  are  over,  thy  work  is  approved  ; 
rich  and  glorious  is  thy  reward.”  Thrilled  with 
an  unspeakable  bliss  that  glided  into  the  very 
depth  of  his  soul,  he  suddenly  saw  glories  up¬ 
on  glories  bursting  upon  his  view. 

The  Doctor  awoke.  Tears  of  rapture  from 
his  joyful  interview  were  rolling  down  his 
cheeks.  Long  did  the  lively  impressions  of 
this  charming  dream  remain  upon  his  mind, 
and  never  could  he  sjieak  of  it  without  emo¬ 
tions  of  joy  and  tenderness. 


DB.  BODBBIDOE’S  BREAK. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Doddridge,  who  lived  as  every  Christian  ought 
to  live,  in  intimate  communion  with  God  daily, 
quite  in  the  precincts  of  heaven,  and  whose 
heart  and  soul  were  continually  anticipating 
the  joys  of  that  glorious  world,  should  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  following  remarkable 
dream. 

Dr.  Doddridge  was  on  terms  of  very  intimate 
friendship  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  in  re¬ 
ligious  conversation  they  spent  many  happy 
hours  together.  Among  other  matters,  a  very 
favorite  topic  was  the  intermediate  state  of  the 
soul,  and  the  probability  that  at  the  instant  of 
dissolution  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  all  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  the  splen¬ 
dors  around  the  throne  of  God.  One  evening, 
after  a  conversation  of  this  nature.  Dr.  Dod¬ 
dridge  retired  to  rest  with  his  mind  lull  of  the 
subject  discussed,  and  in  the  “  visions  of  the 
night  ”  his  ideas  were  shaped  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  form  :  He  dreamed  that  he  was 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  dangerously  ill.  By  degrees  he  seemed 
to  grow  worse,  and  at  last  to  expire.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  he  was  sensible  that  he  exchanged  the 
prison-house  and  sufferings  of  mortality  for  a 
state  of  liberty  and  happiness.  Embodied  in  a 
splendid  aSrial  form,  he  seemed  to  fioat  in  a 
region  of  pure  light.  Beneath  him  lay  the 
earth  ;  but  not  a  glittering  city  or  village,  the 
forest  or  the  sea,  was  visible.  There  was 
nought  to  be  seen  below  save  the  melancholy 
group  of  friends  weeping  around  his  lifeless 
remains. 

Himself  thrilled  with  delight,  he  was  surpris¬ 
ed  at  their  tears,  and  attempted  to  inform 
them  of  his  change  ;  but  by  some  mysterious 
power,  utterance  was  denied  ;  and  as  he  anx¬ 
iously  leaned  over  the  mourning  circle,  gazing 
fondly  upon  them,  and  struggling  to  speak,  he 
rose  silently  upon  the  air,  their  forms  grew 
more  and  more  distant,  and  gradually  melted 
away  from  his  sight.  Reposing  upon  golden 
clouds,  he  found  himself  swiftly  mounting  the 
skies,  with  a  venerable  figure  at  his  side,  guid¬ 
ing  his  mysterious  movements,  and  ,in  whose 
countenance  he  remarked  the  lineaments  of 
youth  and  age  were  blended  together  with  an 
intimate  harmony  and  majestic  sweetness. 
They  travelled  through  a  vast  region  of  empty 
space,  until  at  length  the  battlements  of  a  glo¬ 
rious  edifice  shone  in  the  distance,  and  as  its 
form  rose  brilliant  and  distinct  among  the  far- 
off  shadows  that  flitted  across  their  path,  ttie 
guide  informed  him  that  the  palace  he  beheld 
was  for  the  present  to  be  his  mansion  of  rest. 
Gazing  upon  its  splendor,  he  replied  that  while 
on  earth  he  had  heard  that  eye  had  not  seen, 
nor  had  the  ear  heard,  nor  could  it  enter  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him  ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  building  to  which  they 
were  then  rapidly  approaching  was  superior  to 
anything  he  had  ever  before  seen,  yet  its 
grandeur  had  not  exceeded  the  conceptions  he 
had  formed.  The  guide  made  no  reply — they 
were  already  at  the  doer,  and  entered. 

The  guide  introduced  him  into  a  spacious 
apartment,  at  the  extremity  of  which  stood  a 
table  covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth,  a  gold¬ 
en  cup,  and  a  cluster  of  grapes  ;  and  there  he 
said  he  must  remain,  for  he  would  receiv’e  in  a 
short  time  a  visit  from  the  Lord  of  the  man¬ 
sion,  and  that  during  the  interval  before  His 
arrival,  the  apartment  would  furnish  him  with 
sufficient  entertainment^nd  instruction.  The 
guide  vanished,  and  he  was  left  alone.  He  be¬ 
gan  to  examine  the  decorations  of  the  room, 
and  observed  that  the  walls  were  adorned  with 
a  number  of  pictures.  Upon  nearer  inspection 
he  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  they  form¬ 
ed  a  complete  biography  of  his  own  life.  Here 


A  POPULAR  MINISTRY. 

A  ministry  that  pleases  everybody,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  may  well  sus¬ 
pect  itself.  Look  at  the  doctrines  we  preach— 
human  depravity,  our  Lord’s  true  Deity,  the 
atonement  on  the  Cross,  the  Personality  and 
Work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  need  by  every 
man — the  most  amiable  and  cultivated — of  be¬ 
ing  regenerated,  the  Bible  the  qole  rule  of  faith, 
self-denial  a  part  of  true  Christian  living,  re- 
tiibution  on  the  impenitent  concurrent  with 
natural  immortality,  the  obligation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  and  all  this  with  a  worship  conspicuous¬ 
ly  plain  and  free  from  showy  and  meretricious 
decoration.  Make  all  this  palatable  to  “  socie¬ 
ty,”  the  “  world,”  everybody  ! 

No :  this  whole  message  tramples  on  the 
pride  of  human  intellect ;  belittles  the  boasted 
culture  of  the  time,  and  it  is,  if  understood,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  “  life  ”  which  we  are 
being  persuaded  to  import  and  servilely  copy, 
from  Paris. 

“  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ”  one  may  say.  Go 
on  and  preach  these  truths,  only  more  clearly, 
firmly  and  tenderly.  “  But  what  if  the  people 
leave  me  ?  ”  Yes  :  some  will  leave  you  and  go 
to  churches  they  like  better,  assigning  various 
reasons  for  the  same.  That  is  their  matter. 
Yours  is  to  preach  for  the  saving  of  men,  not 
for  the  keeping  of  them  in  the  pews.  “But 
cultivated  and  well-to-do  people  will  quit  the 
church.”  Let  them.  It  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  them.  Remember  Paul’s  words  “  Not  many 
wise,  mighty,  noble,  are  called.”  “  But  it  is  a 
pity  they  should  not  be  saved.”  Certainly, 
but  it  is  by  the  truth  they  are  to  be  saved  ;  and 
you  are  a  teacher  of  the  truth.  “  But  I  may 
set  them  against  it !  ”  Yes,  and  if  your  spirit 
is  bad,  you  will  be  verily  guilty  in  so  doing. 
But  if  yours  is  the  right  spirit,  then  your  min 
istry  will  be  like  Christ’s  which  irritated,  and 
drove  off  not  a  few,  especially  of  the  ritualists, 
and  intellectual  kind.  “  For  judgment  I  am 
come  into  this  world  ;  that  they  which  see  not 
might  see,  and  that  they  which  see  might  be 
made  blind.” — Dr.  John  Hall. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORB  ARYAN. 

We  have  to  i.iquire  into  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Aryan  ;  and  this  is  not  a  difficult  matter, 
or  one  about  which  thei’e  is  much  question.  In 
Sanskrit  the  word  arya,  with  a  short  initial  a, 
is  applied  to  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  connected  etymologically  with  the 
Latin  arare  and  the  archaic  English  ear,  “  to 
plow.”  As  men  who  had  risen  to  an  agricul¬ 
tural  stage  of  civilization,  the  Aryans  might  no 
doubt  fairly  contrast  themselves  with  their  no¬ 
madic  Turanian  neighbors,  who — as  Huns,  Tar¬ 
tars,  and  Turks — have  at  different  times  dis¬ 
turbed  the  Indo-European  world.  But  for  the 
real  source  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  the  race, 
we  must  look  further.  This  word  ari/n,  “  a  cul 
tivator  of  the  soil,”  came  naturally  enough  in 
Sanskrit  to  mean  a  householder  or  land-owner, 
and  hence  it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  it  reoc¬ 
cur  ring,  with  a  long  initial  a,  as  an  adjective, 
meaning  “  noble  ”  or  “  of  good  family.”  As  a 
national  appellative,  w’hether  in  Sanskrit  or 
Zend,  this  initial  a  is  always  long,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Aryans  gave  them¬ 
selves  this  title  as  being  the  noble,  aristocratic, 
or  ruling  race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  abo¬ 
riginal  races  which  they  brought  into  servitude. 
In  this  sense  of  noble,  the  word  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  composition  of  Persian  proper 
names,  such  as  Ariobarzanes,  Ariaramnes,  and 
Ariarathes  ;  just  as  in  old  English  we  have  the 
equivalent  word  ethel,  or  noble,  in  such  names 
as  Ethelwolf  and  Ethelred.  As  an  ethnic  name, 
therefore,  the  word  Aryan  seems  to  have  a  tinge 
of  patriotic  or  clannish  self-satisfaction  about 
it.  But  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that  such  a  shade 
of  meaning  has  been  more  than  justified  by  his¬ 
tory  ;  for  we  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
we  may  profitably  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  dis 
cussion,  and  show  how  the  term  Aryan  is  prop¬ 
erly  applicable,  not  merely  over  an  Indo-Per- 
sian,  but  over  an  Indo-European  area,  compre 
heading  the  most  dominant  races  known  to 
history — the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Slavs  and 
Teutons,  with  the  highly-composite  English, 
whose  language  and  civilization  are  now 
spreading  themselves  with  unexampled  rapid¬ 
ity  over  all  the  hitherto  unoccupied  regions  of 
the  earth,  which  the  Vendidad  did  not  care  or 
did  not  know  how  to  specify.— February  At¬ 
lantic. 

PRINCE  BISHARCK’S  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Here  is  Bismarck’s  confession  of  faith,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  late  number  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review  :  “  Were  I  no  longer  a  Christian  I 
would  not  remain  an  hour  in  the  King’s  ser¬ 
vice.  If  I  did  not  obey  God,  if  I  did  not  count 
upon  Him,  I  should  certainly  pay  no  homage 
to  earthly  masters.  I  should  have  to  live,  of 
course  ;  I  should  be  in  a  good  enough  position, 
and  should  have  no  need  of  them.  Why  should 
I  fret  and  toil  unceasingly  in  this-world,  and 
expose  myself  to  perplexities  and  ill-usage,  if  I 
did  not  feel  that  I  must  do  my  duty  ?  I  have 
a  firm,  unshaken  faith  in  a  life  after  death 
therefore  I  am  a  Royalist,  otherwise  I  should 
be  a  Republican.  If  I  did  not  believe  in  a  di¬ 
vine  order  which  has  destined  the  German  na 
tion  for  something  good  and  great,  I  would 
forthwith  go  out  of  the  diplomatic  business,  or 
I  would  never  have  entered  it  To  what  origi¬ 
nal  to  ascribe  the  sense  of  duty  I  know  not,  ex¬ 
cept  to  God.  Orders  and  titles  have  no  charms 
for  me.  The  firm  stand  that  for  ten  years  I 
have  taken  against  all  possible  absurdities  of 
the  Court,  I  owe  purely  to  my  decided  faith. 
Take  from  me  this  faith,  and  you  take  from 
me  my  country.  If  I  were  not  a  Christian  and 
a  firm  believer,  if  I  had  not  the  miraculous 
basis  of  religion,  you  would  never  have  had 
such  a  Chancellor.  Give  me  a  successor  on 
this  basis,  and  I  retire  at  once.  Take  away 
from  me  my  relation  to  God,  and  I  am  the 
man  to  pack  up  to-morrow  and  be  off  for 
Varzin  to  grow  my  oats.  I  have  then  no  King 
and  why  ?  If  it  were  not  God’s  command,  why 
should  I  submit  to  these  Hohenzollerns  ?  They 
are  a  Swabian  family  no  better  that  my  own, 
and  I  should  have  no  interest  in  them.”  (R^d 
1  John  V.  4,  6.) 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  first  almanac  was  printed  by  George 
Von  Purbach  in  1640. 

Louisiana  was  sold  to  the  United  States  in 
1803  for  $15,000,000. 

Vermont,  alone  of  the  New  England  States, 
does  not  make  Washington’s  birthday  a  legal 
holiday. 

Four  quinine  pills  for  a  sick  elephant  at 
Bridgeport,  a  few  days  ago,  cost  five  dollars 
each. 

P.  T.  Barnura  has  the  largest  horse  in  the 
world  at  his  headquarters  in  Bridgeport,  Ct 
He  is  22  hands  high  and  weighs  2800  pounds. 

It  takes  a  man  an  hour  and  a  half  to  wind 
up  the  clock  on  Trinity  Church  in  this  city. 
The  wire-rope  is  280  feet  long,  to  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  1,500  pound  weight. 

The  debt  of  New  York  city,  according  to  a 
recent  statement  of  the  Controller,  is  $123,176,- 
828.  About  forty  millions  of  this  are  payable 
in  1904 ;  fifty-six  millions  in  1926 ;  eighteen 
millions  in  1928. 

The  Legislature  of  Arkansas  propose  to  de¬ 
cree  that  the  pronunciation  of  its  name  shall 
henceforth  be  Arkansaw.  The  question  is  al¬ 
ready  mooted  whether  its  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  neighbors  must  also  be  called  Kansaw  and 
Texaw ! 

A  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  makes  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  confessional  of  his  Church  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  of  all  Roman  Catholic  fallen 
women,  nineteen-twentieths  trace  the  beginning 
of  their  sad  state  to  the  modern  dance.  It  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  a  priori  reasoning  to 
offset  that  fact. 

The  late  Henry  Wilson  was  a  consistent  tee¬ 
totaler,  and  once  gave  at  Washington  a  dinner 
without  wine  to  W.  E.  Forster,  now  Chief  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Ix’eland,  and  another  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  who  was  also  visiting  this  country. 
Among  the  other  guests  were  one  or  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet  and  several  foreign  Minis¬ 
ters,  Senators,  Representatives,  and  journalists. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  has  served  longer  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  than  any  other 
man.  He  served  sixteen  years  before  the  war, 
and  his  total  service  has  been  twenty-four 
years.  Mr.  Kelley  comes  next,  having  served 
twenty  years  continuously.  Mr.  Randall  has 
served  eighteen  years,  and  Mr.  Garfield  would 
have  served  a  similar  length  of  time  if  he  had 
kept  his  seat  to  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  January,  1881,  a 
freight  engine  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
road  was  sent  out  from  Palo  Alto,  Pa.,  to  bring 
in  a  train  of  loaded  coal-cars  from  a  siding. 
An  hour  later  the  engine  was  found  a  mile  be¬ 
yond  the  siding  with  all  the  crew — engineer, 
conductor,  and  two  brake  men — dead  and  terri¬ 
bly  mutilated.  The  boiler  had  exploded,  tear¬ 
ing  the  engine  to  pieces  and  killing  all  the  men. 
As  the  explosion  occurred  in  a  very  lonely 
place  and  all  the  men  were  killed,  no  details 
are  known. 

A  German  organist,  having  lost  the  key  to 
his  instrument,  could  not  play.  He  put  his 
head  over  the  gallery,  and  thus  addressed  the 
minister,  who  had  just  finished  the  reading  of  a 
hymn :  “  Mister  breecher !  Mister  breecher ! 
Ve  vont  have  no  singing  dis  afternoon.  De 
key  not  coomed,  and  de  lady  vat  sings  de 
sobrano  bees  not  coomed,  and  de  rest  of  de 
Peebles  vat  sings  bees  not  coomed,  and  de 
organ  bees  not  obened,  and  ve  vont  have  no 
singing  dis  afternoon,  mister  breecher.  Dat’s 
so.” 

The  town  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  colonial  days 
made  the  following  regulations  :  “  It  is  ordered 
that  noe  yonge  man  who  is  neither  married  nor 
hath  any  servaunts  and  be  noe  publick  officer, 
shall  keepe  house  by  himself  without  consent 
of  the  towne  where  he  lives  first  had,  under 
pain  of  20s.  per  weeke.”  And  “  noe  man  of  a 
family  shall  give  habitation  or  enterteinment 
to  any  yonge  man  to  soijourne  in  his  family, 
but  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  towne  where 
he  dwells,  under  the  like  penalty  of  20s.  per 
weeke.” 

Secretary  Evarts  has  had  made  several  fac¬ 
similes  of  the  little  desk  upon  which  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  which  was  presented  to  the  nation 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  Coolidge  of  Boston,  and  is 
now  deposited  in  the  State  Department  build¬ 
ing,  in  Washington.  They  are  of  mahogany, 
and  are  to  be  presented  to  Senator  Dawes,  Rep¬ 
resentative  Crapo  of  Massachusetts,  and  Sena¬ 
tor  Johnston  and  Representative  Tucker  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  mementoes  of  the  part  they  took  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  presentation  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  desk. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  Gen. 
Garfield  was  the  first  of  our  Presidents  to  go 
into  office  on  a  Friday.  On  the  other  hand  he 
was  the  third,  both  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Franklin  Pierce  having  had  that  distinction. 
To  settle  the  matter  we  print  the  list  of  inaug¬ 
uration  days,  premising  that  Washington  was 
not  sworn  in  until  April  30,  1789,  and  that 
when  the  4th  of  March  comes  on  a  Sunday  the 
ceremonies  take  place  the  next  day. 


George  Washington . . . . 

..Wednesday, 

March  4, 1789. 

(Second  term) . 

..Monday, 

“  1793. 

John  Adams . 

.  .Saturday, 

“  1797. 

Thomae  Jefferson  . 

,  ..Wednesday, 

••  1801. 

(Second  term) . 

Monday, 

1806. 

James  Madleon . 

..Saturday, 

“  1809. 

(Second  term) . 

.  .Thursday, 

“  1813. 

James  Monroe . . 

...Tuesday, 

1817. 

(Second  term) . 

.  .Sunday, 

1821. 

John  Quincy  Adams... 

.  .Friday, 

182.5. 

Andrew  Jackson . 

. .  .Wednesday, 

“  18.9. 

(Second  term) . 

.  .Monday, 

••  1833. 

Martin  Van  Buren . 

..Saturday, 

“  1837. 

Wm.  Henry  Hcurrlson. . 

.  .Thursday, 

“  1841. 

John  Tyler . 

...Sunday, 

April  4,  1841. 

James  k.  Polk . 

..Tuesday, 

March  4, 1846. 

Zachary  Taylor . 

...Sunday, 

“  1849. 

Millard  Fillmore . 

...Wednesday, 

July  4, 1860. 

Franklin  Pierce . 

...Friday, 

March  4,  1853. 

James  Buchanan . 

...Wednesday, 

“  1867. 

Abraham  Lincoln . 

..Monday, 

“  1861. 

(Second  term)  . . . . 

. .  Saturday, 

“  1865. 

Andrew  Johnson . 

..Saturday, 

April  16, 1865. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant . 

.  .Thursday, 

March  4, 1869. 

(Second  term) . 

Tuesday, 

“  1873. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes.. 

..Sunday, 

1877. 

James  A.  Garfield . 

.  .Friday, 

“  1881. 

A  female  patient  with  chronic  gastritis  had 
habitually  taken  morphine  in  tlie  form  of 
“sleeping  drops.”  For  the  first  few  times 
she  was  given  morphine,  but  after  this  the  hos¬ 
pital  physician  had  a  bottle  carefully  labelled 
“sleeping  drops,”  and  filled  with  water.  Of 
this  she  took  a  drachm  at  bedtime.  At  first 
she  complained  that  the  medicine  was  too 
strong,  and  made  her  head  feel  badly  the  next 
day,  so  that  the  dose  was  reduced.  This  she 
took  for  nearly  a  month,  sleeping  nicely  when 
she  did  take  it,  and  not  sleeping  at  all  when  it 
was  kept  from  her  for  the  sake  of  experiment. 

The  first  saw-mill  built  in  England,  says  Mr. 
Coffin,  was  by  a  Dutchman,  but  tlie  opposition 
of  the  men  who  worked  by  hand  was  so  great 
that  he  had  to  pull  it  down.  In  1767  another 
was  erected,  but  a  mob  tore  it  down.  So  pro 
gress  has  everywhere  had  to  overcome  obsta¬ 
cles.  In  1390  some  friars  in  Switzerland  wish¬ 
ed  to  build  a  wind-mill  to  save  the  labor  of 
grinding  corn  by  hand,  but  a  neighboring  lord 
who  had  bought  the  country  around  forbade 
them  because  he  said  he  owned  the  winds.  The 
bishop  was  appealed  to,  who  said  the  winds  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Church  and  could  hot  be  used. 

Senator  David  Davis  is  the  most  extensive 
land-owner  in  Central  Illinois.  His  taxes 
amount  to  about  $27,000  yearly.  When  he 
opened  a  law  office  in  Bloomington  he  pos¬ 
sessed  only  a  few  hundred  dollare.  Feeling 
convinced  that  there  was  a  great  future  for  the 
West,  he  invested  all  his  money  in  land,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  he  still  holds.  His 
residence,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
State,  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  portion  of  Bloomington,  and  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  well  laid-out  grounds,  rich  shade-trees, 
and  tempting  drives.  His  son’s  house  is  about 
half  a  mile  distant. 

The  Publishers’  Weekly  puts  down  the  books 
published  in  this  country  in  1880  at  a  total  of 
2,076 — an  average  of  over  34  a  week.  These 
are  classified  approximately  as  follows :  Fic¬ 
tion,  292  ;  juvenile  books,  270  ;  theology  and 
religion,  239 ;  biography,  memoirs,  etc.,  151 ; 
education — language,  131  ;  description,  travel, 
etc.,  115  ;  medical  science,  114  ;  poetry  and  the 
drama.  111 ;  literary  history  and  miscellany, 
106 ;  political  and  social,  99.  The  remainder, 
448  in  number,  are  divided  among  works  of 
history,  utilitarian  arts,  law,  national  sciences, 
fine  arts,  domestic  and  rural,  amusements,  hu¬ 
morous,  musical,  and  philosophic  publications. 


A  servant  had  burnt  some  cake  to  a  crisp, 
and  was  told  by  the  disturbed  mistress  to  throw 
it  into  the  ash-barrel.  “  Sure,  ma’am,”  said 
Bridget,  “  I  wudn’t  fret  mesilf  about  the  loikes 
o’  that,  if  I  wuz  you.  Jist  give  it  to  the  doona- 
tion  party.” 

At  the  trial  of  a  theatrical  manager  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  leading  politician  accused  him  of 
ruining  his  son.  The  presiding  judge  quietly 
remarked  ‘  I  am  sorry  for  your  son,  but  I  have 
no  sympathy  for  you.  Five  years  ago  I  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  Legislature  a  bill  to  abolish 
these  places.  It  passed  the  Senate  and  was  de¬ 
feated  in  the  House  by  your  single  opposition !  ’ 

Dr.  J.  D.  Galloway,  who  died  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  had  twenty-two  sons  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  late  war.  Ten  out  of  the 
twenty-two  were  killed  on  the  battlefield.  Dr. 
Galloway  was  also  famous  for  the  number  of 
his  wives,  of  whom  he  had  seventeen,  though 
but  one  at  a  time.  Some  of  the  wives  died, 
and  from  others  he  was  divorced. 

THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  apportionment 
question  in  Congress  brought  out  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts.  In  submitting  his  proposition  to 
increase  the  number  of  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  301  or  307,  Mr.  Cox  read  such  facts  as 
he  had  gathered  from  a  pretty  wide  survey, 
bearing  on  the  general  subject:  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  with  a  population  of  346,984,  has  379 
members  in  the  Lower  House,  while  Illinois, 
with  a  population  of  3,083,325,  has  only  153 
members.  All  the  newer  States  have  adopted 
a  system  favoring  a  membership  in  the  Lower 
House,  sustaining  the  relation  of  3  to  1,  or  2  to  1, 
to  the  Senate.  In  New  Hampshire  the  ratio  is 
30  to  1,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  4 
to  1.  In  the  United  States  there  have  been 
more  changes  in  the  general  legislative  assem¬ 
bly  than,  in  other  countries,  because  of  the 
rapid  increase  in  population  and  the  admission 
of  new  States.  The  system  was  framed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  rapid  changes,  and  it  has 
done  so. 

In  1787,  when  there  were  only  13  States,  there 
were  65  members  of  the  House.  In  1790  there 
was  16  States,  and  108  members  ;  in  1800, 17 
States  and  142  members ;  in  1810, 18  States  and 
182  members  ;  in  1820,  27  States  and  216  mem¬ 
bers  ;  in  1830,  28  States  and  240  members ;  in 
1840,  29  States  and  223  members ;  in  1850,  33 
States  and  233  members ;  in  1860, 37  States  and 
243  member’s ;  and  under  the  apportionment  of 
1870,  38  States  and  293  members.  If  the  num¬ 
ber  of  members  remains  the  same  under  the 
new  apportionment,  the  South  will  make  a  net 
gain  of  six  members.  If  the  number  is  made 
307,  the  old  slave  States  will  gain  nine,  the 
Western  States  ten,  and  the  Eastern  and  Mid¬ 
dle  States  lose  five.  Mr.  Cox  estimates  that  if 
the  membership  is  made  301,  the  old  slave 
States  will  gain  six  members,  the  Western 
States  eight,  and  that  the  Eastern  States  will 
lose  three,  and  the  Middle  States  three,  making 
the  net  gain  to  the  South  the  same  as  at  307. 
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THE  FAVORED  MAN. 

By  REV.  R.  M.  PATTERSON,  D.D. 

The  lessons  of  the  life  of  "  Elijah  ”  made  to  bear  upon 
the  actions  and  the  Interests  of  the  present  day. 

16mo.  Price  SI  00. 

CHINESE  ^VE  GIRL 

A  most  life-like  Illustration  of  the  lot  of  woman  in  China. 
16mo.  Illustrated.  Price  SI  40. 


THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  BUILT. 

A  strong  example  of  the  evil  of  adding  llquor-selllug  to  a 
business  otherwise  legitimate. 

16mo.  Illustrated,  Price  SI  Z5. 

FIVE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND; 

Ann  and  Jane  Taylor,  Uary  Martha  Sherwood,  Hannah 
More,  and  Elizabeth  Fry. 

16mo.  Illustrated.  Price  SI  40. 
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Or  “NO  TENSION  ’’  Silent  Sewing  Machine. 
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HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

FIUTT-FIFTH  SEIl-ANXUAL  8TATEHEHT, 

Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the 
First  day  of  JAKUARY,  1881. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Pre- 
miiuns,  -  1,931,973  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses, 
and  all  other  Claims,  -  -  989,986  16 

Het  Surplus, .  1,639,946  98 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  -  $6,860,606  Id 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks .  SSSOilie  67 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  lien 
on  Beal  Estate  (worth  •4,360,050)..  1,801,808  OO 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value)..  3,584,000  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value) .  407,443  50 

State  a.id  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

value) .  193,750  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  cf  Collaterals  S566,30e)  338,080  08 

Interest  due  on  1st  January,  1881 .  59,009  08 

Premiums  uncollected  and  in  hands 

of  Agents .  118,085  15 

Beal  Estate .  51,953  51 

Total . •0,860,506  14 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOYEK 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

181  BBOASWAT,  ^rsnr  toes. 

Fifty-seventh  Semi-Annual  Statement,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Janiuu7, 1881. 

Cash  CapitaL  -  -  -  -  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  475,269  37  . 

Reserve  for  other  Liabilities,  94,193  39 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  830,626  69 


Total  Assets, 


-  $2,400,082  98 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,200,000) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn . 

Loans  on  Call,  amply  secured . 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds . 

Bauk  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Real  Estate  . . 

Balances  In  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums. . . 
Accrued  Interest . 


,337,636  24 


182,760  00 
177,250  00 
236,149  03 
219,076  00 
114,267  60 
42,760  00 
1,000  00 

87,269  69 
2,834  92 


-  $2,460,082  28 

BENJ.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Seo’y. 
CHARLES.  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Sec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

Orricis  (New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings.  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  re-lusurance . •1,340,196  09 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims .  380,387  95 

Capital .  1„000,009  OO 

NET  SURPLUS  I 

Special  Reserve  Fund . $600,000  00 

Guaranty  Surplus  Fund .  600,000  00 

Unallotted  Surplus .  306,136  77—1,300,135  77 


Deduct  for  future  decline  (if  any)  In 
market  value . 


•3,938,719  41 
60,000  OO 


Total  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1881.. •3,888, 7 19  41 
DlBKCTORSt 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Yloe-Fresident. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTraiDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  TAIL, 
THEODOBE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ABNOLD, 

WM.  H.  BICHABDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
SEYMOUB  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIRS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
CYRUS  PECK, 

E.  W.  COBLIE8, 

OEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMBS  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  DesL 
CHAS.  H.  OUTCHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 

JNO.  L.  BIKBB. 
WILLIAM  BBYOE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  BPAULDINO, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

RICHARD  A.  M’OURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWABD  HABTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON. 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE. 

CYRUS  PECK, 

Sec  eta ry. 

A.  M.  KIRBY. 

Sec.  Loesi  Dtp. 


lOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  Oen.  Agent.  F.  C.  MOORE.  Agency  Managtr 


T  H<£ 

PENNSYLYANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

.  804,038  88 

.  807,073  23 


Liabilities, . 

Surplus, . 

Total  Assets, . $2,011  112  11 

JOHN  DBTBBBUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Seeretarv 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  LIYEBPOOL  and  LONDON. 
Established  1845. 

HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

66  WaU  St^ew  York. 

STATEMENT. 

Subscribed  Capital . •9,651,800  OO 


Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  In  Cash .  1,447,736  OO 

Net  Fire  Surplus . •7,030,437  73 


Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . •8,468,153  73 

The  Royal  Insuranue  Company  has  the  largest 
Surplus  ef  any  Fire  Insnranee  Company  In  the 
woAd. 

U.  8.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  ($2,318,411.25  U.S.OOV.  Stocks) . $2,703,964  01 

Liabilities,  Including  reinsurance .  1,479,006  96 

Surplus . ...•1,334,045  08 

The  Tariff  of  Bates  In  this  City  having  been  abol¬ 
ished,  the  Royal  Is  now  prepared  to  write  all  risks 
ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  tor  Insurance  are  Invited. 

E.  F.  BEDDAtL,  Manager. 

W.  W.  HENSBAW,  Aseitt.  Manager 


Moderation  ts.  Total  Abstinenca 

THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  have  just 
published  an'  important  and  valuable  Pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  the  Address  of  Rev.  Dr.  HOWARD  CRUSBY  In  Bos¬ 
ton,  entitled  “A  Calm  View  of  Temperance,”  together  with 
Beplles  to  It  by  Rev.  Dr.  MARK  HOPKINS,  WEN¬ 
DELL  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,  Rev,  Dr.  T.  L.  CUYLER. 
EZRA  M.  HUNT,  M.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  GORDON, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  FOSTER,  of  Iowa,  and  extracts  from  News¬ 
papers,  with  Medical  and  Biblical  authorities. 

13mo,  130  pages,  price  60c.,  cloth  ;  paper,  35c. 

Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of  price.  Address 

J.  N.  STB.AKNS,  I’liblisbiiig  ihgont, 

68  BEADE  8TBEBT,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  CONFESSIONAL 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  ever  written,  and  by 
one  who  for  twenty-five  years  Was  a  priest  In  the 
Rome.  Steel  frontispiece.  Cloth,  296  pages  $126 
all  booksellers,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  iSo^e  p  bv  ^ 
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LORD 


a  Prayer  llluatratert,  sas  tii. 


JCommandmanta  MaUstS,!  M 
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THE  IMPERIAL  ASSASSINATION. 

The  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  is  dead,  murder¬ 
ed  in  his  own  capital,  and  that  not  when  he 
was  alone,  and  an  assassin  could  creep  upon 
him  by  stealth,  but  when  returning  from  a  mil¬ 
itary  review,  with  a  mounted  guard  following 
his  carriage.  Nothing  could  show  better  how 
impossible  it  is  to  protect  a  life  which  is  the 
object  of  constant  pursuit  by  great  numbers  of 
men,  who  are  banded  together  in  secret  and 
deadly  conspiracy.  Knowing  what  plots  there 
were  against  him,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
event  was  unexpected,  for  the  attempt  at  as¬ 
sassination  has  been  made  six  times  before,  so 
that  of  late  years  he  was  never  free  from  a 
sense  of  danger.  It  seemed  that  he  could  not 
go  anywhere  and  be  safe.  If  he  sought  retire¬ 
ment  at  a  German  w’atering-piace,  the  assassin 
pursued  him  there ;  if  he  visited  the  Great  Ex- 
posiiion  at  Paris,  and  was  riding  with  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  in  the  Bois  de  Bologne,  an  ex¬ 
iled  Pole  fired  at  him  in  his  carriage ;  on  the 
road  to  Moscow  bombs  were  placed  under  the 
railway  train ;  even  his  own  palace  was  under¬ 
mined  by  conspirators,  and  an  apartment  blown 
up  at  the  moment  he  was  expected  to  enter  it. 
Thus  he  was  never  safe.  For  years  he  had 
been  haunted  by  the  fear  of  assassination,  so 
that  he  could  not  see  a  strange  face  approach 
him,  a  hand  outstretched  to  hand  him  a  iieti- 
tion,  without  a  fear  that  it  held  a  pistol  or  a 
dagger.  And  yet  he  had  escaped  so  often  that 
people  began  to  say  that  he  had  a  charmed 
life.  But  his  hour  was  to  come ;  he  could  not 
escape  bis  destiny.  Last  Sunday,  on  returning 
from  a  military  review,  with  a  troop  of  Cos¬ 
sacks  behind  him,  a  bomb  exploded  under  his 
carriage,  and  another  at  his  feet,  by  which  he 
was  torn  to  pieces.  He  was  carried  to  the  Pal¬ 
ace,  and  in  a  few  hours  breathed  his  last  in  the 
midst  of  the  Imperial  family. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  event  has  created 
a  tremendous  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
Not  only  is  St.  Petersburg  agitated,  but  every 
European  capital.  Other  sovereigns  feel  in 
danger,  for  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  has 
thus  started  up  in  the  North,  may  appear  in 
Vienna  and  Berlin. 

It  is  impossible  to  hear  of  this  event  without 
profound  regret.  Whatever  the  errors  and 
mistakes  of  Alexander,  he  had  been  a  bene¬ 
factor  to  his  country.  For  one  act  alone  he 
deserves  to  be  held  in  honored  and  grateful  re¬ 
membrance.  He  w^is  the  emancipator  of  the 
serfs,  by  which  twenty-three  millions  were  re¬ 
leased  from  what  was  only  another  form  of 
slavery.  For  this  act  the  credit  belongs  to  him 
alone.  It  was  his  own  decree,  conceived  in  his 
own  heart  and  carried  out  by  his  own  will, 
against  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  nobles 
and  great  land-holders  of  Bussia.  For  this 
alone,  if  he  had  done  nothing  else,  he  deserves 
to  be  held  in  the  everlasting  remembrance  and 
gratitude  of  the  Russian  people. 

We  deplore  this  assassination,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  Czar,  but  for  the  sake  of  lib¬ 
erty,  which  is  dishonored  by  such  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  her  name.  It  is  not  by  violence  and 
blood  that  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  is  the 
cause  of  universal  humanity,  is  to  be  promot¬ 
ed.  Even  when  governments  are  bad,  this  is 
not  the  way  to  make  them  better.  It  may 
seem  an  easy  way,  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrant,  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  But  the  dag¬ 
ger,  when  drawn  out,  is  apt  to  be  plunged  into 
other  breasts,  and  those  of  the  poor,  the  lowly, 
and  the  suffering.  Such  a  cowardly  crime 
provokes  a  severe  retribution  that  too  often 
falls  on  the  heads  of  the  innocent.  It  pro¬ 
vokes  the  Government  to  a  greater  degree  of 
tyranny.  The  reins  of  despotism  are  drawn 
tighter.  The  people  are  subjected  to  a  closer 
vigilance,  and  military  rule  is  made  to  bear 
harder  and  harder.  And  so  the  people,  who 
are  always  the  sufferers  in  such  crimes,  are 
made  the  more  miserable. 


A  OENEROl'M  AND  PUBLI08PIKITFJI  FAMILY. 

The  immense  benefit  to  a  quiet  country  vil¬ 
lage  of  having  in  it  a  family  of  wealth  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  who  by  their  own  liberality  and  the 
inspiration  of  their  example  give  an  impulse  to 
everything  that  is  good,  and  thus  change  the 
whole  character  of  the  town,  was  never  better 
illustrated  than  in  the  .case  of  the  Fairbanks  of 
Vermont,  who  have  taken  the  lead  in  making 
St.  J ohnsbury  the  place  that  it  is.  A  correspond¬ 
ent  elsewhere  tells  of  the  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  town  of  that  one  family.  In  a  subsequent 
note  he  says  that  in  addition  to  their  other  acts 
of  generosity,  they  have  gdven  largely  in  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  the  beautiful  church 
— how  largely,  it  has  not  been  stated.  After  the 
subscription  had  been  brought  up  to  $40,000, 
Messrs.  Horace  and  Franklin  Fairbanks  took 
the  oontreict  for  building,  changed  the  material 
from  brick  to  stone,  and  supplied  the  extra  cost 
of  building  and  finishing,  bringing  up  the  cost 
to  $100,000,  or,  as  some  say,  $120,000.  Mr. 
Charles  Fairbanks,  now  of  Tunbridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  a  son  of  the  former  Governor  Erastus 
Fairbanks,  presented,  in  memory  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  fine  organ, At  a  cost  of  $4,003;  and 
Mrs.  Qoodell  the  pulpit  Bible. 

The  Fairbanks  are  well  known  as  devoted 
men  of  culture  and  taste,  as  well  as  wealth. 
Liberal  and  active  in  support  of  public  institu¬ 
tions,  they  have  built  and  endowed  schools  and 
libraries,  assisted  churobes,  and  by  beautifying 
their  own  properties,  encouraged  and  stimulat¬ 
ed  others  to  follow  their  example. 

The  Athenmum  is  a  fine,  tastefully  designed 
edifice,  erected  and  presented  to  the  village  by 
Hon.  Horace  Fairbanks,  late  Governor  of  the 
State,  and  If  we  are  oonectljr  informed,  also 


most  of  the  large  collection  of  books  and 
works  of  art  contained  in  it.  On  two  days  in 
each  week  its  doors  are^open  to  the  villagers 
and  their  friends,  aud  the  books  are  free  to  all, 
under  certain  necessary  restrictions. 

And  what  Is  as  worthy  of  note  as  anything  in 
this  enteriirise  of  church  building,  the  church 
in  St.  Johnsbury  has  not  allowed  its  gifts  to 
other  benevolent  object«,  home  and  foreign,  to 
fall  off  in  constancy  or  amount. 


DR.  CRONBY  AND  DR.  NELMON. 

We  take  it  for  granted  tliat  all  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist,  when  they  took  up  the  last 
number,  read  Dr.  Nelson’s  “Calm  View  of  Dr. 
Crosby,”  for  we  all  enjoy  this  kind  of  “calm 
view  ”  of  other  people ;  and  by  the  same  law 
of  interest,  we  presume  not  a  single  reader  this 
week  will  pass  over  Dr.  Crosby’s  “  Calm  View 
of  Dr.  Nelson.”  There  is  just  enough  of  the 
personal  element  in  such  a  discussion  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  keenest  interest,  which  is  marred  by 
no  painful  drawback,  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
rules  of  courtesy  are  perfectly  observed.  For 
that  wo  have  the  fullest  assurance,  not  only  in 
the  character  of  the  men,  but  in  their  relations 
to  each  other, -for  they  are  the  warmest  friends. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  public  question  discussed 
by  two  men  of  such  character,  such  learning 
and  such  ability. 

We  do  but  give  voice  to  a  feeling  which  is  uni¬ 
versal  in  this  city  when  we  express  our  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  recent  violent  attacks  upon  Dr. 
Crosby.  He  does  not  object  to  any  fair  criti¬ 
cism.  When  he  stood  before  a  Boston  audi¬ 
ence,  giving  utterance  to  views  on  temperance, 
which  he  knew  differed  from  those  of  the  bulk 
of  his  audience,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  tlie 
community,  he  must  have  expected  a  very  ear¬ 
nest  reply.  As  he  is  i  dain  and  outspoken  in  his 
own  views,  he  likes  others  to  be  equally  so.  As 
he  has  in  the  fullest  degree  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  does  not  fear  to  express  them 
anywhere,  he  is  glad  to  hear  others  speak  hon¬ 
estly  the  mind  that  is  in  them.  Frank  and  man¬ 
ly  himself,  he  welcomes  frankness  and  manli¬ 
ness  in  others.  If  in  an  argument  they  press 
him  very  hard,  he  does  not  complain,  so  long 
as  their  method  is  “  fair  and  square.”  He  does 
not  object  to  hard  blows,  indeed,  we  think,  he 
rather  enjoys  them. 

But  what  is  a  violation  of  all  rules  of  honora¬ 
ble  controversy,  is  to  attack  his  motives  and 
assail  his  personal  character.  No  man  ever 
knew  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  well  who  did  not 
love  him,  unless  it  were  delinquent  Police  or 
Excise  Commissioners.  He  is  one  of  the  brav¬ 
est  of  men,  and  will  go  farther  and  do  more  to 
carry  out  his  convictions  than  almost  any  other 
man  we  know.  He  is  at  this  moment  doing  more 
than  any  other  dozen  ministers  in  New  York  to 
keep  our  Police  Commissioners  up  to  the  mark 
of  their  duty  in  suppressing  gambling-houses 
and  liquor-saloons.  That  such  a  man  should 
have,  not  only  his  opinions,  but  his  private 
character  and  motives,  assailed  by  those  who 
profess  to  desire  the  very  thing  at  which  he  is 
aiming,  is  one  of  the  amazing  features  of  pub¬ 
lic  controversy,  and  shows  how  excitement  will 
warp  the  judgment  and  destroy  the  candor, 
even  of  good  men. 

But  while  we  say  this,  in  justice  to  our  own 
feelings,  we  yet  must  say  that  Dr.  Crosby  gives 
occasion  in  some  degree  to  this  fierceness  of 
assault  by  his  way  of  siieaking  of  the  advocates 
of  total  abstinence.  His  words  are  not  only 
plain,  but  often  scornful  and  contemptuous. 
They  are  extreme  and  unjust.  We  do  not  agree 
at  all  in  his  view  of  the  Total  Abstinence  move¬ 
ment,  that  it  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  true  tem¬ 
perance  reform.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  has  done  immense  good ;  that  it  has 
saved  tens  of  thousands  from  drunkenness, 
from  ruin  in  this  world  and  the  next.  Now  if 
those  who  are  engaged  in  such  a  work  are  not 
always  restrained  in  their  language,  he  must 
remember  that  some  of  them  have  suffered 
keenly  in  their  own  families,  or  it  may  be  in 
their  own  persons,  from  the  curse  of  intemiier- 
ance ;  and  that  they  are  in  dead  earnest  in  their 
war  against  it.  We  can  pardon  almost  anything 
to  the  fiery  zeal  of  those  who  speak  out  of  ach¬ 
ing  hearts  and  desolated  homes.  With  this  we 
leave  our  readers  to  study  and  compare  the 
“calm  views”  which  two  distinguished  men 
take  of  each  other.  We  only  say,  in  the  tem¬ 
perance  question, as  St.  Augustine  did  in  relig¬ 
ion,  “In  essentials  unity,  in  non-essentials  lib¬ 
erty,  in  all  things  charity.”  Let  not  Temiier- 
ance  men  waste  their  strength  in  picking  at 
each  other,  but  rather  let  them  close  up  their 
ranks  and  train  thsir  guns  against  the  common 
enemy. 

MR.  BARNEM’iS  BMOK  OF  PRAYER. 

We  are  very  much  obliged  to  a  couple  of  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  furnished  us  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  Albert  Barnes’s  Book  of  Pray¬ 
er.  It  appears  that  the  prayers  were  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  him,  but  by  others,  and  were  compiled 
by  a  friend,  the  venerable  elder  Mr.  Weir,  of 
Harrisburg,  to  which  Mr.  Barnes  only  wrote 
the  introduction.  The  particulars  are  given  in 
their  communications  on  our  first  page.  But 
for  the  purixise  of  Prof.  Hopkins  in  quoting  it, 
we  do  not  see  that  it  matters  much  whether  Mr. 
Barnes  himself  wrote  the  prayers  or  not.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  he  gave  them  his  endorse¬ 
ment  and  recommendation.  He  says  that 
“such  forms  are  not  forbidden  in  the  New 
Testament,”  in  proof  of  which  he  cites  the 
fact  that  our  Lord  himself  gave  a  form  of 
prayer,  and  he  says  “Whatever  may  be  the 
abstract  opinion  about  the  comparative  value 
of  forms  of  prayer,  yet  there  will  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  is  better  to  use  a  form  than  not  to 
pray  at  all.”  This  seems  to  cover  the  whole 
case.  If  a  man  is  embarrassed  in  conducting 
family  devotion,  and  can  have  more  freedom 
and  enjoyment  in  this  delightful  service  when 
his  mind  is  not  preoccupied  aud  engrossed 
with  the  intellectual  labor  of  putting  his 
thoughts  into  language,  and  giving  utterance 
to  the  vague  desires  that  are  struggling  in  his 
heart,  let  him  use  a  form  of  prayer.  That  is 
to  say,  if  a  Christian  finds  forms  of  prayer  to 
be  for  his  spiritual  edification,  let  him  use 
them,  which  concedes  all  the  liberty  which 
Professor  Hopkius  asks. 


A  F ANT- ANCHORED  C9MPANY. 

Ih  the  frequent  changes  and  revulsions  of 
the  day,  which  have  swept  away  so  many  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  whose  wrecks  are  all  that  re¬ 
main  to  show  what  they  once  were,  there  are 
here  and  there  a  few  which  have  withstood  the 
severest  storms,  and  which  seem  to  have  grown 
stronger  with  every  trial  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed.  Of  this  there  is  not  a  better  il¬ 
lustration  than  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
aud  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  strongest,  in¬ 
stitutions  in  New  England,  and  in  the  whole 
country.  In  both  points— its  age  and  its 
strength— it  reminds  us  of  one  of  those  majes¬ 
tic  elms  that  we  used  to  see  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  which  stretched  their  roots  down 
so  deep  in  the  earth  that  they  could  not  be 
shaken  even  by  the  storms  of  a  hundred  Win¬ 
ters,  and  that  still  stand  strong,  stretching  out 
their  mighty  arms  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
We  have  seen  elms  under  which  a  smalt  army 
might  camp.  But  an  instPution  like  this 
spreads  out  its  broad  arms  far  more  widely 
than  any  elm  in  the  Cun&eoticut  Valley,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  families  find  shelter  un¬ 


der  its  protecting  shade.  It  is  not  limited  to 
one  place ;  it  stretches  a  good  deal  farther  than 
the  boundaries  of  Connecticut,  or  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Its  millions  helped  to  rebuild  Chicago, 
when  that  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  So,  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  way,  is  it  doing  good,  insuring  the  lives  of 
its  constituents,  and  at  the  same  time  employ¬ 
ing  its  vast  wealth  to  rebuild  the  waste  places 
of  the  country.  For  an  institution  that  uses 
its  great  resources  so  well,  we  cau  but  wish  a 
long  life  and  increased  prosperity.  That  which 
has  been  a  protection  to  the  fathers  will  no 
doubt  prove  an  equal  protection  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  As  it  has  been  a  safeguard  to  one  gen¬ 
eration,  we  trust  it  may  continue  its  protection 
for  generations  to  come. 


MEDICAIi  MINKIONARIEN. 

An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  New 
York  University  Medical  College  commence¬ 
ment  of  Tuesday,  March  8th,  is  that  at  least 
six  of  the  graduating  class  will  seek  appoint¬ 
ment  as  medical  missionaries.  The  University 
has  some  ten  scholarships  for  students  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  such  work,  and  a  number  of  its 
graduates  have  become  missionary  physicians. 
Four  such  are  now  ready  to  go  out  under  our 
Presbyterian  Board. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  medical  missions,  and  the  fact  that  our 
American  Dr.  Peter  Parker  was  the  cause  of 
tke  founding  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  in  1841,  as  also  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  Chinese  Society  several  years  before, 
it  would  seem  as  though  we  ought  to  have, and 
might  easily  have  with  so  good  a  beginning, 
an  effective  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  New 
York.  Such  an  organization  here  would  be 
sure  to  encourage  and  promote  this  work,  and 
by  collecting  and  disseminating  information 
as  to  its  progress  and  results,  could  not  fail  to 
enlist  the  sympatliies  of  our  Christian  physi¬ 
cians  and  attract  a  few  more  at  least  to  the 
many  important  and  fruitful  opportunities 
abroad  now  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Phy.sl- 
cian  of  both  body  and  mind. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

All  who  are  looking  (and  what  intelligent 
reader  of  the  Bible  is  not?)  for  the  Revised 
version,  which  is  soon  to  be  given  us,  will  be 
interested  in  an  article  on  another  page,  which 
points  out  the  necessity  of  such  a  revision  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  and  beauty 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  writer  dwells  on  the 
jrreat  importance  of  having  the  historical  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  printed  in  paragraph  form, 
instead  of  being  broken  up  into  short  verses ; 
and  of  having  the  Psalms  printed  in  a  way  to 
show  the  parallelism  which  runs  through  the 
Hebrew  poetry. _ _ 

We  commence  this  week  a  very  interesting 
series  of  letters  on  the  missions  in  South  India, 
a  part  of  that  country  not  so  often  visited  by 
travellers  as  North  India,  but  in  which  the 
work  of  Christianizing  the  heathen  has  been 
even  more  remarkable,  and  indeed  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  modern  times. 

Mr.  Editor :  Is  it  proper  to  use  the  expression 
“Accept  of  a  gift"  or  “Accept  of  the  Saviour”? 
If  80,  why  not  say  “Reject  of  a  gift”  or  “Reject 
©/■•the  Saviour  ”  ? 

No,  it  is  not  proper.  We  are  required  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  Saviour,  not  to  accept  of  Him.  Our 
correspondent  is  right  when  he  says  that  if  the 
other  form  of  expression  were  permitted,  it 
would  be  equally  proper  to  speak  of  rejecting 
of  a  gift,  or  rejecting  of  Christ.  This  habit  of 
introducing  useless  particles  vitiates  and  weak¬ 
ens  style.  Thus  it  is  becoming  very  common 
to  siieak  of  a  man’s  being  elected  a.s  President, 
or  an  pastor.  This  is  bad  English.  A  minister 
is  not  chosen  as  pastor;  he  is  chosen  pastor. 
Gen.  Garfield  was  not  elected  as  President;  he 
was  elected  President. 

They  are  holding  a  very  successful  series  of 
Presbyterial  Missionary  Meetings  in  Scotland 
just  now.  They  are  furthered  by  the  Foreign 
Missions  Committee  of  the  Free  Church,  but 
under  the  charge  of  Presbyteries,  as  last  year, 
when  they  were  entered  upon  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  proposed  that  they  now  become  annual. 
The  movement  appears,  to  have  been  initiated 
for  the  current  season  by  a  very  spirited  and 
largely  attended  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
General  Assembly’s  Hall,  Dr.  Main  presiding 
in  the  absence  of  John  Cavan,  Esq.  We  are 
told  that  Principal  Cairns,  after  a  most  bro¬ 
therly  fashion,  represented  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  by  an  address  on  the  apologetic 
value  of  Foreign  Missions ;  Mr.  Sloan  of  Glas¬ 
gow  followed  on  their  reflex  iufiuence  on  the 
home  churches.  Mr.  James  Stew'art,  C.E.,  at¬ 
tracted  all  by  his  earnest  narrative — only  too 
modest — of  work  done  at  Livingstonia,  and  in 
opening  up  to  the  Gospel  the  country  between 
the  two  lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  After 
his  almost  fatal  illness  in  India  last  year,  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cooper  was  warmly  welcomed  as  he 
spoke  on  our  missions  in  Nagpore.  And  then 
an  hour  was  given  up  to  the  Rev.  Narayan  She- 
shadri,  who  proved  that  growing  years  had  not 
robbed  him  of  his  old  grace  and  i>ower  as  a 
speaker.  Not  less  successful  (according  to  the 
Free  Church  Record)  was  a  gathering  in  Aber¬ 
deen  early  last  month,  followed  by  a  meeting 
on  Livingstonia  especially,  next  day,  and  by 
other  meetings  in  the  same  city  on  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  days.  Esiiecially  effective  have  been 
Mr.  Sheshadii’s  addresses,  in  both  public  and 
private,  to  the  students  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Aberdeen.  _ 

“March  came  in  like  a  lion  ”  — especially 
throughout  the  old  West  aud  Northwest,  and 
the  snow  yet  lies  deep  there  in  some  sections, 
the  remains  of  the  great  storm  which  prevailed 
at  the  close  of  the  first  and  beginning  of  the 
second  week  of  the  mouth.  A  note  from  Mr. 
K.  A.  Burnell  to  this  ofiBce,  dated  on  the  8th, 
informs  us  that  from  two  to  three  hundred  pas¬ 
sengers  were  snow-bound  on  the  Northwestern 
railroad  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  The  deten¬ 
tion  lasted  three  days,  but  was  greatly  miti¬ 
gated  and  sweetened  by  “  the  uniform  kindness 
and  true  consideration  of  the  trainmen  and  all 
who  represented  the  company.  Meals  were 
furnished  three  times  a  day,  and  brotherly  con¬ 
sideration  was  the  rule.”  We  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Burnell  and  his  fellow  passengers,  for 
whom  he  is  authorized  to  speak,  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  such  treatment  from  the  second 
greatest  railroad  corporation  in  the  world  de¬ 
serves  to  be  known.” 

The  leading  feature  of  Appletons’  Journal 
for  April  is  the  first  part  of  a  story  of  old  Greek 
life  by  Prof.  Georg  Ebers,  under  the  title  of 
“A  Question:  a  Greek  Idyl.”  The  scene  is 
confined  wholly  to  pictures  of  domestic  life. 
“  Mysteries  and  Miracle-Plays,”  by  Mrs.  Hoop¬ 
er,  is  founded  on  the  recent  French  work  on 
this  theme  by  Julleville.  The  article  contains 
much  fresh  matter  on  an  old  subject.  There  is 
a  long  review,  with  many  extracts,  of  Oli- 
phant’s  “  Land  of  Gilead  ” ;  the  account  of  the 
dervish  miracles  is  quite  incredible,  but  true. 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  treats  the  question, 
“Why  does  the  Crab  go  sideways?”  The 
number  is  well  rounded  out  with  interest  in 
other  departments.  The  editor  ventures  to 
question  the  claims  of  Carlyle  to  be  considered 
a  great  thinker.  _ 

A  correspondent  refers  to  his  special  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Kendall’s  “  capital  paper”  of  last 
week. 


The  better  methods  which  have  been  urged 
of  late  years  for  our  entire  civil  service  liave 
nowhere  had  such  fair  trial  as  in  the  New 
York  Postofflee — by  far  the  most  important 
distributing  point  for  mail  matter  in  the  entire 
country.  The  conspicuous  success  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  which  simply  consists  in  applying  the 
rules  and  methods  of  our  most  successful  busi¬ 
ness  houses  to  the  business  of  the  Government, 
has  had  a  salulary  iufiuence  on  the  whole  pos¬ 
tal  service  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
therefore  a  peculiar  fitness  and  intimation  of 
further  progress  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  James,  the  late  head  of  our 
New  York  office,  to  the  place  of  Postmaster- 
General  ;  and  of  his  chief  helper  and  adviser 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Pearson,  to  succeed  him  here  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Pearson  has  served  a  long 
“apprenticeship  to  the  business,”  having  be¬ 
gun  as  a  clerk  in  October,  1860.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Postmaster  in  1873,  and  of 
course  is  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the 
great  charge  which  now  comes  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  We  can  wish  him  nothing  better  than 
that  he  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor.  We  observe  that  the  accounts  of  the 
latter  were  audited  only  the  day  after  he  began 
his  new  duties,  and  that  they  were  found  cor¬ 
rect  even  to  a  cent.  This  prompt  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  an  office  the  receipts  of 
which  nearly  equal  one-ninth  of  the  entire 
postal  revenue  of  the  Government,  is  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  history  of  the  department,  and 
is  a  new  illustration  of  what  may  be  achieved 
in  the  direction  of  civil  service  reform. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col¬ 
lege  at  Beirut,  recently  at  hand,  gives,  in  the 
course  of  fifty-four  pages,  all  we  need  to  know 
in  order  to  a  full  impression  of  the  present 
great  and  increasing  usefulness  of  that  institu¬ 
tion.  As  is  well  known,  the  chief  aims  of  the 
College  are  to  promote  the  higher  education  of 
the  country  and  give  to  it  the  true  Protestant 
and  Christian  type.  It  is  directly  and  con¬ 
stantly  tributary  to  the  missionary  cause  in 
the  preparation  of  pious  teachers,  translators, 
physicians,  and  evangelists  for  their  work. 
The  College  is  without  a  rival  for  excellence  in 
its  departments  of  literature  and  medicine  in 
all  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  it  is  now 
sought  to  inbrease  its  usefulness  among  de¬ 
serving  youth  without  means  (and  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  Syria  is  above  all  things  a 
poverty-stricken  country)  by  the  endowment 
of  one  hundred  scholarships  of  $1,200  each. 
In  no  way,  we  are  assured,  could  a  given  sum 
do  so  much  good  there  as  by  founding  perma¬ 
nent  or  supporting  temporary  scholarships. 
One  of  the  Professors  of  the  College,  Rev.  D. 
S.  Dodge,  is  now  in  this  country,  and  may  be 
addressed  on  the  subject  at  11  Cliff  street,  New 
York.  _ 

A  distinguished  minister  of  a  neighboring 
city  writes : 

“No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege  and  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
education  of  our  young  women  but  will  bid 
God-speed  to  the  efforts  for  its  endowment. 
It  is  situated  in  a  region  of  great  beauty  and 
healthfulness,  is  efficiently  manned,  and— what 
is  better  than  all— a  wholesome  religious  influ¬ 
ence  is  breathed  through  all  its  teachings.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  admit  to  the  communion 
table  hundreds  of  people  from  many  ranks  of 
society,  and  years  have  only  deepened  the  con¬ 
viction  that  among  all  those  comers,  vetvjfew 
have  brought  larger  wealth  of  power  and  influ¬ 
ence  tviih  them  than  educated  young  women. 
The  influence  of  a  young  woman  who  is  well 
educated,  and  who,  whether  we  consider  her 
influence  in  the  family,  in  society,  or  in  the 
Church,  with  cultivation  of  mind  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners  unites  a  decided  Christian 
character,  cannot  be  set  down  in  tlie  statistical 
column.  And  money  cannot  be  more  remuner¬ 
atively  invested  than  in  the  endowment  of  an 
efficient  Christian  college  for  young  women.” 

The  venerable  Rev.  George  Miiller  of  Bristol, 
England,  has  been  preaching  in  this  city  for 
some  time  past  with  much  acceptance.  His 
audiences  at  the  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian 
Church  (between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues,) 
during  the  last  week  have  been  large.  A  dis¬ 
course  was  announced  for  Wednesday  afternoon 
(March  16th)  at  3  o’clock,  and  a  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress  for  Friday  (to-morrow)  evening.  The 
latter  “On  the  Certainty  of  the  Personal  Re¬ 
turn  of.  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  How  we  should 
seek  to  walk  now  as  in  the  Light  of  that  Day.” 
These  will  bo  Mr.  Mailer’s  last  services  in  New 
York  for  the  present. 

We  have  now  in  this  city  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  English  missionaries  in  China, 
Rev.  Griffith  John  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  head  of  the  mission  at  Han  Kow.  He 
has  been  twenty-five  years  in  China.  On  his 
return  to  London  a  year  ago  he  preached  the 
missionary  sermon  which  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention,  He  will  preach  at  the  Brick  Church 
next  Sunday  morning. 

It  is  feared  that  some  of  our  ministers  will 
fail  to  respond  to  the  call  from  the  Census  De¬ 
partment  for  Statistics.  They  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  any  dereliction  herein  affects  not  only 
their  immediate  congregations  and  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  the  Church  at  large— and  we  may 
add,  brings  into  question,  in  case  of  failure, 
their  worthy  citizenship  of  the  republic.  The 
census  can  only  be  made  accurate  in  all  its 
ramifications  by  the  voluntary  and  unbought 
services  of  those  in  official  station.  Such  men, 
failing  to  respond  in  a  painstaking  way,  taint 
the  labors  of  all  others,  and  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  total  result  beyond  estimate. 

A  step  forward  was  taken  during  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  of  Australasian  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  November  last.  To  this  gathering 
at  Victoria  the  several  colonies  (Western  Aus¬ 
tralia  excepted)  sent  representatives.  The  first 
day  was  spent  in  exchanging  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  churches ;  the  second  was  devoted  to  their 
inter-relations ;  and  the  third  and  last  to  the 
subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  And  the 
Conference  here  marked  progress  by  resolving 
to  recommend  that  as  soon  as  practicable  the 
work  of  •the  New  Hebrides  Mission  should  be 
taken  up  altogether  and  prosecuted  by  the 
Presbyterian  churches  of  Australasia.  Thus 
the  New  Hebrides  will  soon  become,  in  all 
probability,  the  mission  field  for  the  united 
evangelistic  operations  of  all  these  churches. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  22,  there  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school  Committee  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  to  hear  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  Clark  on  “  The  Teacher 
Taught,”  and  another  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter 
on  “Things  in  Common.”  These  exercises, 
however,  will  occupy  but  a  part  of  the  time, 
being  preceded  by  “  greetings  ’’from  half-past 
seven  to  eight,  and  followed  by  refreshments, 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Memorial  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  (Dr.  C.  S,  Robinson’s),  the  splendid 
audience-room  and  session-rooms  of  which  will 
be  thrown  open  for  the  occasion.  Dr.  E.  N. 
White,  the  chairman,  will  preside.  As  is  pret¬ 
ty  well  known  the  church  is  on  Madison  avenue 
at  53d  street.  _ 

“  Presbyterian  ”  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  sends 
$25  to  The  Evangelist  for  the  cause  of  Foreign 
Missions,  which  has  been  sent  to  23  Centre 
street. 


DEATH  OF  MBS.  JAMES  STOKES. 

Mrs.  James  Stokes,  whose  name  has  long  been 
identified  with  works  of  Christian  charity  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere,  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  inst.,  at  her  home  In  Madison  avenue,  after  an 
illness  of  several  months.  She  was  bom  Nov.  30th, 
1812,  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Anson  G.  Phelps,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Phelps, 
Dodge  &  Co.  Her  funeral  took  place  on  Friday 
morning,  and  was  attended  by  a  very  large  com¬ 
pany  of  relatives  and  friends.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhm’st, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss.  We  give  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Prentiss’s  remarks  on  the  occasion ; 

When  I  hoard  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stokes,  a  host  of 
pleasant  and  sacred  memories  came  rushing  upon  my 
mind.  It  is  now  just  thirty  years  since  I  first  knew  her 
and  became  her  pastor  in  the  old  Meroer-Stroot  Church ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  first  knew  and  became  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  her  venerable  parents,  and  of  her  noble,  never  to 
be  forgotten  brother  Anson,  my  dear  friend.  She  was 
highly  favored  in  her  pious  ancestry.  Not  to  go  back 
beyond  a  century,  her  father  (born,  as  I  remember,  just 
one  hundred  years  ago  this  month,)  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and  left  his  strong  Impress  not  upon  his  children 
only,  but  upon  the  community,  and  upon  the  cause  of 
Christ.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  philanthropists  of 
his  day.  For  many  ye^ra  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Old 
Brick  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Spring  was,  and  so  Ic^ng 
continued  to  be,  the  pastor.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as 
good  evidence  of  his  and  his  wife’s  fidelity  as  Christian 
parents,  that  before  the  ago  of  thiri’.een  all  of  their  seven 
children  were  sitting  by  their  side  at  the  Lord’s  table. 
In  those  days  that  was  especially  noteworthy,  for  the 
conversion  of  children  was  then  much  less  frequent 
and  much  less  expected  than  it  is  now.  A  near  friend 
gave  me  recently  a  vivid  picture  of  the  scene  when  she 
whom  we  mourn  thought  she  first  consecrated  herself 
to  her  Saviour.  It  was  late  at  night,  after  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  her  father’s  house  in  Cliff  street.  It  seems 
far  back,  in  another  age  of  the  world.  She  was  then 
twelve  years  old.  Her  piety  retained  to  the  last  its  ear¬ 
ly  type.  Her  childhood  was  passed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  revivals  and  of  missions ;  and  so  fondness  for  plain, 
earnest,  pungent  preaching,  such  as  she  used  often  to 
hear  in  those  early  days,  fondness  for  prayer-meetings, 
a  careful,  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  regular 
habits  of  retirement  to  the  closet  for  communion  with 
God  and  with  His  word,  and  reading  those  excellent 
manuals  of  devotion  which,  I  fear,  are  too  little  read  in 
our  day,  the  good  old  Puritan  divines ;  abstinence  from 
what  were  called  worldly  amusements ;  activity  in  all 
the  varied  forms  of  Christian  benevolence  and  charity 
—these  were  marked  features  of  her  religious  charac¬ 
ter,  as  they  were  also  of  the  religious  character  of  her 
parents.  A  high  sense  of  duty  controlled  all  her  life. 
This  was  her  most  distinctive  trait.  She  had  a  very 
sensitive  conscienee  and  exercised  herself  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  to  keep  it  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  man.  Perhaps  she  was  sometimes— I 
think  she  was  sometimes— too  much  troubled  by  scru¬ 
ples  ;  but  it  grew  out  of  the  fine  quality  and  tenderness 
of  her  moral  nature.  Her  scruples  g  ive  trouble  to  no¬ 
body  but  herself.  For  seven  years  I  had  the  best  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  well  her  feelings  and  the  principles 
by  which  she  was  guided  as  a  Christian  mother,  for 
often  did  she  come  to  me  as  her  pastor  to  bilk  about 
her  children,  and  often  brought  them,  when  young, 
with  her ;  and  I  can  bear  witness  that,  in  all  my  pas¬ 
toral  experience,  I  remember  no  instance  of  a  mother’s 
devotion  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  her  children  more 
striking  or  more  t)eautiful.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  if  her  children  and  children’s  children  had  not 
risen  up  to  call  her  blessed.  What  an  inestimable 
treasure  they  have  to-day,  aud  will  have  as  long  as 
they  live,  in  the  memory  of  her  example,  her  counsels, 
and  her  prayers  1 

Time  would  fail  me,  should  I  undertake  to  give  all 
my  own  impressions  of  our  departed  friend.  She  be¬ 
longed  to  the  number  of  those  holy  women  of  the  old 
time,  who  adorned  themselves  with  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  whii-h  is  in  the  sight  oi  God  of 
great  price.  She  combined  in  a  most  unusual  degree 
strength  and  beauty  in  her  religious  charat^ter;  the 
strength  of  deep,  steadfast  conviction  aud  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  the  beauty  of  a  meek,  gentle,  loving  tem¬ 
per  in  the  execution  of  her  purpose.  Her  piety  was  of 
a  very  practical  sort.  I  am  quite  sure  that  only  those 
who  Knew  her  most  intimately,  had  any  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  various  ways  in  which  she  strove  to  serve 
her  Muster  and  to  fulfil  the  great  end  of  earthly  exist¬ 
ence,  Her  youngest  daughter  put  to  her  not  long 
since  this  question ;  “  Mother,  what  do  you  regard  as 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  life  ?  ”  She  stopped  and 
thought  a  moment  and  then  gave  this  characteristic 
and  Gospel-like  answer :  “  I  think  tlie  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  of  my  life  has  been  in  trying  to  overcome  evil  with 

§ood.”  I  suppose  she  meant  by  that  just  what  John 
[ewton  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  Christian  office  of 
diminishing  the  heap  of  Wman  misery  and  adding  to 
that  of  human  happiness.  In  the  later  years  of  her  life 
especially  she  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  a  great 
deal  of  thought  in  works  of  charity ;  and  what  was  very 
noticeable,  although  her  gifts  were  constant  and  mu¬ 
nificent,  her  labors,  her  personal  efforts  were  quite  as 
marked.  How  many  neglected,  unfortunate,  tempted 
souls,  in  the  tenement-houses  and  out  of  the  way  places 
of  this  great  city,  were  befriended  and  succored  by  her  1 
and  nobody  but  they  and  herself,  or  perhaps  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  her  family,  knew  it.  She  did  not  like  to  have 
her  left  hand  know  what  her  right  hand  was  doing, 
when  it  was  signing  a  check  for  a  hundred,  five  hun¬ 
dred,  or  a  thousand  dollars,  to  carry  help  to  the  needy 
in  this  city ;  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  some  institu¬ 
tion  or  church  of  colored  people  at  tlie  South,  or  away 
off  in  Liberia;  or  to  preach  Christ  among  the  hea¬ 
then.  As  the  news  of  her  death  goes  over  the  world,  it 
will  awaken  very  touching  and  grateful  memories  in 
many  hearts  in  Africa,  in  Australia,  in  China,  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  among  the  colored  population  throughout  this 
land.  Her  heart  was  a  fountain  of  benignant  Christian 
charity,  sympathy,  and  pity;  and  wherever  such  a 
heart  beats,  my  friends,  in  this  hard  world  of  ours, 
there  earth  is  very  near  tc  heaven.  Many  a  poverty 
stricken  home,  withered  by  care  and  trouble,  became  a 
reen  spot  under  her  kindly  influence  and  nurture.  It 
as  occurred  to  me,  as  1  have  learned  of  one  and  an¬ 
other  of  her  surprising  acts  of  personal  Christian  love 
and  service,  that  there  are  scenes  in  her  life  which  a 
painter’s  hand  might  perpetuate  to  the  great  delight 
and  edification  of  all  her  posterity.  It  so  cnanced  that 
when  our  great  war  broke  out  she  was  for  several 
months  in  the  South,  and  although  it  was  a  period 
when,  as  we  all  know,  the  passions  of  the  hour  were 
not  only  high-wrought  but  were  exceedingly  sensitive, 
suspicious,  aud  relentless,  she  did  not  hesitate,  wher¬ 
ever  she  went,  in  a  mild  and  gentle  but  decided  way,  to 
give  expression  to  those  deep  convictions  respecting 
the  colored  race  which  she  had  largely  inherited  from 
her  venerated  father.  1  am  told  that  even  in  that  criti¬ 
cal  moment  she  argued  long  with  the  leader  of  the 
Southern  Secession  himself  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
And  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  Colored  Orphan  Asy¬ 
lum  was  burned  down  in  the  terrible  riots  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  o.  1863,  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  go  to  the  rescue, 
and  by  her  personal  efforts  and  her  generous  contribu¬ 
tions  to  help  restore  the  institution  and  relieve  the 
wants  oi  those  whom  this  calamity  had  smitten. 

So.'uetimes  in  her  eagerness  to  do  good,  and  in  her 
ways  of  doing  good,  there  was  a  quaint  and  naive  ele¬ 
ment  which  makes  one  smde,  and  at  the  same  time 
love  her  memory  the  more.  She  had  a  sort  of  passion — 
and  a  Christian  passion  I  think  it  was— for  circulating 
tracts  and  Bibles,  especially  for  circulating  Bibles.  She 
sent  them  by  the  thousands  far  and  near ;  was  herself 
Indeed  a  sort  of  private  institution  for  scattering  them 
abroad ;  and  If,  in  respect  to  the  Word  of  God,  she  was 
thwarted  because  of  scruples  about  the  translation, 
she  would  always  say  “  1  will  easily  remedy  that  ” ;  and 
I  have  been  assured  that  again  and  again  she  went  to 
the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  obtained 
{lermission  to  circulato  the  Douay  version.  Hundreds 
of  copies  of  that  version,  I  am  told,  have  at  times  been 
stored  away  in  the  basement  of  this  house.  She  usual¬ 
ly  rode  forth,  especially  when  in  the  country,  armed  in 
a  threefold  way,  with  money,  with  tracts,  and  with  Bi¬ 
bles,  which  she  distributed  with  wise  discrimination, 
not  giving  money  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  the 
tract  or  the  Bible,  but  giving  each  as  in  her  judgment 
she  thought  each  was  most  needed.  When  she  was  in 
Borne,  she  was  one  day  seen  standing  upon  the  steps 
of  St.  Peter’s,  with  a  crowd  about  her,  and  putting  into 
their  hands  little  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  Italian. 

Her  life  motto  was  well  chosen,  though  1  am  sure  she 
did  not  choose  it  because  she  thought  it  was  so  api^o- 
priate  os  an  expression  of  her  own  character.  The 
passage  is  found  in  Psalm  xxv.  9 :  “  The  meek  will  He 
guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  He  teach  His 
way.”  For  months  past  she  has  been  expecting  to  be 
called  home,  and  while  patiently  waiting  the  summons 
has  cheered  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  friends 
by  pleasant,  loving  words  and  talk  in  her  sick  room,  by 
comforting  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  favorite  verses 
of  old  hymns,  and  sweet  spiritual  communion  and  fel¬ 
lowship  in  Christ.  Many  touching  little  incidents  might 
be  related,  had  1  time,  expressive  of  the  wonderful  sim¬ 
plicity,  transparency,  single-eyed  and  single-hearted 
spirit,  which  ruled  ner  life  to  its  close.  Last  week  she 
was  greatly  touched  by  that  most  pathetic  and  tragical 
event  by  which  a  niece  whom  she  very  tenderly  loved 
was  taken  before  her  to  the  home  above.  Last  Tuesday 
she  said  to  her  youngest  son,  who  told  her  that  he 
thought  she  looked  better  than  he  had  seen  her  for 
many  a  day :  “  In  four  or  five  days  it  will  all  be  over.  My 
strength  is  fast  failing.  I  am  very  near  my  end.”  And 
on  Wednesday  mo  ning  suddenly,  but  as  a  little  infant 
goes  to  steep,  so  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Is  not  this, 
then,  fitly  called  the  house  of  praise  ?  And,  my  Chris¬ 
tian  friends,  it  is  not  in  the  way  of  eulogizing  her  that  1 
have  said  these  things ;  not  at  all.  It  is  for  our  own 
edification,  and  because  it  would  have  seemed  unnatural 
not  to  give  some  expression  to  the  feelings  which,  1  am 
sure,  are  in  all  our  hearts ;  and  because  these  tnhigs, 
being  true,  do  such  honor  to  Christ’s  Gospel.  What  a 
testimony  it  is  to  the  divinity  of  that  Gospel  that  it  is 
never  so  full  of  promise,  never  so  cheering,  uplifting, 
and  benignant  as  at  the^pen  grave  of  one  of  its  disci¬ 
ples.  When  worldly  confidence  turns  away  in  de¬ 
spair  or  turns  pale  with  dread,  the  hope-inspiring  faith 
of  the  Gospel,  radiant  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  tbe  glory  of  God,  shining  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 
bids  us,  turning  our  eyes  away  from  the  open  grave, 
look  heavenward,  and  behold  the  reward  ot  the  right¬ 
eous. 

No  more  tedious  lessons. 

No  more  sighing  and  tears. 

But  a  bound  into  home  immortal, 

And  blessed,  blessed  years. 


NEW  YORK. 

OwEGO. — Twenty-three  united  with  the  ohurofr 
of  this  place  (Rev.  L.  A.  Ostrander  pastor)  at  the 
last  communion,  March  6,  nineteen  on  profession 
of  faith.  This  gratifying  addition  is  the  result  of 
God’s  blessing  on  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
ohuroh.  No  special  meetings  have  been  held. 

Obeen  Island.  —  Through  the  efforts  of  ‘the 
members  of  the  church,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Crocker  of  Saratoga,  Synodical  missionary  of  the 
Synod  of  Albany,  the  $5,000  debt  has  been  almost 
entirely  removed. 

Oneonta. — Union  services  have  been  held  by 
the  three  evangelical  churches  of  this  place  with 
the  result  of  more  than  sixty  conversions.  Twen¬ 
ty-six  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  (Rev. 
H.  H.  Allen  pastor)  on  Feb.  27,  twenty  of  them  on 
confession  of  their  faith.  About  tbe  same  number 
united  with  the  Methodist  church,  and  as  many 
more  will  unite  with  the  Baptist  churches. 

PoBT  Jebvis. — Nine  members  were  added  at  the 
communion  just  held,  seven  of  whom  were  from 
the  Sabbath-school.  Rev.  A.  P.  Botsford  Is  pas¬ 
tor. 

Conklingville.  —  Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Bartholf 
has  resigned  his  charge  of  the  churobes  of  Conk¬ 
lingville  and  Day,  Saratoga  county. 

Coopebstown.  This  church  has  voted,  by  a 
large  majority,  not  to  accept  the  resignation  of 
their  pastor.  Rev.  N.  W.  Weils. 

Andoveb. — The  accessions  to  this  ohuroh  (Rev.. 
A.  C.  Titus  pastor)  at  the  communion  on  March  6 
were  eleven,  ten  on  profession  of  their  faith. 

Amstebdam. — Rev.  C.  H.  Baldwin  was  installed 
over  the  church  in  Amsterdam  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week,  March  8th.  Rev.  M.  S.  Ooodale,  D.D.,  pre¬ 
sided,  proposed  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor.  The  pastors  of  the 
Reformed,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches  of  the 
village  took  part  in  tbe  services.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Bev.  T.  G.  Darling  of  Schenectady, 
and  Rev.  J.  N.  Crocker  of  Saratoga  Springs  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people.  Mr.  Baldwin  enters 
upon  a  wide  and  important  field  under  the  most 
favorable  and  encouraging  circumstances. 

Cape  Vincent. — Extra  services  have  been  held 
in  this  church,  and  much  good  has  come  to  both 
pastor  (Rev.  M.  E.  Grant)  and  his  people.  Several 
conversions  have  taken  place,  and  the  interest  still 
continues. 

Le  Roy. — The  Presbyterian  church  has  received 
another  hundred  dollars  from  Smith  Kellogg,  Esq., 
the  first  hundred  presented  a  few  months  ago  to 
seat  the  Session  room  with  chairs ;  this  latter  hun¬ 
dred  to  furnish  it  with  a  carpet.  Meanwhile  the 
Ladies’  Missionary  Societies,  the  Sabbath-school, 
and  the  Young  People’s  Association  are  pushing 
forward  various  Christian  enterprises  with  com¬ 
mendable  earnestness,  harmony,  and  efficiency. 

Hbctob. — Rev.  F.  A.  Spencer  of  Clinton  (who  Is 
known  in  all  our  churces  in  Central  New  York  as 
the  earnest  aud  indefatigable  advocate  of  temper¬ 
ance,  and  of  late  for  his  war  against  tobaoco)  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Hector,  and  has  already  entered  upon  his  labors, 

Dansvillb. — The  Ladles’  Missionary  Society  of 
this  congregation  has  just  closed  the  eighth  year 
of  its  work,  and  the  reports  of  its  officers  at  th» 
annual  meeting  indicated  no  diminution  of  zeal 
and  success.  The  amount  raised  during  the  past 
year  is  $260.05,  and  in  the  language  of  the  secreta¬ 
ry,  “  without  resorting  to  the  doubtful  necessity 
of  a  fair  or  supper.”  Miss  Ellen  Pierson  refid  an 
instructive  essay  on  Africa,  bringing  into  view  ita 
past  greatness  and  its  present  degradation.  The 
subject  was  of  special  interest,  as  the  Society  has 
recently  assumed  the  support  of  Mrs.  Rev.  Solo¬ 
mon  Hood. 

Bbighton. — The  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of 
this  church  has  been  in  operation  six  years,  and 
although  its  membership  has  never  reached  a 
score,  its  efficiency  has  been  remarkable  from  the 
first,  with  constant  improvement.  The  last  year 
has  been  the  most  successful  of  any,  $243.90  hav¬ 
ing  been  received  by  the  treasurer.  It  has  lost 
seven  of  its  life  members  by  death  and  removals 
since  its  organization ;  yet  the  interest  in  tbe  mis¬ 
sionary  cause  and  the  Christian  grace  of  giving 
have  been  so  diligently  cultivated  as  to  make  the 
Society  stronger  now  than  ever.  No  money  has 
ever  been  raised  by  festivals,  fairs,  concerts,  or 
suppers.  With  the  exception  of  the  proceeds  of 
two  popular  lectures,  all  that  it  has  contributed  to 
Missions  (over  $1,200)  has  been  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully  given. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia. — At  the  installation  of  Dr.  J.  S, 
McIntosh,  which  occurs  to-day  (17th),  over  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church,  President  McCosh  is  to  preach  the 
sermon,  Dr.  John  DeWitt  to  give  the  charge  to 
the  pastor.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana  to  the  people,  and  Dr. 
C.  A.  Dickey  to  offer  the  prayer. 

The  Tabor  Church  received  its  new  pastor,  by  or¬ 
dination  and  installation,  on  Tuesday  evening :  the 
Rev.  Robert  Adair  was  appointed  to  preside  and 
offer  the  prayer  of  ordination,  Dr.  J.  M.  P.  Otts 
to  preach  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  D.  R.  Foster  of 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  to  charge  the  pastor, 
and  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook  the  people. 

At  the  Walnut-street  Church,  of  which  Rev.  8.  W, 
Dana  is  pastor,  thirty-four  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  last  Sabbath,  sixteen  on  the  confession  6f 
their  faith.  The  additions  to  this  church  for  the 
year  have  been  seventy-two,  and  its  present  mem¬ 
bers  number  six  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Additions. — At  the  last  communion  services  the 
Cohocksink  Church  (Rev.  William  Greenough  pas¬ 
tor,)  received  thirty  members,  and  the  First  Church 
(Rev.  L.  M.  Colfelt  pastor,)  eighteen. 

Gebmantown. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Bev. 
N.  S.  McFetridge,  who  was  injured  in  a  railroad 
accident,  has  so  far  recovered  that  he  is  able  to  be 
out. 

Habbisbdbg. — The  Sabbath-school  of  the  Pine- 
street  Church  (Rev.  George  8.  Chambers,  formerly 
of  New  York,  p^tor)  numbers  1531 — officers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  scholars.  One  of  the  number  has  main¬ 
tained  an  unbroken  attendance  for  thirteen  years, 
and  another  ten  years.  The  total  contributiona 
of  the  school  for  1880  were  $1,209.25. 

Pittsbdbg. — At  the  installation  of  Rev.  H.  T. 
McClelland  over  the  Sixth  Church  the  sermon  was 
preached  and  the  charge  given  to  the  pastor  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Jeffers.  The  charge  to  the  people 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  C.  McKibbin. 

Mendon. — The  Sewickley  Church  (Rev.  Jacob' 
Ruble  pastor,)  received  twenty-three  members  at 
its  communion  on  Feb.  27th.  This  increases  the 
additions  to  forty-three  since  Mr.  Ruble  became 
pastor,  less  than  two  years  ago. 

HONE.SDALE. — Rev.  William  A.  McAteo,  who  has 
for  a  short  time  been  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  Church  (formerly  Bev.  Dr.  Dunning’s),  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Camebon. — The  new  ohuroh,  rebuilt  on  the  site 
of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  a  year  ago,  was  ded¬ 
icated  last  month.  Rev.  G.  D.  Buoiianan  of  Balti¬ 
more  preaching  the  sermon.  The  dedicatory  hymns 
were  written  by  the  pastor,  the  Bev,  B.  B.  Farrar. 
Extra  services  have  since  been  held,  and  fourteen 
received  into  tbe  ohurch. 

KENTUCKY. 

Gbeenup. — Last  month  occurred  the  first  com¬ 
munion  of  this  ohurch,  and  nine  members  were  re¬ 
ceived.  The  services  were  conducted  by  Bev.  W. 
C.  Condit  of  Ashland. 

OHIO. 


Hamilton.— On  the  2d  of  March  Bev.  E.  W. 
Abbey  was  installed  with  very  gratifying  services. 
Dr.  Mori  is  of  Lane  Seminary  preached  an  excel¬ 
lent  sermon.  Rev.  C.  E.  Jones  of  Seven  Mile  pre¬ 
sided  and  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  T.  H.  Heuch  of  Middletown  gave  the  charge 
to  the  people.  After  the  religious  services,  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  and  many  ministers 
and  members  of  other  churches  in  Hamilton,  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  basement,  and  shared  in  a  bounti¬ 
ful  collation  provided  by  the  ladies.  We  are  sorry 
to  learn  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbey  have  since  lost 
a  little  child. 

New  Habbisbdbg. — In  a  recent  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  hold  by  Rev.  John  B.  Miller,  who  has  been 
supplying  tliis  church  half  his  time  for  the  past 
year,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  R.  Vincent,  fourteen 
were  added  on  confession  of  faith.  This  ohuroh 
within  the  past  year  has  received  twenty-seven, 
all  except  one  on  confession. 

Babnesville.— Rev.  8.  H.  Wallace  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  call  to  the  First  Church. 


uuuruu  luiULuer  year. 

Cleveland. — Eighteen  persons  were 
into  the  communion  of  the  North  Church,  of 
Rev.  William  Gaston  is  pastor,  on  March 
teen  by  uonfession  of  faith. 

Wabben. — Rev.  Alexander  Jackson  of 
recently  delivered  a  lecture  before  the 
Literary  Society  of  Hiram  College,  which 
nounced  an  able  one. 

INDIANA. 

Cbawfobdsville.— Rev,  L.  Y. 
field,  Ill.,  has  received  a  call  to  the 

ILLINOIS. 

Bockpobd.— On  March  6th  five 
of  them  on  examination,  uuit^ 

Ohuroh  (Rev  -i  - - — \ 
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Btorm  prevented  a  number  of  others  from  ooming 
forward.  There  is  a  decided  religious  interest  in 
many  of  the  churches  of  the  city.  It  was  seen 
among  the  young  people  of  Hie  above  church  on 
Sabbath  evening,  when  some  ten  or  fifteen  rose 
for  prayer. 

WmcHKHTEB. — The  church  under  the  care  of  the 
Sev.  A.  Thompson  has  Just  held  its  regular  com¬ 
munion  season,  at  which  it  received  five  new  mem¬ 
bers,  and  it  is  much  strengthened  and  encouraged. 

CaBiiiKviiiLE. — A  work  of  grace  has  been  enjoy¬ 
ed  in  the  College  Church,  and  many  students  of 
Blackburn  University  have  been  converted.  Fifty 
or  more  are  indulging  a  hope  in  Christ. 

HAUiiiTON. — Rev.  B.  A.  Williamson  is  supplying 
the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  of 
this  place,  giving  each  a  sermon  every  Sabbath. 
The  arrangement  is  mutually  satisfactory. 

Mattoon. — Since  the  holidays  this  church  has 
received  thirty-eight  members,  thirtj’-two  of  whom 
were  on  examination  and  nineteen  were  heads  of 
families. 

IOWA. 

Dubuque. — Eev.  David  J.  Burrell  has  declined 
the  call  of  the  First  Church  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

CotiFAi.— This  little  church  has  been  increased, 
as  the  result  of  extra  services,  by  fifty-four  mem¬ 
bers,  all  but  eight  on  examination,  'fwenty-two 
were  baptized. 

Iowa  South. — This  Presbytery  has  but  one  Col¬ 
lege  imder  its  care — Parsons  College  at  Fairfield. 
The  first  class  graduated  last  June,  consisting  of 
sixteen  young  men  and  women.  The  Rev.  T.  D. 
Ewing,  D.D.,  late  of  Eittanning,  Pa.,  is  president, 
and  there  are  four  professors,  with  about  120  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  present  time.  This  Synod  consists  of 
\four  Presbyteries— Coimcil  Bluffs,  Des  Moines, 
vjowa  City,  and  Iowa ;  193  churches,  132  ministers, 
And  5  licentiates.  These  churches  are  of  recent 
oYgauization,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  are 
without  houses  of  worship.  Our  Boards  of  Church 
Erection  and  Home  Missions  have  accomplished 
great  good  by  helping  these  new  Presbyteries, 
and  though  they  are  quite  as  anxious  to  stand 
alone  as  the  Boards  are  to  have  them,  they  must 
have  assistance  a  little  longer. 

'  MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — The  number  of  members  added  to 
the  church  of  which  Rev.  David  Marquis  is  pastor 
during  the  past  year  is  eighty-four.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  aggregated  $11,650. 

CONGREGATIOXAL. 

Bbookutn. — Fifty-three  persons  were  received 
into  the  Central  Congregational  Church  (Dr.  H.  M. 
Scudder  pastor,)  at  the  last  communion,  twenty 
on  profession  of  faith.  A  large  audience  gathered 
on  Thursday  evening,  March  10th,  to  listen  to  a 
very  entertaining  lecture  on  “Wife,  Children,  and 
Home,”  given  by  Dr.  Scudder  in  aid  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Association.  The  returns  were  large. 

The  Tompkins-aveiiue  Ctiurch  has  purchased  the 
building  in  which  they  have  been  worshipping,  for 
$40,100,  and  the  whole  amount  has  been  subscrib¬ 
ed.  Eev.  George  F.  Pentecost  is  meeting  with 
much  success.  More  than  thirty  united  at  the 
last  communion. 

A  Foubth  Yeab. — Andover  Seminary  is  to  have 
a  fourth  year  for  advanced  study  in  connection 
with  the  present  course.  This  is  not  designed  as 
an  extension  of  the  regular  course  of  three  years, 
but  simply  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  certain  studies  beyond  the  required 
time.  Graduation  will  take  place  as  before,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year. 

Gbinnelii,  Iowa. — The  Congregational  Church 
is  now  relieved  from  the  burden  of  debt.  A  bal¬ 
ance  of  over  twelve  thousand  dollars  due  for  their 
new  stone  church  has  been  provided  for  by  a  sub¬ 
scription,  which  was  begun  two  weeks  ago  and 
completed  at  the  morning  service,  March  6th. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

A  Long  Sebvice. — Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Shaw  of  Prov¬ 
idence  (now  in  his  82d  year,)  has  celebrated  the 
sixtieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church.  He  served  thirty-four 
years  as  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  Lancsboro,  Mass. 

Commotion. — The  accession  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chambre,  has  produced 
quite  a  commotion  among  the  Unlversalists,  to 
whose  denomination  he  formerly  belonged. 

Ritualistic. — Less  than  ten  years  ago  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston, 
was  much  reduced  in  numbers,  and  without  much 
influence  at  the  West  End.  Father  Grafton  began 
his  work  with  a  well-organized  body  of  helpers ; 
and  established  in  Staniford  street,  they  have 
quietly  but  persistently  pushed  their  work  until 
now  the  parish  has  increased  from  200  to  850  com¬ 
municants.  The  priests  wear  their  cassocks  both 
indoors  and  out,  and  in  their  high  Ritualism  are 
but  slightly  removed  from  Romanism. 

A  Genebous  Gift. — ^The  Rev.  Dr.  William  ,  F, 
Morgan,  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s  church,  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  check  for  $35,(K)0  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell 
P.  Flow,er,  to  be  spent  in  erecting  a  building  to  be 
called  St.  Thomas’s  House.  The  lots  have  already 
been  purchased.  The  building  is  to  be  used  for 
Sunday-school  purposes  and  as  a  school  for  poor 
children.  The  gift  was  made  in  memory  of  an 
only  son,  who  died  last  month,  aged  fifteen  years, 
and  who  had  attended  St.  Thomas's  Sunday-school. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flower  have  also  given  $5,(X)0,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  charitable  pur¬ 
poses,  and  which  is  to  be  known  as  the  “  Henry 
Keep  Flower  Memorial  Fund.” 

METHODIST. 

Revivals. — In  Trinity  Church,  Millville,  N.  J., 
200  have  been  received  on  probation.  Twenty- 
three  have  been  taken  to  full  membership  in  the 
Cornell  Memorial  Church  of  this  city.  At  the 
First  Church  in  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  60  have  been 
added  on  probation.  A  hundred  conversions  are 
reported  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  82  at  Mt. 
Carmel,  Pa. 

Delegates. — The  delegates  from  the  Methodist 
churches  of  this  country  to  the  great  Conference 
to  be  held  in  London  next  September,  include  six 
bishops  and  about  all  the  editors  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  papers,  besides  well  known  ministers  like  Drs. 
Tiffany,  King,  and  Whedon,  and  a  number  of  prom¬ 
inent  laymen.  The  Bishops  chosen  are  Simpson, 
Pect  and  Warren  of  the  Methodist  Church  North, 
and  Aerce,  Wigbtman,  and  McTyeire  of  the  Church 
South.  The  delegates  are  required  to  pay  their 
own  expenses. 

Libebia,  Afbica. — According  to  the  last  report 
of  the  annual  Conference,  there  are:  Probation¬ 
ers,  141 ;  full  members,  2,044 ;  local  preachers,  58 ; 
deaths,  75 ;  children  baptized,  67 ;  adults  baptized, 
47 ;  number  of  churches,  28 — probable  value,  $33,- 
000;  number  of  parsonages,  3 — probable  value, 
$390;  amount  raised  for  building  and  improving 
churches  and  parsonages,  $2,000;  collected  for 
Conference  claimants,  $3M;  for  Sunday-school 
Union,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  $2,307 ;  num¬ 
ber  of  Sabbath-schools,  ^ ;  officers  and  teachers, 
237 ;  scholars  of  all  ages,  1,443 ;  collected  for  min¬ 
isterial  support,  $1,6()0. 

REFORMED  EPISCOPAL. 

A  New  Chubch. — Steps  have  been  taken  to  or- 

fanize  a  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  in  Scranton, 
'a.  About  fifty  persons  have  signed  the  prescrib¬ 
ed  declaration  of  principles,  and  more  than  $1,5(X) 
have  been  subscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
church.  Upon  the  occasion  of  Bishop  Nicholson’s 
visit  there  on  the  3d  inst.,  to  encourage  an  organi¬ 
zation,  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  used 
for  an  assembly  and  for  the  delivery  of  his  ad¬ 
dress. 

Needing  Refobmation. — Rev.  T.  J.  Mackay  is 
missionary  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Leadville,  Colorado.  On  a  recent  Sabbath  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  as  reported  in  The  Press  of  that  city,  he 
gave  a  somewhat  curious  resume  of  his  work. 
After  stating  that  when  he  went  to  Leadville  fif¬ 
teen  months  ago,  he  found  instead  of  a  hamlet,  a 
thriving  town,  with  churches  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion,  five  banks,  five  daily  papers,  and  so  forth,  he 
went  on  to  say : 

“  My  first  vestryman  could  drink  more  whiskey 
than  any  man  in  the  town.  Shortly  after  I  made 
my  appearance  in  the  town  my  parishioners  invit¬ 
ed  me  to  a  church  sociable,  and  upon  going  I  was 
astonished  to  see  the  worthy  people  waltzing  and 
dancing  in  the  most  scandalous  manner.  To  add 
to  this  there  were  two  streets  whose  entire  length 
were  made  up  of  low  houses.  How  was  I  to  over¬ 
come  such  a  gigantic  evil  ?  I  secured  a  hall,  had 
the  floor  waxed,  and  after  engaging  a  band  of 
music,  I  sent  out  invitations  to  all  the  young  men 
of  the  place  to  come  down  and  have  a  dance.  I 
instructed  my  floor-manager — who,  by  the  way, 
made  much  money  and  skipped — not  to  allow 
amy  waltzing.  The  result  was,  that  after  enjoying 
square  dances  until  11  o’clock,  the  participants 
quietly  dispersed.  Some  few  said  “Wait  till  the 
preacher  goes,  then  we’ll  have  a  waltz  ” ;  but  1  was 
too  smart  for  them — I  carried  the  key  of  the  hall, 
and  did  not  leave  until  all  had  departed.  Every 
other  week  I  give  such  a  sociable,  and  the  results 
are  remarkably  good.('0  This  character  of  mission 
work  would  not  do  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston,  but 
it  will  do  in  Leadville.  It  may  seem  ungod  like  to 
practice  such  a  course,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to 
reach  these  people.  When  I  first  went  out  there 
the  congregation  used  to  applaud  me  when  I  was 
preaching,  but  I  finally  gut  them  out  of  such  an 
unholy  li\|j*ft.  Leadville  is  a  great  place  for  dis¬ 
play  fun^als.  No  matter  who  dies  the  funeral 
processio^  is  headed  by  a  brass  band.  When  I 
buried  Te»s  Jack,  the  partner  of  Buffalo  Bill,  the 
L  coi^ge  vjas  headed  by  a  brass  band  of  forty-two 
t^dville  is,  also,  a  great  place  for  titles. 


Everybody  has  a  title.  Captain  is  pretty  good, 
but  to  command  attention  one  must  be  a  Colonel 
or  a  General.  I  am  a  sort  of  a  General.  I  belong 
to  five  military  companies,  and  in  my  capacity  as 
a  militiaman  I  watch  over  my  congregation.” 

BAPTIST. 

An  Accession. — Some  two  years  ago  a  girl  of 
Roman  Catholic  birth  and  training  began  to  work 
for  a  family  belonging  to  the  First  Baptist  Church 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  What  came  of  it  is  thus  told 
in  the  Baptist  Weekly :  “  The  lady  of  the  house 
felt  a  deep  interest  In  the  girl  and  began  supply¬ 
ing  her  with  good  books  from  the  Sunday-school 
library.  Much  good  instruction,  enforced  by  Bible 
truths,  was  also  given  from  time  to  time.  The  girl 
gave  up  trashy  literature,  became  serious,  and  was 
recently  converted.  Her  parents  wrote  her  that  if 
she  changed  her  religion  they  would  disown  her. 
But  she  loved  Christ  more  than  father  and  mother, 
and  last  Sunday  evening  joyfully  followed  her  Lord 
in  baptism.  This  case  illustrates  two  facts :  («) 
'The  way  to  overcome  evil  literature  is  to  displace 
it  with  good ;  (5)  the  duty  of  Christian  employers 
— whether  in  home,  factory,  or  store — ^to  look  after 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  employes.” 

Resignation. — Rev.  Edward  Judson  of  Orange, 
N.  J.,  where  he  has  labored  for  six  years,  has  offer¬ 
ed  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  June. 
It  is  his  purpose  in  the  Fall  to  begin  a  church  en¬ 
terprise  in  New  York  city,  somewhere  below  Four¬ 
teenth  street,  and  probably  on  the  West  Side.  The 
movement  is  an  important  one.  _ 

Tbenton,  N.  j. — Eev.  L.  B.  Hartmann  preached 
his  second  anniversary  sermon  recently.  Within 
the  two  years  sixty-eight  have  been  baptized  and 
one  himdred  and  fifteen  received  into  fellowship. 


Mathews— Black— On  Tuesday,  March  1,  1881,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bevan,  Chables  Henet  Mathews  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  to  Habbiet  Selena,  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Black  of  New  York. 

Skinneb—Jeeneoan— At  Westminster  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 1881,  by  the  Rev.  R.  8.  Green,  Mr. 
Chables  P.  Skinneb,  and  Miss  Jennie  B.  Jebneoan. 
No  cards. ' 


Stokes.— Entered  into  rest  the  morning  of  March  9, 
1881,  Caboline  Phelps,  wife  of  James  Stokes,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Anson  G.  Phelps.  “  The  meek  will 
He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  He  teach  His 
way.” — Psalm  xxv.  9. 

Reed.- The  following  brief  biograj^ical  particulars 
will  interest  some  of  our  readers:  Deacon  William 
Reed  who  has  been  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  tor  so 
many  years  (even  from  its  foundation)  died  two  years 
ago  the  18tb  of  this  month,  following  hU  wife,  who  died 
just  two  months  previous  to  a  day— at  the  advanced 
ages  of  75  and  77  years.  He  was  in  every  respect  a 
godly  and  benevolent  man,  loved  and  honored  by  all  in 
both  church  and  community.  He  was  thirty-live  years 
ruling  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hones- 
dale,  and  one  of  the  largest  subscribers  to  missions  and 
all  benevolent  causes  in  our  church.  j.  e.  b. 

McViccab.— At  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  27, 1881,  Mrs. 
Habbiette  W.  McViccab.  Her  end  was  peace. 

Bichabdson.- At  Malone,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1881,  of 
diphtheria,  Robebt  Weed,  youngest  sou  of  Rev.  Charles 
S.  and  Frances  W.  Richardson,  aged  one  year  and  four 
months. 

Van  Doben.— At  Middletown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  23,  1881, 
Ltdia  a.  Van  Doben,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Luther  H. 
Van  Doren,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Bov.  James  Carna¬ 
han,  D.D. 

Gaston— Dear  Evangelist  :  In  your  issues  of  March 
3d  and  lOtb  I  read  notices  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Gaston  of 
Evans  Mills,  N.  Y.,  who  died  Feb.  24th.  Just  one  week 
previous  his  aunt,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Gaston,  wife  of  his  father’s 
older  and  only  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Gaston,  died  at 
Clayton,  Lenawee  county,  Mich.,  in  her  64th  year.  She 
was  born  in  Cazenovia,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
early  life  united  with  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that 

8 lace.  That  church  has  a  legacy  from  her  grandfather, 
harles  Parmolee,  which  has  been  available  over  forty 
years.  Twenty-eight  of  the  nearly  thirty-eight  years  of 
her  married  life  have  been  spent  in  Home  Missionary 
work.  When  her  last  day  came  she  called  her  husband 
and  three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  with 
full  consciousness  gave  them  her  last  counsels,  with 
this  message  for  her  soon-to-be  childless  and  widowed 
mother,  “  Tell  her  I  have  passed  over  just  before”;  and 
then,  perfectly  conscious  to  the  last  moment,  like  an 
infant  she  fell  asleep.  Rev.  W.  8.  Taylor  of  Petersburg, 
an  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  associate  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  conducted  the  funeral  services,  Feb.  19th,  at  the 
parsonage. 


tlSfotCcefii. 


Something  to  Delight  and  Help  your  Class. 

The  finest  I'uniber  of  THE  SCHGLAHS’  QUAKIH'LY  ever  ippued  Is  Ihe  one  just  out  for  (lie  teeond  quarter  of  this  year.  It  contains  a  double-page  colored  map  of  “  The  Pathways  of  our  Lord,”  with  the 
journey  lines  printed  distinctly  In  colors.  This  iiiiip  alone  Is  actually  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  book.  Tnere  Is  also  a  beautiful  full-page  picture  of  Jericho.  'The  lesson  features  of  the  Quarterly,  which 
have  made  It  so  popular  with  the  thousands  of  teachers  who  have  used  it.  are  fresh,  varied  and  helpful.  No  teacher  can  afford  to  miss  seeing  this  last  number.  The  price  Is  25  cents  a  year,  or  $25  for  a 
hundred  copies  a  year.  Setit  by  mull  without  cost  of  postage  to  subscribers.  Subscriptions  are  taken  for  three  or  six  months  at  the  veaiiv  rate;  under  10  copies,  three  months,  seven  cents  each.  To  Sl^ 
ply  a  Class :  For  five  scholars,  one  year,  $1.25 ;  three  months,  35  cents ;  /or  ten  scholars,  one  year,  $2.50 ;  three  months,  63  cents.  Send  seven  cents  for  a  specimen  copy.  Any  teacher  ordering  the  Quarterly  for 
his  class  without  first  seeing  a  sanqde  copy  can  have  his  money  returned  if  the  lK)oks  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Scholars’  Quarterly  is  published  at  the  office  of  the  Sunday  School  Times. 

Address  JOHN  D.  WATTLES,  Publishbb,  725  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Presbvtery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  the  Park 
Church  of  Dayton,  on  Tuesday,  April  12tb,  at  10:30  A.  M. 
Written  narratives  are  required. 

W.  W.  OOLMEEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  hold  an  adjourn¬ 
ed  meeting  at  Bedford,  on  Tuesday,  March  22d,  at  11  A.  M. 
Train  at  8 : 30.  C.  W.  ADi.MS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Bloomfield,  on 
Monday,  April  lllb,  at  7 ;  30  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
in  the  city  of  Mattoon,  on  Tuesday,  April  12tb  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 
Statistical  reports,  sessional  records.  Co  mmissioner's  fund, 
and  written  statements  of  settlements  with  pastors  and 
stated  supplies  will  be  required.  ' 

B.  M.  BOBGBTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  In 
Beatrice,  Neb.,  April  7, 1881,  at7 :30  P.  H. 

A.  F.  BANDOLPH.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  for  the 
Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  lu  Beatrice,  Neb., 
April  8,  at  10  A.  H. 

HRS.  J.  E.  H.  F.  BANDOLPH.  President. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  ho'd  Its  stated 
Spring  meeting  in  the  Fli'st  Presbyterian  Church  of  South 
Bend,  on  Tuesday,  April  12,  at  7  P.  M. 

ROBERT  BEER.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  hold  Its  next 
regular  meeting  at  York,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  April  lltb,  at 
7 : 30  P.  M.  The  Overture  on  Reorganization  of  Synods  will 
be  acted  on  at  this  meeting.  Records  of  sessions  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  presented  for  examination. 

W.  O.  CAIRNES,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  cf  Utica  will  meet  at  Camden  on 
Monday,  April  lllb,  at  7 : 30  P.  M.  Pastors  and  sessions  are 
requested  to  send  statements  of  the  religious  coudltlon  of 
their  churches  to  Rev.  I.  N.  Terry  of  New  Hartford,  chair¬ 
man  of  Committee  on  Narrative,  at  least  two  weeks  before 
the  meeting.  THOS.  B.  HUDSON,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Columbus  will  meet  In  the  Hoge 
Presbyterian  Church,  Columbus,  0.,cn  Tuesday.  April  5tb, 
at  7 : 30  P.  M.  Session  records,  narratives,  and  assessments 
called  for.  WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  In  Saline,  Mich., 
on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  7  P.  M. 

JAMES  DITBUAR,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Corfu,  N.  Y..  on 
Monday,  April  11,  at  7  P.  M.  Sessional  records  and  Church 
assessments  will  then  be  called  for.  Church  narratives 
should  be  forwarded  a  week  lu  advance  lo  Rev.  B  Parsons. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  meet  In  Chetopa, 
Kan  ,  on  Tuesday,  March  20th,  at  7j  P.  M  Session  records, 
statistical  reports,  assessment  of  ten  cents  per  member, 
and  written  natratives  of  the  state  of  religion,  required. 

CHAS.  H.  MCCREERY,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Eanesvllle  will  meet  at  Dresden, 
Ohio,  on  Thursday,  April  12lh,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  P.  SAFFORD,  Stated  Clerk. 


i<^ 


Manhattan  Congregational  Association. — At  the 
next  meeting,  tprtl  Bth,  1881,  at  lOj  A.  M.,  at  Room  33,  Bible 
House.  Astor  Place,  New  York  city,  the  Association  will  ex¬ 
amine  candidates  for  license  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Per¬ 
sons  Intending  to  present  themselves,  should  notify  the 
Secretory,  Rev.  H.  H.  McFarland,  S.  C.,  80  Wall  street,  New 
York,  at  least  one  weex  before  the  meeting. 

The  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  will  hold  Its  stoted  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Breckenridge-street  Church,  Buffalo,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  lltu,  at  7  :30  P.  M. 

TIMOTHY  STILLMAN,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  meet  at  Lansing, 
Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April  19tb,  at  7 : 30  P.  M. 

JAMES  FROTHINGHAM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  Its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Spring  Lake,  on  Tuesday,  April  19th,  at 
7;30P.  H.  GEO.  RANSOM,  Stated  Clerk.. 

The  Presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  will  meet  In  annual 
session  In  the  church  at  Carthage,  on  Tuesday.  April  5th,  at 
7  P.  M.  Sessional  records,  statistical  reports,  aud  assess¬ 
ment  lands  will  be  called  lur. 

JAMES  GARDNER,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  in  the  Church 
of  Marksboro,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th.  at  8  P.  M.  Members 
going  by  the  D.  L.  k  W.  and  the  Blairstown  Railways,  will 
be  met  at  Blairstown  with  carriages  by  friends  from  Marks¬ 
boro.  Annual  reports  from  permaneut  committees,  statis¬ 
tical  reports  from  the  churches,  also  written  narratives  of 
the  state  of  religion,  and  assessments  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  per  member,  will  be  called  for.  The  Woman's  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  will  hold  Its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Washington,  N.  J.,<>n  Thursday,  April  7th. 
There  will  oe  a  devotioual  Service  at  11  o’clock  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  a  business  meeting  at  2  P  M  ,  to  be  followed  by  ad¬ 
dresses  from  Hiss  Kuhl.  a  missionary  from  Brazil,  and 
Mi  8  Loring,  formerly  of  the  Syrian  Mission,  and  a  popular 
meeting,  to  be  addressed  by  clergymen  In  the  evening.  All 
cordially  Invited.  E.  CLARKE  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  bold  Its  next  stoted 
meeting  In  the  First  Churcb.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday, 
April  Uth,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  will  meet  In  the  Lecture-room  of  the  central 
Church,  Rochester,  ou  Tuesday,  April  12tb,  at  10  A.  M. 

LEVI  PARSONS,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  bold  its  annual 
meeting  In  Watkins,  on  Monday,  April  ]8ch,  at  7  P.  M.  The 
Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Missionary  Society  will  meet  In  the 
same  place  on  Tuesday,  April  19Lh,  at  10  A.  M. 

CHABLES  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lamed  will  meet  at  Lamed  on 
Thursday,  Ap'ril  7th,  at  7  : 30  P.  M. 

O.  W.  WIGHT,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  at  Meridian,  on  'Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  2  P.  M. 

CHAS.  HaWLrY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wa-shington  City  will  bold  its 
stoted  meeting  in  tiie  North  Church,  Washington  City,  D.  C., 
on  Tuesday,  April  Sth,  at  7 :30  P.M. 

B.  F  Bli'TlNGER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  Whitehall,  III., 
on  Thursday,  April  7th,  at  2 : 30  P.  M.  The  assessment  ot 
ten  cents  per  member,  the  statistical  report,  and  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  religion  will  then  be  due  Irom  each  church. 

S.  H.  HYDE,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  the  Euclld-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  3  P  H  Sessional  records, 
Blatlstioal  reports  of  each  church,  and  written  reports  of 
Presbyterlal  committees  are  to  be  presented.  An  assess¬ 
ment  ol  nine  cents  per  member  t>ald  In,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  business  transacted.  A  written  narrative  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  each  ctiurch  Is  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  J.  A.  Sey¬ 
mour.  Cleveland,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  meeting. 

E.  COBTIS,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  Allegany,  on  Monday,  April  11,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  £.  TINKER,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wellsboro  will  hold  its  Spring 
meeting  at  Arnut,  on  Tuesday,  April  12th,  at  2  P.  H. 

GEU.  D.  MEIGS,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Titusville.  Pa., 
on  Tuesday,  April  12tb.  at  7 :  3U  P.  M.  Sessional  records, 
statistical  reports,  with  number  ot  elders  and  deacons  add¬ 
ed,  pastoral  settlements.  Commissioners’  fund  at  seven 
cents  per  communicant,  will  be  called  tor.  Narratives  will 
be  sent  lo  Rev.  L.  M.  Gllleland,  Tldlouie,  Pa.,  two  weeks 
before  the  meeting.  'The  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Society 
of  the  Presbytery  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

S  J  M.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbvtery  of  Niagrara  will  meet  for  its  annual 
session  In  the  Prt  sbyterian  church  at  Medina,  on  Monday, 
April  25Ui,  At  4  o’clock  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  meets  In  Coldwater,  on 
Tuesday,  April  Bth,  at  7 : 80  P.  M. 

W.  8.  TAYLOR,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  'bold  Its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Newark,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  April  Uth,  at  2  P.  H. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  S.ated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  'Cburcb  of  Terre  Haute,  on  Tuesday,  April  12, 
at  7 :30  P.  H.  BLACKTORD  CONDlT,  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Edgerton, 
Ksn.,  on  Tuesday.  April  12Ui  at  7  P.  M.  Sessional  records 
and  Presbyterlal  assessments  requln  d. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stoted  Clerk. 

The  Presbvtery  <f  Syraense  will  meet  at  Mexico, 
N.  Y..  on  Monday,  April  Uth,  at  7  :30  P  M. 

W.  8.  FRANKLIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  hold  Its  stoted  meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  April  12tb,  at  7 ;  80  P.  M.  Sessional  records,  statistical 
and  written  reports,  and  the  Presbyterlal  assessment  tax 
will  be  called  for  rn>m  tbe  session  of  each  church.  Over¬ 
ture  on  *’  Beorganlzat  on  ot  Synods  ’’  will  be  acted  ou  at 
this  meeting.  A  full  attendance  desired.  Ladles’  Presby¬ 
terlal  Society  will  also  meet  at  the  same  place  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  AprU  IStb,  at  10  A.  M. 

J.  H.  BEINABD,  Stated  Clerk. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  fiaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  bo  eaien  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  Indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 

CANVASSERS  make  from  S25  to  SSO  per  week  sell¬ 
ing  goods  for  E.  G.  RIDEilUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  Street, 
New  York.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  terms. 

To  the  Consamptive. — Wilbor’s  Compound  of  Cod* 
LIVER  OIL  AMD  LIME,  without  possessing  the  very  nauseat¬ 
ing  flavor  ot  tbe  article  as  heretofore  used.  Is  endowed  by 
the  Phosphate  of  Lime  with  a  healing  property  which  ren¬ 
ders  tbe  Oil  doubly  efflcnclous.  Remarkable  testimonials 
of  its  elllcacy  can  be  shown  to  those  who  desire  to  Ste  th^m. 
Sold  by  A.  B  WILBOR,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  all  druggists. 


I  “  There  Is  hardly  a  name  which  bolds  important  place 
j  In  modern  English  literature  but  what  has  been  represent¬ 
ed  in  Hab^eb’8  Magazine,  and  at  Its  best,  while  the  1  lus¬ 
trations  exhibit  the  development  of  pictorial  art  during 
the  past  thirty  years  better  and  more  completely  than  any 
other  publication  in  the  country.’’— Bojfon  Traiucript. 

har7er’8 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  APRIL 


THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS  IN  SUGAR-TIME.  By  WILLIAM 
H.  RIDEINO. 

WtlA  Eight  nUutraUont. 

AN  ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL.  By  ARTHUR  GILMAN. 

With  Three  Ilhulrationt. 

INDIAN  EDUCATION  AT  HAMPTON  AND  CARLISLE.  By 
Helen  w.  Ludlow. 

With  Fifteen  lUuttratione. 

ITALIAN  LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK.  By  CHARLOTTE  ADAMS. 
H'ilA  Seeen  llluttratimu. 

MY  FARM  IN  SWITZERLAND.  By  8.  H.  M.  BYERS. 

With  Five  lUuttratione. 

ART-EMBROIDERY.  By  ALEXANDER  F.  OAKET. 

With  Twelve  lUuttratioru. 

AN  ARTIST’S  REMINISCENCES  — I.  GEORGE.  By  W.  H. 
Beard. 

IVtfA  One  lUuitration. 

PATROLLING  BARNEGAT.  A  POEM.  By  WALT  WHITMAN. 

MILWAUKEE.  By  ERNEST  INOEBSOLL. 

With  Seventeen  Jlluttrationi. 

ANNE.  A  Novel.  By  Constance  Fenimobe  woolson. 
TFitt  One  Illuitration. 

TWO  STOBM8.  A  STORY.  By  SHERWOOD  BONNER. 

THE  INDIAN  CAMP.  A  POEM.  By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

DARWINIAN  DIVERSIONS.  By  FRANCIS  H.  UNDERWOOD. 

VERNAL  FAITH.  A  POEM.  By  PAUL  H.  HAYNE. 

LIFE-ASSUBANCE  DOES  ASSURE.  By  STEPHEN  H.  TYNO, 
Jr. 

YOUNG  MAN,  GO  WEST.  By  POULTNEY  EioelOW. 

A  LAODICEAN.  Book  the  First.  —  Guouoe  Somerset. 
Book  the  Second.- Dare  and  Havill.  By  Tuomas 
Hardy. 

With  One  lUuttration. 

THE  GATE  OF  THE  ORIENT.  A  Pnr.M.  By  WILLIAM 
Gibson. 

EDITOR’S  EASY  CHAIR. 

EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  HISTORICAL  RECORD. 

EDITOR’S  DRAWER. 

lIARPEil’S  PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S  WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S  BAZAR, 
HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE, 


“The  world-famed  Scribner.” 

— London  Examiner. 

SCEIBIER  FOE  APEIL. 

HAEINE  FOEUS  FOE  DECOEATION.— A  suggest¬ 
ive  paper  of  special  interest,  contributed  by  J,  C. 
Beard,  richly  illustrated  by  the  author. 

THE  SHOPPEES’  EEBELLION.— The  history  ot  co¬ 
operative  stores,  so  successful  in  England,  and 
now  under  organization  in  this  country.  Also, 
CO-OPEEATION  IN  APAETMENT  HOUSES,  with  plans 
and  suggestions.  Mrs.  Burnett’s  bright  novel¬ 
ette,  *'A  FAIR  BAEBAEIAH,”  is  concluded.  It  will 
be  followed  in  May  by  a  novelette  by  George  W. 
Cable — “Madame  Delphine.” 

Bishop  Doane  contributes  a  paper  on  “  Father 
Hyacinthe,”  with  a  portrait  beautifully  engraved  by 
Cole;  Ernest  Inoebsoll  writes  ot  “The  Calhoun 
Summer  Home  ” ;  Edward  Stbahan  of  “Greek  Terra- 
Cottas  from  Tanagra  and  Elsewhere  ”  ;  Miss  Constance 
F.  Gordon  Cummino  (sister  of  the  famous  travel¬ 
ler,  and  herself  a  visitant  of  many  lands)  of  “The 
Greatest  Living  Volcano.”  There  are  other  illustrat¬ 
ed  pajiers  on  “  New  York  Attics  and  House-Tops,”  and 
a  personal  account  of  “  Running  the  Rapids  of  the 
Upper  Hudson.”  Unillustrated  papers  on  “A  Georgia 
Plantation”  in  1861  and  as  it  is  now;  “Elementary 
Instruction  in  the  Mechanic  Arts”  ;  “A  Novel  Enter¬ 
tainment  from  Punch  ”  ;  “A  Freak  of  Fate  ” ;  a  short 
story  by  Miss  Anna  Eichbebg;  etc. 

THE  SCRIBNER’S  MONTHLY  WOOD-ENGEAVINO 
PRIZE  BLOCKS  are  published,  with  several  of  those 
receiving  honorable  mention  in  the  recent  contest. 
New  prizes  in  engraving  are  offered  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  March  numbers  of  both  Scribner  and  St. 
Nicholas  are  out  of  print. 

April  Scribner  ready  March  19th,  and  for  sale 
by  all  dealers.  Price,  35  cents ;  $4  a  year. 

SCRIBNEH  &  (X).,  New  York. 

For  the  Sunda {/-school  and  Social  Meeting. 

Songs  of  Praise.  A  Selection  of  Slandard  Hvmns 

and  Tunee  for  Sunday-schools  and  Social  Meeting's.  338 

Hymns— 16  Chants — 150  Tunee.  30  cents. 

“  We  give  thit  little  book  the  warmeet  poitible  welcome.  He  would 
be  captiout  who  would  not  be  pleated  with  it.  H'e  believe  in  the  ute 
of  tuch  a  book.  The  children  ought  to  learn  the  good  tlandard 
Ayntru  and  tunet.  Thit  book  it  admirable  every  way,  and  will 
taiisfy  a  felt  want.” — Christian  Weekly. 

“  Worthy  oftpedal  commendation." — The  Advance. 

“  IV«  recommend  it  Aearkly.’’- Christian  Intelligencer. 

“It  detervu  the  highett  commendation  for  ttt  endeavor  to  famU- 
iarite  the  children  with  our  bett  and  oldett  Church  tun.t. — Cengre- 
gationallst. 

“  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  tay  that  thit  book  comet  nearer  rraUeing 
our  ideal  of  a  book  for  both  thete  tervicet,  and  a  bond  to  join  thote 
more  clotely  to  the  Cfhurch  than  any  we  have  before  teen." — Vermont 


our  taeai  oj  a  oook  tor  ooin  mete  termcet,  ana  a  bona  to  join  thote 
more  clotely  to  the  Cfhurch  than  any  we  have  before  teen." — Vermont 
Chronicle. 

The  book  Is  well  printed  and  strongly  bound.  Price  30 
cents,  for  25  or  more  copies 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  k  COMPANY, 

BOO  Broadway,  Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

A  copy  for  examlnatlou  will  be  sent  by  mall,  on  the  receipt 
of  seven  three-ceut  losiage  stomps. 

HYMN  BOOKS 

FOR  THE  CHURCH 

AND  THE  LECTURE  ROOM. 

Pastors  and  music  committees,  in  examining 
Hymn  and  Tune  Books,  should  not  overlook  those 
prepared  by  Rev.  Drs.  Hitchcock,  Eddy,  and 
ScHAFF.  Competent  judges  have  given  these  books 
the  FIRST  wfacc  among  the  Modern  Hymnals,  and 
wherever  they  have  been  introduced,  they  have  given 
COMPLETE  satisfaction. 

For  circulars,  terms,  for  introduction,  kc  ,  address  tbe 
publishers, 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH*  CO., 

900  Broadway,  cor.  VUh  St.,  New  York. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL 

STATEMENT 


Connecticut  Mutual 

LIFE 

Insurance  Company 

OF  HARTFOBO,  CORN. 


NET  ASSETS,  January  1,  1880 . $47,116,244  37 

Received  in  1880: 

For  Premiums . $5,247,282  90 

For  Interest  and  Bents .  2,834,182  70 

Profit  and  Loss .  68,644  00  8,160,069  60 


$65,266,303  97 


DISBURSED  IN  1889. 


To  POLICY-HOLDEBS  : 


For  claims  by  death 
and  matured  en¬ 
dowments . 

$3,685,146  27 

Surplus  returned  to 
policy-holders . 

1,798,664  86 

Lapsed  and  surren¬ 
dered  Poll  dee . 

929,894  26 

TOTAL  TO  POLIOX-HOLDKBS . 

Expenses  : 
Commissions  to 
Agents . 

$310,974  81 

Salaries  of  Officers, 
Clerks,  and  all  oth¬ 
ers  employed  on 
salary . 

98,936  64 

Medical  Examiners’ 
fees . 

11,811  76 

Printing,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Legal,  Beal 
Estate,  and  all  oth¬ 
er  Expenses . 

206,048  93 

One  Year . $4  00 

“  “  4  00 

“  “  4  00 

“  “  .  1  60 


HARPER’S  FRANKLIN  SQUARE  LIBRARY:  a  weekly  pub¬ 
lication,  containing  works  ot  Travel,  Biography,  History, 
Fiction,  and  Poetry,  at  prices  ranging  irom  10  to  26  cents 
per  number.  Full  list  of  Harper’t  FrankUn  Square  Library 
will  be  furnished  gratuitously  on  application  to  Habfeb 
k  Brothers. 

SSt'  HARPER’S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles  of 
between  three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  will  be  sent  by 
mall  on  receipt  ot  Nine  Cents.  j 


HABFEB  &  BBOTHEBS, 

F.  anklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

“Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  book  on  religious 
topics  in  the  year  past." 

scotciF 

SEKMONiS. 


By  Principal  Caibd— Rov.  J.  Cunningham,  D.D., 
Rev.  D.  J.  Ferguson,  B.D.,  Professor  Wm. 
Knight,  LL.D.,  Rev.  W.  McIntosh,  D.D., 
Rev.  W.  L.  M’FabuAN,  Rev.  Allan  Menzies, 
B.D.,  Rev.  T.  Nicoll,  Rev.  T.  Rain,  M.A.. 
Rev.  A.  Semple,  B.D.,  Rev.  J.  Stevenson, 
Rev.  Patrick  Stevenson,  Rev.  R.  H.  Story, 
D.D. 

‘“The  Cl'iristian  Union’  gives  these  bold  and 
reverent  and  spiritual  preachers  cordial  welcome 
as  builders  together  with  God ;  welcome  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  quest,  the  general  clearness  of 
their  thought,  the  unwonted  frankness  of  their 
utterance,  the  catholicity  of  their  sympathies,  and 
the  unexceptionable  reverence  and  humility  of 
their  spirit.  .  .  .  We  especially  advise  all  ministers 
and  thoughtful  religious  teachers  to  study  it;  con¬ 
servatives  with  such  patience  as  they  can  command, 
because,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  its  teachings,  it  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  ablest  of  all  the  recent  representative  utter¬ 
ances  of  a  phase  of  modern  thought,  of  which  no 
religious  teacher  has  a  right  to  remain  in  ignorance." 
— The  Christian  Union. 

“By  its  publication  a  direct  challenge  has  been 
given  to  the  Church,  which  must  either  recognize  the 
new  ideas  or  cast  them  out.  In  any  case  a  crisis  has 
been  precipitated." — The  Nation. 

1  vol.,  12ino.  Cloth.  Price,  S1.25. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  8,  k  6  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

carFetinF 

ALL  grades  and  QUALITIES  In  the  NEWEST  DESIGNS 
and  COLORINGS,  SPECIALLY  ADAPIED  to  the  PREVAIL¬ 
ING  STYLE  of  DECO  RATION. 

Also,  AN  UNEQUALLED  COLLECTION  of 

Indian,  Persian  and  Turkish 

.CARPETS, 

Kugs  and  Mats. 

Oil-Cloths,  Linoleum,  Mattings,  Etc. 

At  Prices  Very  Nueh  Reduced. 

A.  T.  Stewail  &  Co. 

Broadway,  4th  Ave.,  Bth  &  lOth  Sts. 

HONOLULU; 

SKETCHES  OP  LIFE— Soclsl,  Political,  and  Religious,  In 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  from  1828  to  1861.  By  Laura  Fish 
Judd.  With  a  Supplemeniary  S.etch  of  Events  to  the 
present  time.  12mo.  With  portrait.  $1.26. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  *  CO  . 

900  Broadway,  Cor.  iOlk  St.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Fractions 
of  the  dollar  may  be  sent  in  postage  stompa. 


$627,772  03 

TAXES .  391  ,‘207  86 


Balance  Net  assets,  Dec.  31, 1880 . $47,833,628  70 

SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . $18,718,885  49 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds .  31,663  28 

Premium  notes  on  Policies  in  force .  3,702,166  82 

Cost  of  Beal  Estate  owned  by  the  Company. . .  12,622,944  42 

Cost  of  United  States  Registered  Bonds .  5,004,868  46 

Cost  of  State  Bonds .  619,900  00 

Cost  of  City  Bonds .  2,583,606  88 

Cost  of  other  Bonds .  1,065,876  00 

Cost  of  Bank  Stock .  110,194  00 

Cost  of  Railroad  Stock .  26,000  00 

C  Bh  In  Bank .  8.286,819  32 

Balance  duo  from  Agents,  secured .  61,436  03 

$47,833,628  70 


Interest  due  and  accrued . 

Bents  accrued . 

Market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds 

over  cost . 

Net  premiums  In  course  of  col¬ 
lection.... None . 

Net  deferred  quarterly  and 
semi-annual  premiums . 


$1,169,261  12 
.30,688  68 


GROSS  ASSETS,  December  31,  1880 . $49,492,629  38 


Amount  required  to  re-insure 
all  outstanding  policies,  net 
assuming  4  per  cent.  Interest  $45,006,472  00 

All  other  liabilities .  1,135,001  93 

-  46,141,473  93 

Surplus  by  Connecticut  Standard,  4  per  ct. . .  $3,361,165  45 

Surplus  by  N.  Y.  Standard,  4}  per  ct.,  about..  6,500,000  00 

Ratio  of  expense  of  management  to  receipts 
in  1880 .  7.7  per  cent. 

Policies  in  force,  Deo.  31,  1880,  64,343,  insur¬ 
ing . .  $162,105,367  00 

JACOB  L.  GREENE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  TAYI,OR,  Secretary. 

D.  H.  W£I,I.S,  Ass’t  Secretary. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


WILL  OONTmUB  THB  SALE  OF 


a  large  Special  line  of 

Best  Body  Brussels  Carpetiug 

manufactured  by  the 

Bigelow  Carpet  Goc, 

at  prices  lower  than  the  same  have  been 
offered  since  1861.  ^ 

649,  651  and  655  BROADWAY, 

NEW  YORK. 


A  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICE  OF  THE  FUB- 
EICA  I  lUNS  OF  THE  EONDON 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

j  General,  Theoli'slcal  and  Juvenile  Books,  are  now 
sold  at  low  net  priaa — no  disoount.  This  new  scale  of  prices 
gives  the  public 

I  BEST  BOOKS  AT  LO  WEST  PRICES. 

Books  and  Catalogues  from  any  Bookseller,  or  of 

E.  1 1. 1.  YOIUS  &  CO.,  Caper  Oilea,  Set  Yeik. 
MUSIC  FOR  EASTER. 

••  Lord  for  Thy  lender  merdtt'  lolfce.’’— FaBRANT. 

“  Why  teek  ye  the  timng  among  the  dead  t  ’’— E.  J  HOPKINS, 
Chriit  our  Pattoter «.  toerifcedfqr  ut  GOES, 

Chriit  it  riienfrom  ihe  dead." — Elvet. 

These  Four  Braollfnl  Anthems  for  IS  cents ; 

I  ai.SU  per  dozen. 

FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS, 

it  TUC  Donveu  CCAI  D  By  Dr.  J.  H  ViMO'NT.  A 
me  DllUKCn  wCALi  fine  Concert  Exercise,  16 
pagea.  New  and  ppmprlaie  Music,  Becltotlons,  etc. 
Price  reduced— 6  cents  each  by  mall ;  $4  per  lOu  copies. 

“EASTER  ANNUAL  No.  5.”  (.’S'orK 

DOAXK.  MAIN,  BRISTOW,  BXWARD,  and  DANES.  6  ceuU 
each  by  mall ;  $4  per  100  copies. 

1  BIGLOT^  MAIN, 

78  Raadoliih  (Greet,  I  76  East  Ninth  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUT  A2ID  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHAEQE 

ON 

LOIDOI,  IITERPOOL,  EDIIBCfidH,  BELFAST,  PIBIB, 
ANTWERP,  BEELn,  BREIEI,  AISTERBAI. 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TBAVELLEBS* 
Credits,  in  Sterling,  A'VAILABLiE  IN  atj. 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD;  and  In  Francs,  rai 
USB  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  OUADALOUPB. 
Make  Teleobaphio  Transfers  of  Money 

TWEEN  THIS  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THBOUM 

London  and  Paris.  Make  Collections  of  Dralk) 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  StalM 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  UnttoH 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

8^  TO  TRAVELLERS.- Travellers'  Credits  Issaed  aMktff 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  ot  repoY^ 
ment :  In  Dollars,  for  use  in  the  United  States  and  Bljiniat 
countries ;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part  ot  ths 
World.  Applications  tor  Credits  may  be  addressed  OB 
above,  direct  or  throogh  any  flrst-olase  Bank  or  Banksf. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

KOUNTZE  BKOTHEKS, 

BANKERS, 

No.  120  Broadway,  New  Yoik, 

«  (Equitable  building.) 

LETTERS  OP  CREDIT 

AND 

Circular  Notes 

ISSUED  FOB  THE  USB  OF  TRAVELLERS  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Telegraphic  transfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
places  In  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balancee. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  SecnrlUss 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 

NOW  REA-OY. 


Ploughed  Under. 

A  Story  of  an  Indian  Chief.  Told  by  Himself. 

With  a  spicy  Introduction  about  Indians,  by 

Inshta  Theahba  (“  Bright  Eyes,”  of  the  Pon¬ 
cas).  16mo,  cloth,  $1. 

“  Something  unique  in  Literature.’’— Chicago  Standard. 

“  Tbe  story  is  full  ot  the  interest  of  life,  love,  and  adven¬ 
ture  among  theoe  strange  peeple.’’— New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“A  story  of  tbe  early  Impressions,  expert'  nces.  and  Ideas 
of  a  young  Indian  chief,  embodying  many  ot  tbe  customs, 
usages,  and  legends  of  the  red  men,  descriptions  of  bunts, 
battles,  and  incidents  of  many  kinds,  all  Interesting  and  all 
authentic.  It  presents  their  own  notions  ot  things,  largely 
In  their  own  words,  and  In  tbe  graphic  guise  of  fiction 
makes  known  many  significant  facts,  and  depicts  many 
characteristic  fancies  of  theirs,  not  familiar  to  tbe  public.’’ 
—Providence  (B.  I.)  Star. 

"  The  writer  has  a  keen  sense  ot  the  satire  ot  situations. 

. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  *  Ploughed  Under  ’  will  follow 

fast  in  the  footstepe  of  'A  Fool’s  Errand  ’  and  ‘  Bricks  With¬ 
out  Straw.’  It  la  os  true  ot  It  as  ot  them,  that  a  mighty 
purpose  to  show  up  wrongs,  backed  by  an  array  ot  facta 
and  Incidents  drawn  from  actual  life,  has  a  tremendous 
toroe  In  opening  people’s  eyea  to  truth,  and  making  them 
think  rightly.”- Tbe  Critic. 

II. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

John  H.  Baymond. 

The  Organizer  and  First  President  of  Vassal 

Coiiege.  Edited  by  his  Eidest  Daughter. 

744  pages,  8vo.  Steei  Portrait.  $2.50. 

"A  rarely  good  biography.  The  book  is  attractive,  with¬ 
out  and  within.” — Bocheater  Herald. 

“A  work  of  permanent  worth.”— N.  Y.  Evening  Poet. 

”  Not  only  a  ‘  life  worth  living,’  but  a  life  worth  reading 
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OUB  VISIT  TO  SOUTH  INDIA. 

By  B«r.  J.  f .  Holcomb. 

ALLAHABAD  TO  MADRAS. 

We  in  the  North  of  India  know  about  as 
much  of  South  India  as  of  South  Africa.  We 
hear  about  those  old  mission  fields  in  the  South, 
and  read  reports  of  the  interesting  work  car¬ 
ried  on  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  but  aside 
from  the  information  thus  received,  we  know 
nothing  of  South  Indian  missions.  We  are  re¬ 
ally  as  ignorant  of  Southern  India  as  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world  which  we  have  not  seen. 
To  show  what  a  terra  incognita  Southern  India  is 
to  those  who  live  in  the  North  of  India,  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  very  few  among  North  Indian 
missionaries  who  are  able  from  actual  knowl¬ 
edge  definitely  to  locate  many  of  the  provinces, 
or  even  the  chief  cities,  of  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Peninsula.  The  reason  of  this  ig¬ 
norance  of  South  India  is  its  great  distance 
from  us  in  the  North,  and  the  infrequency  of 
travel  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

The  great  Missionary  CJonference  at  Allaha¬ 
bad  in  1872-73,  brought  a  good  number  of  South 
Indian  missionaries  to  the  North,  and  at  other 
times  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
missionaries  from  the  South ;  but  I  have  not 
heard  that  besides  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leupolt,  missionaries  of  Benares,  to  some  of 
the  South  Indian  missions  many  j-ears  agf>, 
any  others  from  the  North,  except  ourselves, 
have  ever  undertaken  such  a  pilgrimage. 

Our  journey  from  Allahabad  to  Cape  Como¬ 
rin  and  return,  including  visits  to  the  Neilgher- 
ry  Mountains,  the  principal  cities,  and  the 
most  of  the  mission  fields,  among  them  the 
older  ones,  south  of  Madras,  was  not  less  than 
5,000  miles.  Such  a  journey,  before  the  days 
of  railways  in  India,  could  not  have  been 
thought  of;  nor  could  we  have  entertained 
the  thought  of  making  such  a  journey,  had 
it  not  been  possible  to  combine  a  trip  for 
health  and  a  season  of  rest,  with  a  tour  among 
the  South  Indian  missions. 

On  account  of  the  wonderful  ingatherings  in 
some  of  the  missions  of  Southern  India  within 
a  few  years  past,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  his¬ 
tory  of  those  missions  during  a  long  period,  we 
felt  a  very  strong  desire  to  visit  those  favored 
fields,  and  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  those  who  are  now  so  faithfully  sowing 
and  so  abundantly  reaping  in  them.  Espe¬ 
cially,  in  view  of  our  proposed  visit  to  our  na¬ 
tive  land,  we  felt  anxious  to  see  with  our  own 
eyes  the  work  so  greatly  blessed  of  the  Lord, 
in  order  that  while  at  home  we  might  be  able 
to  speak  intelligently  concerning  it.  An  un¬ 
usual  attraction  also  to  South  India  at  that 
time  (1879)  was  the  South  Indian  Missionary 
Conference  soon  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Ban¬ 
galore.  Another  opportunity  so  favorable  for 
gathering  information  concerning  the  different 
mission  fields  of  the  South,  and  particularly 
for  meeting  so  many  of  the  missionaries  of 
South  India,  might  not  occur  for  a  great  while 
to  come. 

We  left  our  home  in  Allahabad  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  the  first  of  April,  and  travelled  to  Cal- 
'cutta  by  rail  (565  miles)  in  two  nights,  breaking 
the  journey  during  the  intervening  day  to 
avoid  the  heat.  The  second  stage  of  our  jour¬ 
ney  was  by  ship  from  Calcutta  to  Madras  (775 
miles).  We  had  engaged  our  passage  by  the 
steamer  “  Chinsura  ”  of  the  British  India  Line, 
and  went  on  board  in  the  evening  of  Hhe  4th  of 
April,  as  she  was  to  leave  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  Chinsura  was  a  coaster,  and  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  steamer  sailing  direct  to  Madras, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  longer  time  we 
should  have  at  sea,  but  because  we  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  something  of  the  East¬ 
ern  coast  of  India.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
Calcutta  missionaries,  needing  a  change  of  air, 
to  make  the  excursion  down  the  river  Hoogly 
to  its  mouth  at  the  Sand  Heads,  usually  going 
by  one  vessel  and  returning  by  another.  And 
when  a  longer  trip  is  desired,  the  six  or  seven 
days’  sail  by  a  coaster  to  Madras  is  sometimes 
chosen.  Our  sail  down  the  Hoogly  was  very 
pleasant,  as  we  had  during  the  day  a  fine  view, 
first  of  the  cultivated  country,  and  then  of  the 
wild  jungles,  on  either  side  of  the  river.  In 
pleasant  weather  nothing  can  be  more  enjoy¬ 
able  at  sea  than  a  trip  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
while  in  unpleasant  weather  nothing  is  more 
to  be  dreaded.  As  we  passed  down  the  coast 
we  were  told  of  terrible  shipwrecks  which  had 
occurred  during  the  previous  monsoon,  and  we 
ourselves  saw  in  the  scanty  remains  of  once 
gallant  ships,  as  they  were  pointed  out  to  us 
on  the  shore,  the  sad  proofs  of  dreadful  catas¬ 
trophes.  We  were  favored  with  good  weather, 
and  having,  besides,  a  good  ship  and  pleasant 
officers,  pleasant  company  and  plenty  of  room, 
a  good  table  and  an  appetite  to  enjoy  it,  we  had 
all  that  could  be  desired.  As  a  rule,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  the  day-time  was  spent  at  the 
ports  where  the  vessel  stopped  to  discharge  or 
to  receive  cargo,  and  although  while  lying  at 
anchor  we  frequently  felt  the  heat  considera¬ 
bly,  yet  there  was  a  compensation  for  this  dis¬ 
comfort  in  the  sight  of  the  towns  at  which  we 
called,  and  in  the  busy  scenes  around  our  ship. 
In  the  night  we  saiied  on  our  way  under  the 
bright  moonlight,  and  a  bed  beneath  the  awn¬ 
ing  on  the  deck  was  a  luxury  greatly  enjoyed. 

Hiuion  Fields  on  the  Coast.  * 

Stretching  along  that  coast  are  most  interest¬ 
ing  mission  fields  which  we  could  not  stop  to 
visit,  but  of  which  we  got  glimpses,  which  will 
help  us  to  feel  in  them  a  deeper  interest  as 
from  time  to  time  we  gather  information  con¬ 
cerning  them. 

First  we  i)assed  the  region  in  Orissa  where 
are  laboring  successfully  our  brethren  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church  of  our  own  country. 
Their  work  dates  back  to  the  year  1836,  and 
they  report  in  connection  with  their  different 
stations  478  communicants. 

Next  to  them,  in  the  same  province,  are 
found  the  General  Baptists  of  England  doing  a 
good  work,  which  dates  back  to  the  year  1822. 
The  native  Christian  community  in  their  care 
in  1871  numbered  2,439.  Their  church  mem¬ 
bership,  according  to  the  latest  report  I  have 
seen,  is  884.  In  their  field  is  Pooree,  the  an¬ 
cient  seat  of  Juggernath,  still  a  chief  place  of 
Hindoo  pilgrimage.  The  great  temple  of  Jug¬ 
gernath  stands  on  the  sea  coast,  but  we  did 
not  pass  near  enough  to  see  it.  The  first  port 
at  which  we  touched  was  False  Point,  fifty 
miles  above  Pooree,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
hanuddy  river,  and  the  next  was  at  Gopalpur, 
more  than  fifty  miles  below  Pooree. 

Teloogoo  Missioni. 

Below  Orissa  we  pass  out  of  the  Presidency 
of  Bengal  into  that  of  Madras,  and  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  the  Teloogoo  country.  Vizagapatam^ 
the  most  beautifully  situated  coast  town  be¬ 
tween  Calcutta  and  Madras,  is  the  oldest  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society’s  stations  among 
the  Teloogoos,  and  indeed  in  all  India,  the 
work  having  been  begun  there  in  1805.  Here 
earnest  missionaries  preached  the  Gospel  for 
thirty  years  without  seeing  a  single  convert  as 
the  fruit  of  their  labors.  The  reaping  time 
came  not  until  the  first  generation  of  sowers 
had  passed  away,  but  it  did  come  at  length, 
and  during  the  last  forty-five  years  there  have 
been  ingatherings  which,  though  numerically 
small,  embrace  results  of  the  most  substantial 
kind. 

To  have  brought  out  of  the  darkest  heathen¬ 
ism  and  strongest  caste-bondage  one  man  like 


the  Rev.  Pulipaka  Jagannadham,  well  repays 
the  life-time  service  of  the  ablest  missionary. 

I  recall  a  scene  (which  by  anticipation  I  here 
mention)  which  I  witnessed  while  attending  the 
Missionary  Conference  at  Bangalore,  in  J une, 
1879.  When  admitted,  early  one  morning,  to 
the  room  where  the  revisers  of  the  Teloogoo 
Bible  were  at  work,  I  saw  among  the  missiona¬ 
ries  there  engaged,  the  native  brother  above 
mentioned,  lending  his  aid  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  chosen  by  the  Madras  Bible  Society. 
And  most  valuable  aid  was  he  able  to  render 
even  to  the  veteran  translator,  the  Rev.  John 
Hay,  his  spiritual  father.  Ever  since  his  con¬ 
version  in  the  mission  school  at  Vizagapatam, 
in  1847,  he  has  been  a  most  efficient  teacher 
and  preacher  in  that  hard  field.  Connected 
with  this  mission  in  1878  were  272  souls,  54  of 
whom  were  communicants.  To  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  fields,  in  another  part  of  the  Teloo¬ 
goo  country,  where  work  was  begun  at  a  later 
period,  there  were  in  1878  connected  with  two 
central  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  no  leas  than  7,872  souls,  of  whom  213  were 
communicants. 

Recently  the  Canadian  Baptists  have  estab¬ 
lished  mission  stations  at  Bimlipatam,  a  pic¬ 
turesque  town  on  the  coast  above  Vizagapatam, 
as  well  as  at  other  points  in  that  vicinity,  and 
also  at  the  important  port  of  Coconada,  one 
hundred  miles  below  Vizagapatam.  In  1878 
they  rei)orted  467  communicants.  At  the  three 
different  ports  just  mentioned  our  vessel  cast 
anchor. 

The  city  of  Masulipatam,  the  next  and  last 
port  at  which  we  called,  is  the  headcpiarters  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  work  among 
the  Teloogoos.  This  mission,  situated  between 
the  Godavery  and  Krishna  rivers,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  missions  in  the  Teloogoo  coun¬ 
try,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  its  establishment 
dating  back  to  the  year  1841.  In  this  year  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  this  mission,  the  Rev.  Robert 
T.  Noble,  imitating  the  example  of  Dr.  Duff  at 
Calcutta,  founded  the  famous  High  School, 
which  now  bears  his  own  honored  name.  This 
school  was  established  for  the  purpose,  main¬ 
ly,  of  giving  to  the  Hindoo  youth  of  the  higher 
castes  a  thorough  education  under  Christian 
teaching,  and  by  the  medium  of  the  English 
language;  and  throughout  its  history  it  has 
been  signally  blessed  of  God,  in  being  owned 
as  the  chief  instrumentality  in  the  conversion 
to  Christ  of  a  large  number  of  young  men  be¬ 
longing  to  the  upper  classes.  Such  fruits  of 
missionary  labor  in  India  are  worthy  of  the 
highest  esteem,  from  the  fact  that  as  yet  con¬ 
verts  from  among  the  higher  castes,  through 
other  than  educational  agencies,  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  rare.  The  peculiar  efficiency  of  the  Noble 
High  School,  both  as  an  educating  and  evan¬ 
gelizing  power,  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  ex¬ 
ertion,  coupled  with  the  high  ability  and  holy 
zeal,  which  its  founder  brought  to  his  Master’s 
service.  It  is  computed  that,  as  the  fruit  of 
Mr.  Noble’s  teaching  in  this  institution,  about 
twenty-five  youths  were  brought  to  Christ. 
Most  of  these  converts  were  Brahmins,  some 
of  whom  entered  the  ministry,  while  others, 
who  were  unordained,  became  most  valued 
helpers  in  the  missionary  work.  But  these 
conversions  were  not  the  only  good  results 
achieved  through  Mr.  Noble’s  school.  In  the 
country  around  Masulipatam  are  found  many 
educated  men,  occupying  positions  of  authori¬ 
ty  and  infiuence,  who  were  formerly  students 
in  the  mission  institution,  and  who,  though 
unconverted,  are  warm  friends  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries,  ever  ready  to  recognize  them  as  their  ben¬ 
efactors,  and  to  render  them  any  service  in  their 
iwwer,  as  a  small  requital  for  the  benefits  they 
have  received.  For  twenty-four  years  Mr.  Noble 
toiled  incessantly  in  connection  with  his  school, 
his  work  never  being  interrupted  by  a  return  to 
England,  or  even  by  a  visit  to  the  hills.  He  liv¬ 
ed  to  witness  that  terrible  cyclone  of  1864,  whose 
awful  waves  swept  over  Masulipatam,  engulf¬ 
ing  without  any  warning  thousands  of  souls." 
His  own  description  of  that  dreadful  calamity 
is  thus  given : 

It  has  pleased  the  righteous  Judge  of  men  to 
bring  over  us  the  most  fearful  visitation — some¬ 
thing  like  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — a  sud¬ 
den,  overwhelming  destruction.  The  sea  rose  at 
midnight  on  the  let  of  November,  and  swept  more 
than  twelve  feet  deep  over  the  highest  Spring-tide. 
Perhaps  40,000,  certainly  35,000,  perished  in  an 
hour,  and  cattle  and  other  living  creatures  in¬ 
numerable.  In  the  town  itself  not  less,  I  think, 
than  15,000  people  died,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
houses  were  thrown  down.  Many  in  the  dark 
ran  out  of  safety  into  death. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  (for  his  constitution 
then  received  a  shock  from  which  he  could  not 
recover)  that  the  telegraphic  wires  bore  from 
India  to  England  this  message,  “Noble  is  dead” 
Mr.  Noble’s  school  building  was  left  a  wreck 
by  the  cyclone,  but  it  was  rejilaced  by  a  fine 
structure,  erected  as  a  memorial  after  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  death ;  and  thus  is  perpetuated  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Madras,  called  the  “  Cambridge  of 
Southern  India.”  The  fruits  of  this  Church 
of  England  mission  were  thus  reported  at  the 
Bangalore  Conference : 

The  first  seventeen  years  were  mainly  a  sowing¬ 
time.  The  succeeding  twenty  years  have  been  a 
time  of  ingathering  and  organization.  Statistics 
show  3,900  adherents,  of  whom  729  are  communi¬ 
cants. 

Both  above  and  below  the  districts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  are  fields 
occupied  by  the  American  Lutherans,  by  whom 
missionary  work  among  the  Teloogoo  Hindoos 
was  begun  in  1842.  Connected  with  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  reports  received,  were 
5,427  souls  (not  including  .unbaptized  adher¬ 
ents,  who  numbered  836  in  1878),  of  whom  2,421 
were  communicants.  In  1878  they  received  an 
accession  from  heathenism  of  1,135  souls,  who 
renounced  idolatry,  and  placed  themselves  un¬ 
der  Christian  instruction. 

Still  further  on,  we  found  ourselves  opposite 
the  territory  within  whose  bounds,  at  Ongole, 
Ramapatam,  and  Nellore,  are  found  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  whose  work  among  the  Teloogoos  has 
obtained  within  recent  years  so  wide  a  fame. 
This  is  the  “Lone  Star”  mission,  begun  in 
1840  in  Nellore  (although  Mr.  Day,  the  pioneer 
missionary,  had  arrived  in  India  four  years  be¬ 
fore),  and  carried  on  for  so  long  a  time  under 
great  discouragements.  I  had  the  pleasure 
while  in  Madras  of  meeting  the  venerable  Dr. 
Lyman  Jewett,  who  joined  this  mission  early 
in  1849,  and  who  was  then  (1879)  commencing  a 
new  mission  among  the  Teloogoos  at  the  Pres¬ 
idency  Town.  It  was  when  (in  1862)  he  was  re¬ 
turning  to  America,  broken  down  in  health, 
that  at  the  anniversary  of  the  society  held  in 
Providence,  a  resolution  was  offered,  and 
strongly  pressed,  proixising  to  abandon  the 
fruitless  Teloogoo  mission.  This  resolution 
would  have  passed  but  for  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Warren, 
to  wait  at  least  until  they  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  from  their  missionary, 
Mr.  Jewett,  on  the  subject.  When  he  came, 
his  answer  to  the  proposition  to  relinquish  the 
work  among  the  Teloogoos,  was  a  most  emphat¬ 
ic  negative.  He  assured  the  Board  of  Managers 
that  if  he  did  not  receive  support  from  them, 
he  would  return  without  their  aid,  and  continue 
to  labor  in  his  old  field.  This  determination 
was  Irresistible,  and  it  had  its  effect  in  stirring 
up  faith  and  courage  in  the  hearts  of  his  op- 
posers.  The  Secretary’s  playful  response  was, 
“Well,  my  brother,  if  you  are  resolved  to  go 
back,  we  must  at  least  send  some  one  with  you 
to  bury  you.  You,  at  all  events,  should  have  a 


Christian  burial  in  that  heathen  land.”  When 
the  brave  veteran  returned  in  1865  to  his  cho¬ 
sen  work,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clough,  who  have  ever  since  labored 
amidst  the  greatest  encouragement  at  Ongole. 
There,  in  1867,  a  church  was  organized,  com¬ 
prising  8  souls.  In  1868  it  numbered  148  mem¬ 
bers;  in  1869,  673  souls  were  added  to  the 
church ;  in  1872  the  membership  had  increased 
to  1745 ;  and  in  1878  it  embraced  12,804  commu¬ 
nicants.  In  the  whole  mission  there  were,  in 
1872,  2,242  communicants,  and  in  1878  the  total 
number  reached  14,630;  while  the  unbaptized 
adherents  were  numbered  at  44,345.  Discount 
these  figures  as  we  may,  in  order  to  make  due 
allowance  for  that  which  may  be  only  man’s 
work,  in  adding  to  the  membership  of  the 
church,  and  for  such  incentives  as  may  be 
merely  secular  in  infiuenclng  others  to  cast  in 
their  lot  with  the  Christian  community,  still 
doubtless  a  great  work  of  grace  has  been 
wrought  among  these  multitudes  now  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  American  Baptist  Teloogoo  Mis¬ 
sion. 

Between  Nellore  and  Madras  is  a  German 
mission,  the  Hermannsburg  Lutheran,  begun 
in  1867,  and  reporting  in  1878,  562  members  of 
the  Church. 

There  are  still  other— ])rivate  and  local— mis¬ 
sionary  societies  at  work  on  this  coast.  ^ 

But  these  missions,  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  Teloogoo  missions,  do  not  comprise 
all  that  are  at  work  among  the  sixteen  millions 
of  the  Teloogoo  population.  In  the  interior  of 
the  country  many  other  important  posts  are 
occupied  by  different  missionary  societies.  In 
all  the  Teloogoo  country  51  missionaries  were 
at  work  in  1878.  The  total  of  communicants 
reported  by  them  was  19,186,  and  the  unbaptiz¬ 
ed  adherents  aggregated  53,822.  For  each  mis¬ 
sionary  among  the  Teloogoos  there  is  an  aver¬ 
age  population  of  313,725  souls.  How  great  the 
harvest,  and  how  great  the  encouragements  to 
gather  it,  and  yet  how  few  go  forth  to  the  work ! 

New  York,  233  East  57tb  street. 


MORE  ABOUT  TOBACCO. 

Lear  Evangelist :  A  correct  sentiment  on  the  To¬ 
bacco  question  would  do  much  to  remove  a  great 
hindrance  to  physical  and  moral  purity,  and  help 
forward  the  temperance  reform.  I  therefore  hail 
this  discussion  with  delight.  The  outlook  is 
auspicious.  First  of  all,  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  medical  properties  of  tobacco.  Some  say 
that  the  immediate  application  of  it  to  a  wound 
made  by  the  fang  of  a  rattlesnake,  will  destroy  the 
virus.  It  may  be  so.  It  ought  to  do  some  good. 
But  those  in  whose  behalf  I  write — the  young  men 
all  over  this  fair  land — have  no  interest  in  its  rem¬ 
edial  qualities.  They  are  not  sick.  They  claim 
no  sympathy  because  of  infirmity  or  any  chronic 
difficulty.  They  know  better.  They  are  influenc¬ 
ed  by  other  considerations,  and  contract  the  habit 
of  its  use,  if  at  all,  because  it  is  popular.  The 
cigar  is  fascinating,  and  it  is  fashionable  to  smoke. 
They  never  inquire  whether  tobacco,  in  this  or  any 
other  form,  is  harmless  or  otherwise. 

But  what  is  the  character  of  this  habit  that 
some  covet,  and  others  abhor  ?  As  usually  seen 
in  our  streets,  on  all  occasions,  day  or  night,  in 
places  of  public  resort,  in  our  dwellings,  and 
sometimes  in  our  churches,  is  it  not  most  of¬ 
fensive  ?  The  unpleasant  breath,  the  besmeared 
apparel,  the  chewing  and  spitting,  the  polluted  at¬ 
mosphere — all  these  show  the  character  of  this 
habit.  I  have  witnessed  enough  to  satisfy  me.  A 
few  incidents  only  have  I  time  or  space  to  men¬ 
tion.  I  can  sympathize  with  your  recent  corre¬ 
spondent,  for  I  too  have  listened  to  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  of  Christ  who  indulged  this  habit  everywhere, 
even  while  delivering  to  the  people  a  message 
from  his  Blessed  Master.  I  remember  with  regret 
the  sad  spectacle — the  awkward  manner,  the  posi¬ 
tively  indecent  example,  enough  to  dissipate  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  neutralize  the 
power  of  divine  truth.  Time  and  again  I  have 
seen  the  inveterate  devotee  of  the  qnid  in  the 
choir,  one  moment  praising  God,  and  the  next  de¬ 
filing  His  holy  courts.  Such  indulgence  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  hallowed  associations — the  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  sanctuary,  the  Word  of  salvation,  prayer, 
and  the  worship  of  God — to  me  is  no  less  than  des¬ 
ecration. 

Let  me  cite  the  case  of  another  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  His  appetite  for  tobacco  had  become  so 
imperative  in  its  demands,  that  it  was  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  satisfy  it.  When  neither  the  cigar 
nor  ordinary  chewing  would  suffice,  he  made  a  de¬ 
coction  of  plug  and  drank  it !  And  this  even  would 
satisfy  his  cravings  but  for  a  brief  period  !  And 
what  think  you  of  the  example  and  infiuence  of 
such  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  Jesus — often  eccen¬ 
tric,  and  with  unmistakable  signs  of  shattered 
nerv’es,  though  yet  a  comparatively  young  man  ? 

I  know  a  layman,  plain,  modest,  and  unassum¬ 
ing,  whose  external  appearance  is  far  more  comely 
and  genteel  than  those  to  whom  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  ;  and  forsooth,  he  is  far  more  consistent. 
For  his  rule  is  to  swallow  whathe  so  fondly  chews- 
And  therefore  he  does  literally  eat  his  tobacco. 
And  he  gives  this  as  the  reason,  that  it  is  much  the 
cheapest  mode  of  using  it,  as  it  takes  a  less  quan¬ 
tity  to  satisfy  him ! 

Now  I  claim  that  tobacco  is  a  poison ;  always 
injurious  to  persons  in  health,  and  where  the  habit 
of  using  it  is  fully  confirmed,  the  health  is  always 
impaired.  And  in  some  constitutions,  when  taken 
excessively,  it  will  produce  delirium  tremens,  and 
even  insanity.  Its  poisonous  effect  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  seen  than  spoken  of.  The  patient  becomes 
dyspeptic  and  nervous,  and  after  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline,  he  suffers  and  dies;  and  hereupon-  other 
causes  than  the  true  one  are  assigned  for  the  af¬ 
flictive  event. 

In  view  of  this,  and  vastly  more  that  might  be 
said,  and  ought  to  be  said  as  a  warning  to  the  in¬ 
experienced,  what  is  our  conclusion?  Surely  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  lovers  of  cleanliness,  health,  and 
longevity,  to  raise  a  note  of  warning  against  the 
insidious  evil.*  Some,  however,  have  seen  the 
danger,  and  broken  off.  Others  have  tried  to 
abandon  the  bad  habit  once  and  again,  and  failed. 
For  all  such  I  have  a  word  of  encouragement.  I 
have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  some  who  have 
entirely  abandoned  it,  and  these  now  rejoice  in 
their  freedom.  I  remember  a  former  classmate, 
whose  inveterate  use  of  tobacco  while  a  student 
greatly  injured  his  health,  so  that  he  finally  grad¬ 
uated  in  a  condition  of  great  nervous  debility. 
Pale,  trembling,  and  feeble,  he  resembled  an  old 
man  who  was  about  losing  his  vital  energies.  But 
he  had  will  enough  left  to  entirely  rid  himself  of 
this  enervating  habit;  and  as  a  consequence, 
health  improved,  prosperity  smiled,  and  he  stead¬ 
ily  rose  in^  his  profession. 

Another  case:  a  devoted  elder  of  one  of  our 
churches  became  alarmed  at  the  progress  and 
power  of  the  too  long  indulged  habit,  and  resolved 
upon  freedom.  The  struggle  was  inevitable;  but 
having  committed  the  case  to  God  in  earnest  pray¬ 
er,  he  received  strength  to  overcome;  and  now, 
after  many  years  of  freedom,  he  still  celebrates 
his  deliverance,  and  adds  his  testimony  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  others. 

A  good  deicon  had  long  been  enslaved  by  the 
vile  weed,  and  rebelled ;  but  the  conflict  was  ter¬ 
rible.  His  was  a  case  of  desperation.  There  was 
strife  for  the  mastery.  He  must  either  rule  or  be 
ruled  like  an  abject  slave.  There  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  But  he  bravely  and  persistently  stood  his 
ground  and  gained  the  victory. 

I  recently  congratulated  an  old  friend  on  his 
health  and  cheerfulness  [he  being  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age],  and  he  replied  that  after  having 
used  tobacco  for  many  years,  he  had  broken  off 
entirely,  not  even  allowing  a  temporary  substitute 


(as  many  do),  and  that  to  this  fact  he  was  greatly 
indebted  for  his  improved  health  and  enjoyment. 

The  prevalence  of  the  tobacco  habit  among 
young  and  old  is  alarming ;  so  that  those  who  re¬ 
gard  a  decent  deportment  in  the  sphere  of  social 
and  public  life,  may  well  bestir  themselves.  We 
should  not  only  get  right,  but  strive  in  all  proper 
methods  to  set  others  right  also.  We  need  some 
form  of  combined  infiuence.  And  first  of  all,  it  is 
expected  and  demanded  of  Christians  that  they 
set  a  correct  example.  And  taking  the  Lord  Jesus 
for  our  pattern,  we  must  cleanse  ourselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holi¬ 
ness  in  the  fear  of  God.  “  Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness.”  I  honor  “  the  New  England  girl  ”  for 
her  frankness  in  speaking  plainly  on  this  subject. 
Would  there  were  many  such.  We  need  their  in¬ 
fluence.  I  heartily  concur  with  another  writer,  in 
the  remark  that  the  “young  ladies  in  our  land 
have  it  in  their  power”  to  do  much  to  stop  this 
“growing  evil.” 

The  circum.stances  require  organized  effort  to 
suppress  it  among  all  classes.  And  I  think  here  is 
where  women  can  work  with  advantage.  Among 
other  labors,  such  as  Bible-reading  and  missionary 
work  abroad,  and  temperance  and  many  forms  of 
benevolent  work  at  home,  let  them  set  their  com¬ 
bined  infiuence  against  the  use  of  tobacco  as  well 
as  all  intoxicating  drinks,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  In  the  language  of 
Prof.  Tyler :  “  Gentle  manners  come  from  the  gen¬ 
tler  sex.  Pure  morals  from  purity  and  propriety 
in  woman.  She  is  the  atmosphere  with  which  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  rises  or  sinks,  like  the  barometer, 
and  the  very  element  in  which  public  morals  live 
and  move  and  have  their  being.  If  women  were 
only  sufficiently  enlightened,  united,  and  decided ; 
if  women  would  always  frown  upon  those  habits  of 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking,  which  lead  to  in¬ 
temperance  and  minister  to  licentiousness ;  if  wo¬ 
men  would  never  walk  or  ride  with  a  smokestack, 
or  keep  company  with  a  beer-barrel  or  a  bottle  of 
champagne ;  I  repeat  it,  if  women  were  only  suffi¬ 
ciently  enlightened,  united,  and  decided — never  to 
smile,  but  always  to  frown  on  these  and  similar 
habits,  from  which  they  themselves  are  the  great¬ 
est  sufferers^— they  would  soon  be  banished  from 
all  decent  society — they  would  vanish  away  and 
disappear.”  H.  W.  Gilbert. 

Binghamton,  March  1, 1881. 


A  TBIBXTTE  TO  A  TEACHER. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  order  of  merit  among 
those  who  spend  their  lives  for  the  public  good. 
Every  true  man  at  his  post  deserves  well,  and 
when  he  falls  his  service  should  be  honorably 
marked.  But  there  are  those  who  especially 
mold  the  race,  who  hand  down  from  age  to  ago 
the  traditions  of  morality  and  education,  which 
not  only  preserve  the  State  but  make  it  worth  pre¬ 
serving.  They  drill  the  generations  and  fit  them 
for  life.  They  are  the  magi  of  an  elder  day  and 
the  “  wise  men  from  the  East”  of  all  days,  whose 
memory  the  world  should  not  willingly  let  die. 

If  “great  men  hallow  a  whole  people,”  great 
teachers  exalt  and  dignify  everywhere  the  quiet 
precinct  of  the  school-room.  Such  have  been 
Ascham,  Arnold,  Tholuck,  Dwight,  Appleton,  and 
Nott.  Here,  too,  belong  the  Burleighs,  Bullions, 
and  Taylors  of  a  past  generation  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  academies — those  adjuncts  to  the 
college,  and  have  made  them  not  infrequently  as 
useful  and  famous  as  the  university. 

To  this  high  class  of  instructors  belongs  the 
name  of  E.  T.  Mack.  His  life  was  one  long  school 
term,  rating  in  continuous  sei*vice  from  1830  to 
1875,  when  he  retired  from  active  duty. 

In  an  old  Connecticut  town  two  citizens  of  the 
place,  Mrs.  Griffing  and  Hon.  S.  B.  Chittenden,  had 
established  in  1854  a  new  academy  with  a  fine 
dowry,  and  Mr.  Mack  was  called  to  the  charge. 

The  sharp  eyed  youth  of  Guilford  saw  before 
them  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  3,  1855,  a  tall,  schol¬ 
arly  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  dark,  cluster¬ 
ing  hair,  pale  and  thoughtful  face,  a  shrewd,  well- 
humored  expression  about  the  mouth,  which  in 
sympathy  with  the  eye,  gave  token  of  penetration, 
presence  of  mind,  and  those  resources  for  con¬ 
trolling  and  directing,  which  come  of  personal 
power  and  character.  This  gentleman  was  Eli 
Thornton  Mack.  A  native  (May  18,  1808,)  of  Gran¬ 
ville,  New  York,  he  had  removed  while  yet  a  child 
to  the  town  of  Argyle. 

Argyle  is  a  thoroughly  Scotch  name,  and  the 
town,  as  it  appears,  was  a  special  grant  by  George 
II.  to  one  hundred  and  forty-one  Scotch  emigrants, 
who  settled  there  in  1742.  The  Scotch  are  of  two 
types :  the  one  thick-thighed  and  brawny,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  oatmeal  and  an  out-door  highland  life ;  the 
other  lean  and  lithe,  shrewder  and  more  intellec¬ 
tual  perhaps,  whose  thinner  fluids,  disposing  to  a 
sedentary  life,  have  been  turned  to  the  making  of 
Scotch  riiorals  and  metaphysics.  Mr.  Mack  pre- 
sei*ved  this  latter  type  of  early  Irish  and  earlier 
Scotch  ancestry,  which  along  the  Tweed  and  by 
bonnie  Boon  keeps  to-day  the  accents  of  the  Gael, 
and  rears  men  of  lighter  feature  and  closer  joints 
than  our  bleak  New  England. 

The  years  of  boyhood  he  spent  on  a  farm,  of 
course  driving,  hoeing,  pitching,  fetching  and 
carrying,  and  doing  those  thousand  things  which 
make  a  farmer’s  boy  rightfully  feel  that  he  is  the 
foundation  of  the  universe.  He  was  fond  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  having  exhausted  the  family  library,  ven¬ 
tured  to  call — then  a  mere  boy — upon  an  old  lady 
living  near,  and  quietly  asked  her  for  “something 
to  read.”  She  directed  him  to  a  few  shelves,  where 
he  stood  taking  down  one  book  after  another.  Led 
or  misled  by  the  title,  which  would  naturally  strike 
an  imaginative,  ambitious  boy,  or  rather  obeying 
his  excellent  Scotch-Irish  instinct,  he  selected 
Doddridge’s  “  Rise  and  Progress,”  and  sedately 
marched  away  with  it. 

"W  e  find  him  soon  from  season  to  season  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Salem,  pursuing  his  studies  with  such  zeal 
that  his  father  finally  said  to  him  one  day,  “Well, 
Eli,  which  shall  it  be,  farm  or  college  ?  ”  “  College, 
sir,”  said  the  boy,  and  entering  Williams  in  due 
course  he  graduated  in  1830,  trained  by  Griffin, 
the  Hopkinses,  Emmons,  and  Kellogg — men  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  among  the  educators  of  their  day. 
He  remained  at  Williamstown  two  years  as  a  post¬ 
graduate  student,  and  during  this  time  studied 
and  taught,  and  was  tutor  in  the  College  from 
1833  to  1834.  Among  his  classmates  were  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  R.  Ely,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  N.  Sheldon,  Hon.  B.  R. 
Sheldon,  Hon.  IV.  S.  C.  Otis,  Hon.  Jacob  M.  How¬ 
ard,  and  Hon.  C.  A.  Stowell. 

Thus  taught  and  thus  companioned,  he  had  in 
turn  the  partial  training,  during  his  tutorial  year, 
of  such  men  as  President  Andrews  of  Marietta  Col¬ 
lege,  Associate  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  Professor 
David  P.  Youmans,  and  others,  who  have  made 
their  mark  in  after  life. 

Mr.  Mack  appears  early  to  have  chosen  the  min¬ 
istry  for  his  profession,  for  we  find  him  next  en¬ 
tered  at  the  New  Brunswick  Theological  Semina¬ 
ry,  completing  his  course  finally  at  Princeton,  in 
company  with  his  college-mate.  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Ire- 
nteus  Prime.  He  was  duly  licensed  to  preach,  and 
we  find  him  standing  in  the  place  of  such  men  as 
Dr.  Davidson  of  New  Brunswick,  and  receiving  en¬ 
comiums  from  the  venerable  Dr.  McLelland,  who, 
hearing  him  preach  on  this  occasion,  remarked 
that  “  such  a  man  ought  not  to  be  out  of  the  pul¬ 
pit.”  There  is  no  question  that  one  of  so  thought¬ 
ful  cast,  of  a  reflective  and  reasoning  mind,  sincere 
and  direct  in  his  methods,  would  have  excelled  and 
gained  eminence  in  the  ministry ;  but  his  great  in¬ 
terest  in  study  and  a  taste  and  tact  for  teaching, 
which  he  had  discovered  at  Williams,  chiefly  led 
him  to  choose  teaching  for  his  life  work. 

We  find  him  soon  installed  over  the  Granville 
Academy,  New  York,  where  he  remained  sixteen 
years  (1834-1850). 

He  soon  after  opened  a  private  school  in  New 


Brunswick,  and  was  so  engaged  when  called  to  the 
new  Guilford  Institute. 

Such  is  the  portrait,  a  mere  silhouette  of  the 
scholarly  man  who  had  been  brought  up  out  of 
Jersey  into  Connecticut. 

And  what  manner  of  teacher  was  this  gentleman 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  the  early  bent  for 
books  ? 

The  brown-faced,  dark-eyed  band  who  sat  scan¬ 
ning  him  and  each  other  that  first  morning.  Sept.  3, 
1855,  was  probably  as  mixed  a  multitude  as  ever  put 
heads  together.  They  had  never  before  all  met, 
and  no  two  held  the  same  ideas  on  any  subject, 
not  excepting  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geogra¬ 
phy.  It  took  a  general  to  marshal  this  odd  assort¬ 
ment  to  regular  and  harmonious  work.  This  Mr. 
Mack  did  like  a  veteran,  and  speedily  resolved  the 
whole  school  into  bands  and  parties,  who  were 
soon  pushing  investigations  and  working  the  field 
of  knowledge  as  methodically  as  colliers  in  a  coal¬ 
mine.  Never  had  a  teacher  greater  faculty  of 
drawing  out  the  pupil  and  setting  him  to  use  his 
own  powers,  which  indeed  is  the  very  essence  of 
education.  He  did  not  “chew  their  meat  for 
them,”  was  not  a  mere  “chalk-talker,”  and  used 
no  shallow  methods,  far-fetched  illustrations,  and 
tricks  of  trade,  which  like  a  sleight-of-hand  per¬ 
formance,  might  impress  a  new  committeeman  and 
daze  boys  and  girls  in  the  rudiments.  Of  a  shrewd 
and  reasoning  mind,  he  set  his  scholars  to  reason 
too,  and  glibness  was  sacrificed  to  mental  grip  and 
thoroughness.  Knowing  by  long  observation  what 
flimsy  structures  are  reared  on  poor  foundations, 
and  that  a  full  beard  and  six  feet  of  height  are  no 
evidence  of  scholarship,  he  took  pains  to  find  the 
real  stature  and  status  of  a  newcomer,  and  about 
how  much  he  knew.  He  seemed  thus  to  gauge  the 
need  of  every  scholar ;  and  what  could  have  been 
better?  With  rare  tact  he  cleared  obstructions 
that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  teacher ;  while  his  fine 
humor  and  turns  of  fancy  often  enlivened  the 
school-room  and  cheered  it  in  its  tasks.  He  ruled 
naturally  and  without  much  seeming  to  do  so,  and 
being  equal  to  any  emergency,  no  emergency  ever 
arose. 

For  four  years  Mr.  Mack  was  the  head  and  front 
of  Guilford  Institute,  and  assisted  mainly  by  his 
daughter.  Miss  Mary  A.  Mack,  he  organized  a 
school,  which  for  order,  character,  and  scholar¬ 
ship,  is  probably  not  often  excelled  even  in  Con¬ 
necticut  towns. 

As  the  arm  of  Henry  I.  became  the  limit  for 
the  English  yard,  so  Mr.  Mack’s  has  been  the 
standard  by  which  every  successive  administra¬ 
tion  of*  the  Institute  has  been  measured.  For  a 
teacher  to  be  rated  “next  to  Mr.  Mack” — and 
every  good  teacher  is  so  rated — has  been  the 
highest  praise  ever  accorded  to  his  successors. 

Guilford  was  but  one  of  his  several  fields  of  la¬ 
bor.  Of  the  340  pupils  under  his  instruction  there 
some  twenty-three  afterward  took  full  or  partial 
courses  in  college  or  professional  schools. 

Among  his  pupils  were  the  brothers  Chauncey 
D.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  Dr.  Janeway  of  New 
York,  S.  B.  Chittenden  Jr.  of  the  New  York  city 
bar.  Prof.  C.  W.  Ely  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Walter  H.  Smith,  who  won 
at  Yale  the  Woolsey  and  the  Bristed  scholarships, 
and  was  accounted  by  some  the  finest  young  schol¬ 
ar  the  old  college  had  seen  in  ten  years. 

After  leaving  Guilford,  Mr.  Mack  taught  some 
years,  following  1859,  in  New  Haven,  having  for 
pupils  the  sons  of  President  Woolsey,  Rev.  Drs. 
Bacon  and  Dutton,  Admiral  Foote,  and  others 
prominent  in  that  city  of  learning.  He  removed 
next  to  Flatbush,  and  after  a  term  of  eleven  years 
(1863-1874),  closed  his  labors  and  retired  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  1875,  on  account  of  extreme  deafness,  which 
befell  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 

His  health  failed  slowly  during  the  last  year, 
and  a  confinement  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  with 
great  pain  and  suffering  at  the  close,  ended  his 
life.  He  died  Thursday,  Feb.  3d,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sabbath  was  buried  in  Green wpod. 

Mr.  Mack  was  a  student  far  beyond  the  itineracy 
of  school  curriculums ;  he  lived  much  “by  candle¬ 
light,”  pursuing  his  studies  into  the  night,  reading 
the  Hebrew  and  kindred  historic  subjects,  which 
retained  for  him  to  the  last  their  interest.  He 
followed  his  old  scholars  with  sympathy,  and  re¬ 
joiced  in  their  successes,  small  and  great.  He  re¬ 
ceived  with  deep  sensibility  and  joy  their  constant 
tributes  of  affection,  and  welcomed  them  when  on 
pilgrimages  from  distant  homes  they  came  to  his 
door. 

Upon  retiring  to  Brooklyn,  he  had  joined  the 
Clinton-avenue  Congregational  Church,  then  under 
the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Budington,  and  he  was  there 
known  and  respected  for  his  high  character  and 
active  interest  in  the  Christian  work  of  that  most 
active  of  city  churches. 

Mr.  Mack  was  married  in  1834  to  Mrs.  Abby  M. 
Savage,  daughter  of  Hon.  Asa  Fitch  of  Salem,  and 
widow  of  William  Savage,  M.D.,  of  Stillwater. 
His  wife  and  three  children,  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  survive.  Of  other  children,  the  eldest, 
Mrs.  Hitchcock,  a  lady  of  superior  character  and 
culture,  formerly  an  active  member  of  Dr.  Crosby’s 
church,  died  greatly  lamented  in  1876.  A  younger 
daughter  had  passed  away  at  an  earlier  age. 

I  have  so  drawn  in  brief  outline  the  figure  of  my 
old  master ;  a  man  who  magnified  his  profession ; 
to  whom  hundreds  of  men  and  women  trace  large¬ 
ly  whatever  in  them  is  of  honesty,  thoroughness, 
and  persistence  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  His 
name  lives  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  handed 
down  to  other  days  and  other  memories. 

H.  P.  R. 
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HOW  THE  CHILDREN  FLAT  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  E.  WARREN  CLARKE. 

The  most  interesting  sights  are  the  games 
and  sports  of  the  children.  The  Japanese  be¬ 
lieve  in  enjoying  themselves,  and  the  young 
folks  are  as  bright  and  merry  as  the  children 
of  other  climes.  The  girls  play  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  and  the  boys  fly  kites  and  spin 
tops.  The  girls  enjoy  their  game  very  much, 
and  are  usually  dressed  in  their  prettiest  robes 
and  bright-colored  girdles ;  their  faces  are 
powdered  with  a  little  rice  flour,  their  lips  are 
tinted  crimson,  and  their  hair  is  done  up  in  a 
most  extraordinary  fashion. 

They  play  in  the  open  street,  sometimes 
forming  a  circle  of  half  a  dozen  or  more,  and 
sending  the  flying  shuttlecock  from  one  to  the 
other.  They  are  very  skilful,  and  rarely  miss 
a  stroke.  The  boys  like  a  strong  wind,  that 
their  kites  may  soar  high  ;  but  the  girls  sing  a 
song  that  it  may  be  calm,  so  that  their  shuttle¬ 
cocks  may  go  right. 

The  boys  have  wonderful  kites,  made  of  tough 
paper  pasted  on  light  bamboo  frames,  and  dec¬ 
orated  with  dragons,  warriors,  and  storm  hob¬ 
goblins.  Across  the  top  of  the  kites  is  stretch¬ 
ed  a  thin  ribbon  of  whalebone,  which  vibrates 
in  the  wind,  making  a  peculiar  humming  sound. 
When  I  flrst  walked  the  streets  of  Tokio,  I 
could  not  imagine  what  the  strange  noises 
meant  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  sky 
above  me ;  the  sound  at  times  was  shrill  and 
sharp,  and  then  low  and  musicRl  At  last  I  dis¬ 
covered  several  kites  in  the  air,  and  when  the 
breeze  freshened  the  sounds  were  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

Sometimes  the  boys  put  glue  on  their  kite- 
strings,  near  the  top,  and  dip  the  strings  into 
pounded  glass.  Then  they  flght  with  their 
kites,  which  they  place  in  proper  positions,  and 
attempt  to  saw  each  other’s  strings  with  the 
pounded  glass.  When  a  string  is  severed,  a 
kite  falls,  and  is  claimed  by  the  victor.  The 
boys  also  have  play-flghts  with  their  tops. 

Sometimes  I  met  boys  running  a  race  on 
long  stilts ;  at  other  times  they  would  have 
wrestling  matches,  in  which  little  six-year-old 
youngsters  would  toss  and  tumble  one  another 
to  the  ground.  Their  bodies  were  stout  and 
chubby,  and  their  rosy  cheeks  showed  signs  of 
health  and  happiness.  They  were  always  good- 
natured,  and  never  allowed  themselves  to  get 
angry. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  the  boys 
have  their  Fourth  of  July,  which  they  call  the 
“Feast  of  Flags.”  They  celebrate  the  day 
very  peaceably,  with  games  and  toys.  They 
have  sets  of  figures,  representing  soldiers, 
heroes,  and  celebrated  warriors ;  with  fla^, 
daimio  processions,  and  tournaments.  Outside 
the  house  a  bamboo  pole  is  erected  by  the  gate, 
from  the  top  of  which  a  large  paper  fish  is  sus¬ 
pended.  This  fish  is  sometimes  six  feet  long, 
and  is  hollow.  When  there  is  a  breeze  it  fills 
with  wind,  and  its  tail  and  fins  flap  in  the  air, 
as  though  it  were  trying  to  swim  away.  The 
fish  is  intended  to  show  that  there  are  boys  in 
the  family.  It  is  the  carp,  which  is  found  in 
Japanese  waters,  and  swims  against  the  stream, 
and  leaps  over  waterfalls.  The  boys  must  there¬ 
fore  learn  from  the  fish  to  persevere  against 
difficulties,  and  surmount  every  obstacle  in 
life.  When  hundreds  of  these  huge  fishes  are 
seen  swimming  in  the  breeze,  it  presents  a  very 
curious  appearance. 

The  girls  have  their  “  Feast  of  Dolls  ”  on  the 
third  day  of  the  third  month.  During  the  week 
preceding  this  holiday,  the  shops  of  Tokio  are 
filled  with  dolls  and  richly  dressed  figures. 


This  “  Feast  of  Dolls  ”  is  a  great  gala-day  for 
the  girls.  They  bring  out  all  their  dolls  and 
gorgeously  dressed  images,  which  are  quite  nu¬ 
merous  in  respectable  families,  having  been 
kept  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  im¬ 
ages  range  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height,  and  represent  court  nobles  and  ladles, 
with  the  Mikado  and  his  household,  in  full  cos¬ 
tume.  They  are  all  arranged  on  shelves,  with 
many  other  beautiful  toys,  and.  the  girls  pre¬ 
sent  offerings  of  rice,  fruit,  and  “  saki  ”  wine, 
and  mimic  all  the  routine  of  court  life.  The 
shops  display  large  numbers  of  these  images 
at  this  special  season  ;  after  the  holidays  they 
suddenly  disappear. 

I  once  bought  a  large  doll  baby  at  one  of  the 
shops,  to  send  home  to  my  little  sister ;  the 
doll  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  having 
its  head  shaved  in  the  style  of  most  Japanese 
babies.  It  was  so  life-like,  that  when  propped 
up  on  a  chair  a  person  would  easily  suppose  it 
to  be  a  live  baby. 

In  going  along  the  Tori,  I  would  often  see  a 
group  of  children  gathered  around  a  street 
story-teller,  listening  with  widening  eyes  and 
breathless  attention  to  the  ghost  story  or  start-  t 
ling  romance  which  he  was  narrating.  Many  i 
old  folks  also  gathered  around,  and  the  story- 1 
teller  shouted  and  stamped  on  his  elevatedj 
platform,  attracting  great  attention,  until  jusll 
as  the  most  thrilling  part  of  the  story  waM 
reached,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  took  up  a  ' 
collection!  He  refused  to  go  on  unless  the 
number  of  pennies  received  was  sufficient  to  / 
encourage  the  continuation  of  the  story.  / 

Street  theatricals  can  also  be  seen,  and  trav/ 
elling  shows  with  monkeys,  bears,  and  tum¬ 
bling  gymnasts,  who  gi-eatly  amuse  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Sugar-candy  and  various  kinds  of  sweet¬ 
meats  are  sold  by  peddlers,  who  are  eagi^rly 
sought  after  by  the  little  folks.  SometimjM  a 
man  carries  small  kitchen  utensils  on  the)  end 
of  a  pole,  and  serves  out  tiny  griddle-cakos  to 
the  children,  who  watch  him  cook  the  cakes, 
and  smack  their  lips  in  anticipation  of  the 
feast. 

A  showman  will  put  a  piece  of  camphor  on 
the  tiny  model  of  a  duck  which  he  floats  on  a 
shallow  dish  of  water,  and  as  the  children  look 
on  in  wonder,  the  dissolving  camphor  gum 
sends  the  duck  from  side  to  side,  as  though  it 
were  alive. 

The  boys  delight  in  fishing,  and  will  sit  for 
hours  holding  the  line  by  the  moats  and  canals, 
waiting  for  a  bite.  I  have  seen  a  dozen  people 
watch  a  single  person  fish,  when  there  would 
not  be  a  bite  once  in  the  half  hour. 

There  are  few  vehicles  in  Tokio,  excepting 
the  jinrikishas  ;  and  most  of  the  people  walk 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  When  riding  on 
horseback,  it  is  impossible  to  go  at  a  rapid  rate 
without  endangering  the  youngsters  who  sprawl 
around  in  the  street.  Chickens,  dogs,  and  cats 
are  also  in  the  way ;  the  latter  animal  in  Japan 
has  no  tail. — The  Gospel  in  all  Lands. 


CURED  BY  KINDNESS. 

‘  You  oughtn’t  to  do  so,’  shouted  Willie,  as 
the  butcher  dashed  past  in  his  wagon,  giving 
the  whip  unmercifully  to  his  poor  half-starvM 
horse.  Another  moment,  in  turning  the  corner, 
says  the  Parish  Visitor,  the  wagon  was  upset, 
and  the  horse  broke  into  a  run.  He  ran  for  a 
mile  or  more.  The  wagon  was  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  man  thrown  out  and  badly 
bruised.  Next  day  ‘  the  vicious  beast  ’  was 
offered  for  sale.  Willie’s  father  bought  him 
for  a  low  price  for  use  on  the  farm.  It  was  a 
foolish  bargain,  people  said,  for  the  horse  was 
quite  uncontrollable.  Even  his  owner  said  he 
would  bite,  rear,  kick,  and  run  away.  But  Mr. 
Ely  bought  the  horse  to  please  Willie,  whose 
tender  little  heart  was  full  of  pity  for  the  poor 
animal.  ‘  We  will  be  so  kind  to  him  that  he 
won’t  want  to  be  bad,  papa.*  So  they  agreed 
to  follow  Willie’s  plan. 

Before  long  Mr.  Ely  and  Willie  began  to 
drive  the  horse.  People  were  surprised  at  the 
change  in  him.  ‘  He  would  go  as  slow  as  de¬ 
sired,’  said  the  gentleman  who  told  the  story, 
‘stop  instantly, at  “whoa,”  follow  his  master, 
come  at  his  oall,  and  rub  his  head  on  his 
shoulder.’  What  had  made  the  change  ?  Not 
force  1  The  poor  horse  had  been  beaten,  kick¬ 
ed,  .and  starved  before,  and  grew  more  and 
more  stubborn.  Now  he  was  well  fed,  well 
bedded,  well  watered  ;  not  overdriven  or  over¬ 
loaded  ;  never  whipped,  kicked  or  scolded. 
Kind  words  were  given  him,  and  now  and  then 
an  apple  or  a  piece  of  sugar.  No  gentler,  safe^ 
or  more  faithful  horse  went  on  the  road. 

Willie’s  plan  had  succeeded.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  fairly  lived  witJi  the  horse,  and  the  horse 
seemed  to  know  he  was  his  best  friend.  Ben 
was  a  favorite  with  all  the  family. 

One  night  Mr.  Ely  was  away  from  home.  He 
had  taken  Ben  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  when 
bed-time  came  be  had  not  returned.  Thinking 
he  would  not  be  home  that  night,  the  family 
closed  the  house  and  retired. 

About  midnight,  Willie  heard  Ben’s  neigh. 
Jumping  out  of  bed,  he  ran  to  the  window,  and 
there  was  Ben  at  the  door  without  his  father. 
In  a  few  moments  the  family  were  aroused,  and 
Willie’s  brother  hurriedly  opened  the  door. 
No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  Ben  turned 
around  and  trotted  off  toward  the  road.  He 
followed  him  quickly.  Ben  led  him  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  and  then  stopped.  There  Mr.  Ely 
lay  on  the  ground  in  a  swoon.  When  he  was 
taken  home  he  soon  recovered,  and  told  them 
that  as  he  was  riding  through  the  woods,  he 
struck  his  head  against  the  overhanging  branch 
of  a  tree  and  fell  from  the  horse.  He  was 
stunned  by  the  blow,  and  did  not  remember 
anything  more.  After  that  night  Ben  was  the 
hero  of  the  village.  But  there  was  one  strange 
thing  about  him,  he  never  forgot  either  a  ben¬ 
efit  or  an  injury.  Sometimes  when  in  harness 
he  would  see  his  former  master.  Then  all  his 
old  fire  would  return  ;  his  eyes  would  roll,  he 
would  champ  his  bit  fiercely,  and  show  an  in¬ 
tense  desire  to  get  at  his  enemy.  Only  Willie 
or  his  father  could  quiet  him  then.  Ben  taught 
the  people  in  that  village  more  than  they  ever 
knew  before  of  the  power  of  kindness.  And  a 
good  many  of  Willie’s  little  friends  began  to 
practice  his  way  of  treating  their  dogs  and 
ponies.  They  found  that  the  surest  way  to 
man^e  them  was  by  kindness. 

This,  you  know,  was  Mr.  Rarey’s  way.  It 
was  his  secret  in  training  horses.  If  any  of 
our  boys  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  sup¬ 
pose  they  try  it  for  themselves ;  for  this  story 
of  Ben  is  a  true  one. 


MIRACLES  OF  BIBLE  TIMES. 

If  you  think  miracles  were  abundant  during 
all  the  centuries  and  millenniums  of  Bible  times, 
you  are  greatly  mistaken.  There  is  a  general 
impression  that  the  Bible  is  a  book  full  of  mir¬ 
acles,  which  come  in  at  random,  as  they  do  in 
the  old  heathen  mythologies';  but  those  who 
pay  any  attention  to  Bible  perspective  know  bet¬ 
ter.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  covering  more  than  two  thousand 
years  at  the  lowest  computation,  there  is  not  a 
single  miracle  wrought  by  human  agency? 
Adam  works  no  miracle ;  Abel  works  no  mir¬ 
acle  ;  Enoch  works  no  miracle ;  even  Abraham 
works  no  miracle,  nor  one  of  all  the  patriarchs. 
How  different  from  the  old  mythologies,  and 
how  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  if 
this  book  had  come  to  us  mqrely  from  some 
dim  mythological  past.  Even  when  God  him¬ 
self  is  represented  as  doing  things  out  of  the 
general  course  of  nature,  it  is  only  at  long  in¬ 
tervals  and  very  rarely,  as  in  the  translation 
of  Enoch,  the  judgment  of  the  flood,  the  con¬ 
fusion,  of  tongues,  the  birth  of  Isaac. 

Remember  that  these  events  were  centuries 
apart  from  each  other.  Even  if  there  had  been 
a  miracle  for  every  century,  which  there  is  not, 
you  could  scarcely  say  that  they  were  “  very 
plentiful.”  If  you  look  at  the  history  perspec- 
tively,  you  will  learn  flrst,  that  all  through  Bi- 
ble**times,  miracles  were  not  the  rule,  but  the 
exception  ;  and  more  particularly  that  the  mir¬ 
acles  cluster  around  particular  epochs  when 
there  was  special  need  for  such  signs  of  divine 
presence  and  power,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus,  after  the  long  dark  interval  of  Egyptian 
bondage;  at  the  time  of  Israel’s  declension, 
when  the  prophets  Elisha  and  Elijah  were  call¬ 
ed  in  a  special  way  to  witness  for  the  Lord  • 
and  above  all,  in  the  founding  of  the  Church, 
after  the  long  and  silent  interval  from  the  Res¬ 
toration  to  the  Advent  Does  not  this  way  of 
looking  at  the  sacred  history  put  tha  Bible  mir¬ 
acles  in  a  very  different,  and  altogeWaer  reason¬ 
able  light? — Rev.  Dr.  J.  Monro  (Hbison. 
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ABKEB’S  DEPABTHENT. 


HUVOAKUH  VISITOBS. 

he  6th  of  March  several  Hungarian 
arrived  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of 
;  information  with  regard  to  agriculture 
ttle  raising  in  America.  Dr.  Randolph 
who  recently  published  a  book  well 
In  Europe,  on  the  “  Emancipation  of  the 
ig  Classes,”  accompanies  them  to  guide 

S»tigations.  Count  Andrassy,  who  act- 
ikesman  for  the  party  while  in  New 
»d  the  object  of  their  visit  to  a  Tri- 
rter  as  foliows : 

chanyi  and  Andrassy  estates  in  Hun- 
rery  extensive,  covering  thousands  of 
md,  and  supporting  hundreds  of  ten- 
some  of  these  estates  the  vine  is 
ripally  cultivated  ;  on  others  cattle,  swine, 
^heep  are  bred.  Now,  in  consequence  of 
^graphical  position,  few  modern  improve- 
Tn  these  industries  have  penetrated  into 
ry,  and  thus  the  country  is  somewhat 
hand.  A  few  weeks  ago  my  friends  here 

rself  decided  to  come  to  America,  as  the 
all  others  where  agriculture  and  cattle- 
Bdiog  have  made  the  gn^eatest  strides,  for 
purpose  of  looking  into  the  American  sys- 
,  and  adopting  it  on  our  estates.  However, 
ough  we  are,  as  you  see,  on  a  mission  of  a 
rely  private  nature,  we  mean  to  make  a  thor- 
h  investigation  of  the  condition  of  our  coun- 
aen  in  this  country,  and  into  the  advantages 
migration  in  general.  We  understand  from 
se  Americans  with  whom  we  have  spoken  in 
rd  to  this  matter,  that  many  Hungarians 
e  lately  been  arriving  in  New  York  city  with- 
t  even  6is  much  as  a  kreutzer  to  bless  them- 
ves  with  ;  that  these  poor  people  are  thus 
bjected  to  many  hardships,  and  that  they 
e  as  a  rule  finally  sent  to  out-of-the-way 
al  mines  in  Pennsylvania.  If  this  be  true — 
d  we  intend  visiting  Castle  Garden  shortly  in 
ler  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  the  subject — then 
1 1  can  say  is  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  peo- 
e  on  the  other  side.  In  North  Hungary  the 
ps  have  failed  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
uch  misery  has  resulted  therefrom.  Fifteen 
nts  is  now  the  pay  of  a  strong  workingman 
r  an  entire  day’s  work.  Whole  famiiias,  in- 
nding  little  children,  have  been  living  for 
onths  and  months  on  coarse  black  bread  and 
miserable  kind  of  schnapps,  never  touching  a 
outhful  of  m  eat.  J ust  at  this  point  these  em- 
ant  agent  sharks  have  been  allowed  to  come 
and  to  persuade  the  people  to  part  with  their 
earnings  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
n.  Whenever  a  wife  gets  angry  with  her 
band  now,  she  threatens  to  go  off  to  Ameri- 
where  she  can  only  become  a  burden  to  the 
imunity.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of 
ings  in  Hungary  would  be  found  in  good 
gislation  ;  I  think  perhaps  in  a  reduction  of 
e  taxes.  As  I  Just  said,  we  intend  to  look  in- 
this  matter  thoroughly  while  here,  and  shall 
en  go  to  the  mines  where  our  countrymen 
re  working,  so  as  to  see  whether  they  have 
eally  profited  by  the  change.  It  is  true  that 
Austrian  Journals  often  cite  cases  of  Hungarian 
emigrants  sending  comparatively  large  sums 
of  money  to  their  relatives  in  the  old  country 
fter  a  few  months’  stay  in  America ;  but  then 
rosperity  has  wings  where  misery  has  not, 
d  that  accounts  for  our  hearing  so  little  at 
me  of  those  of  our  countrymen  who  fail  to 
pport  themselves  here. 


BUTTER,  CREESE,  AND  EGG  CONVENTION. 

The  National  Butter,  Cheese,  and  Egg  Con¬ 
vention  held  its  closing  session  in  Cedar  :^pids, 
Iowa,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  this  month 
(March  5th).  Respecting  the  protection  of  the 
American  dairy,  the  prevailing  opinion  was 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  State  to  pass  laws 
requiring  all  products  to  be  distinctly  branded 
for  what  they  are,  and  all  articles  used  for 
adulteration  should  be  manufactured  under  the 
supervision  of  the  National  Board  of  Health. 
A  resolution  embodying  these  opinions  was 
adopted.  A  premium  of  $200  was  offered  by 
the  commission  merchants  and  exporters  of 
Chicago  for  the  best  butter  by  any  process  ; 
entries  to  be  in  ten  tubs  of  fifty-two  pounds 
each,  and  to  be  made  under  the  rules  of  the 
Association.  The  Iowa  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  through  the  superintendent  of  dairy 
products,  has  offered  $^0  for  the  best  butter 
and  cheese  exhibited  at  the  National  Dairy 
^alr  at  Cedar  Rapids  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Fairlamb 
a  premium  of  $500  for  the  best  butter  made 
anywhere. 

■The  subject  as  to  the  best  mode  of  packing 
eggs  for  shipment,  was  discussed  at  length. 
The  weight  of  opinion  was  that  shipping  in 
oases  was  preferable  to  barrels,  as  a  matter  of 
saving  in  time  and  safety  in  transportation, 
and  it  was  better  for  both  shippers  and  com¬ 
mission  men. 

In  the  afternoon  session  the  topic  “How 
shall  poultry  be  dressed  and  packed  for  the 
Eastern  market  ?  ”  was  discussed  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  shippers  in  the  West. 
The  results  of  the  discussion  were  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  want  their  poultry  dry 
picked,  not  drawn,  and  with  head  and  feet  on, 
while  Boston  must  have  them  dry  picked, 
rawn,  and  heads  and  feet  off.  The  opinion 
at  boxes  were  best  for  shipping,  and  that  all 
imal  heat  must  be  removed  before  packing, 
3  unanimous. 

'he  topic,"  What  shall  be  done  to  eneourage 
consumption  of  American  cheese  among 
ericans  ?  ”  was  next  discussed.  The  conclu- 
is  arrived  at  were  that  the  producer  should 
i^h  a  good,  pure,  healthy  article  of  cheese, 
the  press  should  educate  the  people  in  the 
that  it  was  a  healthy  and  nutritious  article 
od.  The  time  for  holding  the  next  annual 
ention  wtis  changed  to  Nov.  30th  and  Dec. 
nd  2d,  1882,  and  the  place  to  be  Cedar 
8.  _ _ 

ABOUT  FENCE  POSTS. 

^  treat  deal  depends  upon  the  setting  of 
posts  as  to  their  durability.  I  found, 
correspondent  of  the  Builder  and  Wood- 
r,  if  the  post  is  butt  end  down  the  pores 
en  upward,  and  water  can  go  up,  and 
eep  the  post  moist  between  wind  and 
which  must  cause  a  rapid  decay.  It 
peared  probable  that  the  pores  were  open 
ly  upward,  and  not  downward,  in  a  tree.  To 
it  this  I  cut  a  small  maple  sapling  (two 
inches  through)  in  May,  leaving  the  limbs  all 
on,  and  placed  the  butt  end  in  a  pail  of  brine. 
In  thirty -six  hours  the  leaves  were  saturated 
with  this  brine,  the  taste  of  the  salt  being 
strong.  At  the  same  time  I  had  cut  another 
maple  sapling,  and  cut  off  the  top  branch,  leav¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  limbs  on.  After  winding  a 
cloth  around  the  butt  end  to  prevent  evapora¬ 
tion,  I  placed  the  top  end  in  a  pail  of  brine  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  several  days,  but  no  brine 
had  been  absorbed  at  the  top  end.  It  bad  not 
penetrated  the  pores  as  far  as  the  end  was  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  brine,  for  if  the  bark  was  scraped 
there  was  not  the  slightest  taste  of  salt  to  be 
found.  This  being  the  case  in  the  green  tree, 
how  much  more  must  the  pores  of  the  dry  tree 
be  closed  from  the  top  end  downward  ?  I  have 
tried  many  similar  experiments,  and  think  the 
question  settled  that  if  a  post  is  placed  top  end 
down  no  moisture  can  ascend  from  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  up  the  post  to  rot  it ;  but  when  the 
butt  end  is  down  the  moisture  can  ascend  the 
pores  very  rapidly  if  green,  and  slowly  if  dry. 
Seasoned  posts  are  known  to  last  much  longer, 
because  the  pores  are  more  or  less  filled  within 
the  seasoned  wopd.  I  should  also  infer  that 
placing  the  top  end  down  would  make  more 
differenc^h^  green  than  in  a  dry  post.  In 
pursuan#^!  the  fact  that  the  pores  of  green 
imbG|K§rve  been  often  saturated  with  different 
luf^^s  to  preserve  it,  by  immersing  the  butt 
k,'^hly  cut,  in  the  solution  to  be  absorb- 
also  noted  that  burning  or  char- 
b^ts  only  closes  the  pores  and  pre- 
^  'Sorption  of  water.* 


^  do  not  know  that  they  have  a 
*  small  one — in  the  very  door- 
the  very  best  material  to 
‘  setting  out  young  trees, 
nts  of  plant  food,  and  re¬ 


tains  moisture.  If  you  are  ‘setting  out  a  new 
orchard  plough  up  and  utilize  the  soil  from  the 
old  wood  pile. 

HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Inherited  Diseases. — It  has  been  truly  said 
that  no  other  cause  of  grief  and  suffering  com¬ 
pares  with  that  due  to  organic  defects  handed 
down  from  parent  to  child.  Vast  numbers  in¬ 
herit  a  tendency  to  rheumatism,  insanity,  in¬ 
digestion,  asthma,  neuralgia,  and  consumption. 
And  yet  but  iittle  hitherto  has  been  done  to  ar¬ 
rest  these  tendencies.  Physicians  are  called 
only  to  the  sick.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
have  inherited  tendencies  to  diseases  are  gen¬ 
erally  as  careless  of  their  health  as  others ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  those  who  already  show 
the  tendency,  their  friends  are  apt  to  pursue 
Just  the  course  most  likely  to  strengthen  it. 
For  instance,  a  consumptive  is  shut  up  from 
the  out-door  air  and  gentle  exercise,  though 
these  are  his  only  hope.  Now  what  is  required 
to  prevent  the  development  of  the  tendency  to 
hereditary  disease  is  the  economy  of  the  vital 
reserve ;  constant  care  for  the  health ;  and  thus 
long  life  may  be  secured  to  thousands  that  find 
early  graves.  Study  yourself  and  know  what 
you  can  bear.  Do  not  worry.  Learn  the  laws 
of  your  health.  Consult  a  good  physician. 

In  the  matter  of  consumption  even  physicians 
used  to  hold  that  a  fatal  issue  must  follow  the 
development  of  tubercles  on  the  lungs.  So 
long  as  tubercular  formations  could  be  arrest¬ 
ed  th^re  was  hope  of  a  patient’s  recovery  ;  but 
when  these  had  planted  themselves  in  the 
lungs  their  growth  was  inevitable  and  fatal. 
But  nature  is  wiser  than  physicians,  and 
teaches  those  who  study  her  ways  valuable 
lessons.  Careful  dissection  in  recent  years  has 
brought  to  light  many  curious  facts.  Fore¬ 
most  among  these  is  the  certainty  that  con¬ 
sumption,  in  its  tubercular  form,  is  often  cured. 
A  series  of  post-mortem  examinations  in  an 
Edinburgh  hospital  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
lungs  of  one-third  of  the  patients  who  died 
after  forty  years  of  age  bore  marks  of  tubercles 
whose  growth  had  been  checked,  and  in  many 
cases,  the  disease  wholly  cured.  Parts  of  the 
lungs  had  even  been  destroyed,  and  the  cavi¬ 
ties  filled  by  contraction  and  adhesion  of  the 
walls.  In  some  cases  fibrous  tissue  had  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  the  parts  disintegrated  by 
disease. 

A  physician  in  this  city  claims  that  he  is 
able  to  cure  sixty  per  cent,  of  consumptives 
at  all  stages  ;  and  that  it  is  easy  to  arrest  the 
disease  in  its  early  stage.  His  aim  is  to  secure 
five  points : 

1.  To  get  the  muscles  which  control  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  lungs  into  such  a  condition  that 
they  can  draw  the  air  forcibly  into  the  finest 
passages,  thus  clearing  the  lungs  of  all  phlegm 
and  pus,  and  reestablishing  capillary  circula¬ 
tion  and  respiration  in  the  affected  parts,  and 
stimulating  the  activity  of  the  air-cells  gener¬ 
ally. 

2.  To  establish  perfect  digestion,  assimilation, 
and  excretion.  In  this  he  does  not  seek  what 
to  people  generally  is  the  most  nutritious  and 
most  easily  digested  food,  but  such  as  the  par¬ 
ticular  patient  can  most  readily  digest  and  as¬ 
similate. 

3.  To  heal  the  tubercles  by  transforming 
them  into  a  cretaceous  (chalk-like)  mass.  He 
secures  this  (1)  with  food  rich  in  salts  of  lime  ; 
(2)  certain  minerals,  such  as  lime  and  silica ; 
and  (3)  certain  acids,  such  as  citric,  which  pro¬ 
mote  the  oxidation  of  effete  matter. 

4.  To  increase  the  activity  of  the  air-cells. 
This  is  accomplished  by  bringing  the  patients 
under  the  influence,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
sunlight,  ozone,  fresh  air,  and  bodily  exercise. 
He  says  “They  sleep  with  open  windows  in 
Summer  and  Winter,  and  go  out  every  day. 
So  important  is  out-door  exercise  that  I  insist 
that  my  patients  go  out  in  rain,  snow,  damp¬ 
ness,  and  even  in  night  air  and  dew.  I  have  had 
no  instance  for  twenty  years  where  a  patient 
caught  cold  from  such  exposure.  I  only  guani 
against  strong  head-winds  and  extreme  hot 
weather.” 

5.  To  prevent  all  unnecessary  waste  of  the 
nervous  force,  and  to  employ  the  latter,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  promoting  the  nutrition  of  the 
system. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

The  Strength  of  the  Beetle. — Dr.  Theobald 
of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  has  de¬ 
tected  a  beetle  weighing  two  grains  moving  a 
small  tray  weighing  5>^  ounces — a  proportion 
which,  if  preserved  in  the  power  of  man,  would 
enable  a  man  weighing  150  pounds  to  move 
198,000  pounds,  or  near  100  tons. 

Removing  Substances  from  the  Eye.  —  A 
camel’s-hair  brush  dipped  in  water  and  pass¬ 
ed  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  under  the  raised  lid 
is  recommended  for  the  removal  of  cinders,  or 
particles  of  dirt  or  dust,  from  the  eye.  It  in¬ 
stantly  removes  the  foreign  substance  without 
infiaming  the  eye. 

The  Porcelain  Industry. — According  to  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Consular  agent, 
Jonhannand,  the  porcelain  industry  of  Limo¬ 
ges,  France,  employs  about  15,000  work-people 
of  both  sexes,  and  forms  the  principal  element 
in  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.  Since 
each  house  devotes  itself  to  some  one  specialty, 
the  products  of  the  different  establishments 
maintain  their  reputation  for  richness  and 
beauty  over  all  competitors,  “  and  retain  the 
steady  custom  of  the  most  extensive  and  ap¬ 
preciative  customers  abroad,  namely,  the  Amer¬ 
icans.” 

Two  Theories  about  Earthquakes. — Two  the¬ 
ories  respecting  the  cause  of  earthquakes  have 
recently  been  advanced.  Prof.  Falb  attributes 
them  to  subterranean  volcanic  outbreaks,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  cooling  action  of  the  hot  liquid 
interior  of  the  earth,  in  conjunction  with  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon.  In  support 
of  his  theory,  he  cites  the  fact  that  most  earth¬ 
quakes  occur  when  the  sun  is  nearest  us,  viz : 
in  January,  and  the  fewest  in  June ;  also  that 
the  number  increases  in  April  and  October, 
owing  to  the  strong  attraction  of  the  sun  on 
March  2l8t  and  Sept.  23d.  The  other  theory  is 
that  the  earth  has,  besides  its  axial  rotation 
and  revoiution  around  the  sun,  a  multiplicity 
of  motions,  in  virtue  of  which  the  axis  and  the 
equator  shift  their  position.  This  causes  a  va¬ 
riation  of  the  forces  infiuencing  the  earth’s 
form,  and  the  great  mass  has  a  tendency  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  change.  In  the  process 
earthquakes  are  caused. 

Eggs  for  Food. — E^gs  are  a  cheap  and  nu¬ 
tritious  article  of  food  and  easily  digested,  if 
not  damaged  in  cooking.  A  raw  or  soft  boiled 
egg  is  always  as  easily  assimilated  as  is  milk, 
and  can  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  children 
and  invalids.  The  average  egg  weighs  a  thou¬ 
sand  grains,  and  is  worth  more  as  food  than  so 
much  beefsteak.  Indeed,  there  is  no  more  con¬ 
centrated  and  nourishing  food  than  eggs.  The 
albumen,  oil,  and  saline  matter  are,  as  in  milk, 
in  the  right  proportion  for  sustaining  animal 
life.  When  eggs  bring  no  more  than  twenty 
cents  per  dozen,  it  is  much  better  economy  to 
find  a  market  for  them  in  the  family  than  at 
the  store.  Two  or  three  boiled  eggs,  with  the 
addition  of  a  slice  or  two  of  toast,  will  make  a 
breakfast  sufficient  for  a  man,  and  good  enough 
for  a  king.  An  ordinary  hen’s  egg  weighs  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  ounces,  a  duck’s  egg  from 
two  to  three  ounces,  the  egg  of  the  sea-gull  aud 
the  turkey  from  three  to  four  ounces,  and  the 
^g  of  a  goose  from  four  to  six  ounces.  The 
solid  matter  and  the  oii  in  the  duck’s  egg  ex¬ 
ceed  those  in  the  hen’s  egg  by  about  one-fourth. 
According  to  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  in  his  treatise 
on  “  Foods,”  an  egg  weighing  an  ounce  and 
three-quarters  consists  of  120  grains  of  carbon 
and  18.75  grains  of  nitrogen,  or  15.25  per  cent 
of  carbon  and  2  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

Manufacture  of  Glass  Eyes.— The  best  eyes 
are  made  at  Uri,  in  Germany,  the  manufacture 
centering  at  that  place  on  account  of  the  fine 
silicates  and  other  minerals  there  needed  in  the 
business.  The  German  eyes  withstand  the  cor¬ 
rosive  action  of  tears  and  other  secretions  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  made  in  France.  At  Uri  are  made 
also  vast  quantities  of  eyes  used  by  taxidermists 
in  mounting  birds,  ^imals,  and  other  natural 
history  specimens,  besides  a  superior  quality 
of  glass  marbles,  known  to  boys  as  agates.  A 
reporter  of  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  has  been 
investigating  the  tmde  in  glass  eyes  at  Chicago, 


and  finds  that  no  less  than  a  thousand  wearers 
are  found  in  that  city.  The  artificial  eye  is  a 
delicate  shell  or  case,  very  light  and  thin,  and 
concave  so  as  to  fit  over  what  is  left  of  the  eye¬ 
ball.  The  shell  is  cut  from  a  hollow  ball  or 
bubble  of  glass,  the  iris  is  blown  in,  and  then 
the  whole  is  delicately  recoated. 

The  trade  in  Chicago  has  undergone  a  curi¬ 
ous  change.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  sold 
very  many  more  dark  eyes  than  light,  but  from 
that  period  on  the  sale  of  dark  eyes  has  been 
perceptibly  dying  out.  Now  nearly  all  are 
light  eyes — say  twenty  light  to  one  dark.  In 
Boston  the  percentage  is  even  larger — about 
thirty-five  blue  or  light  eyes  to  one  brown  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  in  New  Orleans,  fifty 
brown  or  dark  eyes  are  sold  to  one  light.  Sur¬ 
gical  operations  are  [lerformed  much  more  skil¬ 
fully  than  formerly.  Time  was  when  it  was 
deemed  aecessfiry  to  take  out  the  eye  entirely. 
Then  the  artificial  eye  became  a  fixed,  glassy, 
staring  object.  Now  amputation  of  portions  of 
the  eye  can  bo  performed  in  very  many  instan¬ 
ces,  and  the  glass  eye  fitted  on  the  stump,  which 
moves  quite  naturally. 

Uses  of  Charcoal. — Charcoal,  laid  flat,  while 
cold,  on  a  burn,  causes  the  pain  to  abate  imme¬ 
diately  ;  by  leaving  it  on  for  an  hour,  the  burn 
seems  almost  healed  when  it  is  superficial.  And  j 
charcoal  is  valuable  for  many  other  purposes. 
Tainted  meat,  surrounded  with  it,  is  sweeten¬ 
ed  ;  strewn  over  he.aps  <  f  decomposed  pelts,  or 
over  dead  animals,  it  prevents  any  unpleasant 
odor.  Foul  water  is  purified  by  it.  It  is  a 
great  disinfectant,  and  sweetens  air  if  placed 
in  trays  around  apartments.  It  is  so  very  por¬ 
ous  in  its  “  minute  interim’,”  it  absorbs  and  con¬ 
denses  gases  most  rapidly.  One  cubic  inch  of 
fresh  charcoal  will  absorb  nearly  one  hundred 
inches  of  gaseous  ammonia.  Charcoal  forms  . 
an  unrivalled  poultice  for  malignant  wounds 
and  sores,  often  corroding  away  dead  flesh,  re¬ 
ducing  it  one-quarter  in  six  hours  ;  in  cases  of 
what  we  call  ‘proud  flesh  ’  it  is  invaluable.  It 
gives  no  disagreeable  odor,  corrodes  no  metal, 
hurts  no  texture,  injures  no  color,  is  a  simple 
and  safe  sweetener  and  disinfectant.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  charcoal  in  half  a  glass  of  water 
often  relieves  a  sick-headache  ;  it  absorbs  the 
gases  and  relieves  the  distended  stomach  press¬ 
ing  against  the  nerves,  which  extend  from  the 
stomach  to  the  head.  It  often  relieves  consti¬ 
pation,  pain,  or  heartburn.  ! 


m  ■inif  TDCRTUCilT  Consamptiont  AatHiii* 

alt  Chronic  and  Jtervous  IHtordcrt. 

ACTS  DIRECTLY  upon  the  oreat  nervous  and  orgaiilc  centres, 
^^^■and  euru  bv  a  natural  proccu  of  revUalimUion.  a 

CORES,  whlcft  are 

JW^VHAS  BEEN  OSlU  BY  Rt  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  Bishop  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  HonTWin.  D.  Kelley,  T.  8.  Arthur,  and  others,  who 
#  have  lanrely  benefited,  and  to  whom  we  refer  by  pcrmiuion. 
V3^^IS  STRONGLY  ENDORSED  I  “We  have  the  mt^  unequivocal 
A  testimony  to  Its  curativo  power  from  mmy  jicrsons  of  high  characte 

and  intelligenoe.”— I«<A<ran  Obtncr.  “The  cures  which  have  been  oo. 
^  talned  by  tms  new  treatment  seem  more  Uke  miracles  than  cases  of  naturM 

E  V  healing.”— ArtAur's  Borne  Magatdnc.  “  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 

ness  and  Twsitlve  results  of  this  treatment."— Boston  Journal  of  Commoreo. 
M^r^THE  OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT  contains  two  months’ supply, 
with  inhalW  aproratusand  full  directions  for  usa  .....  .  ...  . 

^^^^^^^^SENT  FREETt  a TY^se  on  Compound  Oxygen,  (rtving  ^  histoiy  of  this  new 
discovery  and  A  large  record  of  most  remarkable  cures,  write  for  it.  Address 

ADMINISTERED  BY  INHAUTION  •  1100  an^nil^Cimd^t.^PhlladsIphla.  Pas 


THE  MACKINNON  PEN, 

,  Or  fluid  PEHCIL.  a 


I’ttleiited  Mttivli  ai.  January  31,  18T9;  ReisKuetl  July  15,  1879. 


'MUmPEMOFTHEilGE! 

i 

.4lway8  Ready;  Always  With  You. 

Holds  Ink  for  a  Week’s  Use.  Never  ^ 
Blots  nor  Soils  the  Hands. 


The  Only  Successful  Reservoir 
Fen  in  the  mai-ket. 

The  Only  Pen  ever  made  ^1 
with  a  Diamond  Circle 
around  tlie  Point. 

The  Only  Reservoir 
Fen  supplied  with 
a  GRAVITATINa  - 


- 

Only  Pen 

accompanied 
by  a  Written 
Guarantee  from 
HF  the  Manufacturers. 

The  Only  Pen  that  will 
stand  the  Test  of  'Time. 


rThe  above  are  FACTS  which  It  be¬ 
hooves  every  man  who  uses  a  pen  to 
know.  Be  careful  you  get  the  genuine, 
,  stamped  D.  MacKinnon. 

- - - - ^ 

RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  MEDAL 

i  —AT  THB — 

I  American  Inst,  New  York,  1879  and  1880. 


r  MACKINNON  PEN  COMPANY, 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

200  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  the  “Sovereion"  MacKinnon  Pen,  which 
insures  greater  strength,  greater  ink  capacity,  and  is  more  compact,  when 
closed  for  the  pocket,  than  any  other  pen  made.  Full  {larticulars  free  by  mail. 


17  STOPS 


d^BEATTY’S  OFFER 

FOR  THE 

SPRING  SEASON  ! 


5  SET  GOLDEN 
Tongue  Reeis. 

Sub  Bass  £ 

Oct,  Coupler. 


I  will  fcU  this  instrument, 
boxctl  and  del  Iv^red  on  board  care, 
bc!xi  with  StooL  Book  and  Music  for 
only 


VISIT  HT  TAOTOBY. 


. . . .  1 

(5  ;  iil 


S  SI-' 


hero  Book  and  Music  for  mi'pSioU^ht 

Cabinet  or  Pallor 
Organ  (Like  Cut), 
The  Paris  Kew 

_ I 

VISIT  MY  TAOTOBY.  ifep^^t*  mch“: 
A  BSDrenos  or  as.  I!™ 

are  entUIrd  to  from  above  price!  To.gue 

to  pay  traveling  cxpeneei.  ^  Mwerfu  °8»b 

Baiiltsedi,  set  of 
t  octaves  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Vox  Celeste 
Reeds  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  sweetest 
tone  ever  heard ; 
set  of  1  octave  of 
the  new  solo  com¬ 
bination  the  Geles- 
tleeerFreach  Here, 
reeds,  which  ex¬ 
actly  imitates  a 
French  Horn,  be¬ 
sides  t  sets  of  2  1-2 
octaves  each  of 
the  principal  or 
regular  Golden 
Toague  Reeds, 
making  in  all  a 
beautiiul  combi¬ 
nation, with  which 
the  performer  con 
^y  the  aid  of 
'  Beatty’s  new  pat¬ 
ent  stop  action) 
produce  any  var¬ 
iety  of  tone  de¬ 
sired.  It  Is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to 
connect(17)seTen- 
teen  stops  with 
the  above  action 
In  order  to  get  the 
greatest  possible 
variety.  (No 
“dummies.”)  This 
combination  1  s 
something  entire 
ly  original.  Names 
of  stops  ore  os  fol¬ 
lows  I  (DDlMtason 
Forte,  (2)  Frlnei- 
palForte J  (2)gnb 
nst^  (il  Bourdon, 
(8)  Bnlcel,  (8)  Dl- 
apson,  (7)  Grxnd 
Crganat)  Celrsli- 
s.,  or  Fnarb  Hors 
18)  Vsx  Hasians, 

which  Imitates  the 
human  voice  i  (10) 
Aeolljui.ai)  Echo, 
<1»  Bulclsma,  OS) 
Clarionet  (U) 

vox  -cEIlestE  ! 

which  is  by  far  the 
sweetest  and  most 
perfect  that  has 

everbeenattalnc<i 
nr'*o™lng  I  is 
tna  tiniverfial  ex* 
clomatfon  ofcilt- 
ict  aud  lovcra  of 
•weet  music  who 
haveheardltjdt) 

Ofl.Ts  Csapi.r, 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Pure  bred.  Registered.  We  have  a  large  herd,  and  offer 
animals  of  different  ages  for  sale. 

T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BEOS.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FOURTH  SEASON,  1881. 

The  most  enjoyable,  econom- jKrht. 
leal,  and  successful  excur* out 
sions  ever  planned  to  Early 

A...  wsr—.....  desirable 


The  most  enjoyable,  econom¬ 
ical,  and  successful  excur*  > 
sions  ever  planned  to^XT 
the  Old  World. 

All Teavel aeo 
Hotels  First- 

Class.  Com,  - 

r<my  aouct.  xjr  Yy  h. 


Important 
additions  with- 
.  yr  out  extra  charge. 
W  yrEnrly  registration 
desirable.  Parties  In- 
r  tendinga  visit  to  Europe 
should  send  for  circular 


giving  full  particulars. 

TOUBJEE.  Boston,  Mass. 


ORGANS 


whfc’ilioVblJlt'h’i 

power,  a6>  Flute 
Forte, a?)  Grand 
Organ  knee  etop, 
by  the  use  of 
wnich  the  entire 


which  the  entire 

.  _  _  _  .  .  .  _  .  _  power  of  the  in» 

■tniup^ntcan  hethrownon  oroffby  the  knee  without  taking  tho  bend  frem  the  key  beard.  It  1«  ayaluablelniproTe- 
ment  In  real  Ot'gane.  IhaTenanu-dtliisOigan,  TUK  PAK18.  berause  it  has  sneo  a  beautiful  appearance  ;  the  case  is 
builtof  solid  black  walnut, elegantly  carved,  fancy  veneered,  with  costly  wood  placed  on  the  top,  fJ’ont,  Md  ends, as 
shown  in  cut ;  handles,  lamp  stands,  fancy  pocket  f  or  music,  two  knee  swells,  rollers  for  moving,  upright  bellows,  made 
of  chol>est  Quality  of  rubber  cloth  ;  steel  springs.  The  pedals  are  covered  w  ith  meta),  Instead  of  carpet,  which  will  last  a 
life  time.  xhUOr^anls  truly  ab^ntiful  piece  of  parlor  furniture,  and  the  home  of  the  wealthy,  the mlllionaii  e,  bank* 
er,  or  business  man  will  And  It  an  ornament  to  their  oarlor.  I  will  tell  this  instrument,  boxed  and  delivered  on  board 
carsatthisplacRtlncludingStcMl,  Kokand  Music,  foronly^.  isrpiensescndliiyourotdersatoi^.  Youmayorder 
by  letter  ortel^raph ;  canoe  dipped  at  an  hour’s  notice.  Remit  by  Post  Office  money  orders,  Express  prepaid,  or 
regi^rod  letter,  or  by  bank  draft.  Money  RerandFd  and  freight  chaiges  will  be  paid  by  mebothwayslfinany  wayun* 
sausfactoiwyoryou  may  pay  me  only  after  you  have  Fully  lestedit  at/o«roirn  liA*e.  Send  reference  or  evidence  of  your 
reeponsibintyif  you  donotsendthecash  wlthorder.  Every  organ  of  my  manufoctnre  when  inti  educed  in  anew  local* 
ity,  sells  many  more.  Often  tdsales  are  traced  from  the  Arst  Instmment  sold.  It  becomes  a  Standtnf  AdverttBraient  at 
your  ownhomc)  If  you  do  not  w’ant  an  instrument  yourself,  will  you  please  hand  or  mall  this  offer  to  a  friend  whd 
withes  to  purchase  t  Kothingsaved  by  long  correspondence.  Orderdlrecl  from  this  Advertisement. 

llOTICK.>-Those  desiring  to  buy  theabove  instrumentare  earnestly  requested  to  visit  my  Factory  here  and  makq 
tbeirown  selection  in  person.  Toallsuchl  will  allow  a  reduction  of  $5  from  theahoveprfeetopay  yourexpenses.  This 
Iscertalnlyaveryfair  offer.  Plcasecomeandexaminetheinstrument  IT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF.  If  you  do  not  nUT 
chasonow.  no  harm  done;  you  are  at  least  heartily  w’elcome  to  look  through  my  establishment. 

j|®“Address,  or  call  upon  DANIEL  P,  BEATTY,  Wmin^n,  New  Jersey* 


registered  letter,  or  bv  bank  draft.  Hon.,  Bern.d.d  and  freight  chaiges  will  be  paid  by  me  both  we 
sotUfoctoiT,  or  you  may  pay  me  only  after  you  have  I'ully  le.t.d  it  st /«sr  o«s  kofer.  Send  reference 
reeponsibilltylf  you  donntsendtheca.sh  writhorder.  Every  organ  of  my  manufoctnre  when  Intioe 


FOR  SALE, 

Or  will  be  exchanged  tor  other  property,  a  valuable  I 
school  property  In  a  beautiful  and  remarkably  healthful 
region  of  country.  It  has  long  been  used  for  a  Young  | 
Ladles’  Seminary,  which  is  favorably  known  throughout 
the  country.  Price  very  reasonable  and  conditions  easy,  j 
Adress  “  Principal,’’  P.  O.  Box  1850,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

“BEST  IN  THE  world;  I 

rRONTtNB.  _ .1/1/1.  REVERSE  END  i 


WASTE  SEWING  SILK . 30o.  per  OE. 

WASTE  EMBROIDERY  SILK... . 40c.  per  UE. 

A  36-page  pamphlet,  giving  Rules  and  Designs  for  Knit¬ 
ting  Silk  Stockings,  Mittens,  Money  Purses,  Babies’  Caps 
and  Boots,  Laces.  Ac.,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  Six  Cents.  Postage  stamps  received  as  money. 

THE  BRAINERD  A  ARMSTRONG  CO., 

400  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


tssi  .ismh 

will  bo  n^lod  raxi  to  til  appllrtnu,  and  to  cuitomon  wHhoot 
It  containt  6ve  color^  platot,  600  en^vinn, 
a^ut  900  pai^,  and  fall  detcriptlont,  price*  and  dlrectiont  for 
planting  1600  varletletof  Vegetable  and  Flower  si^t,PlaaUF 
Howe,  etc.  Inraluable  to  all.  Send  for  It.  Addrew, 

U.  U.  FEBBY  ft  CO. .  DetroiOlioh. 


HENDERSON’S 

COMBINED  CATAIiOGXJB  OF 


ITiU  ba  MaiUd  Free  to  aU  who  apply  by 
hetter. 

Oar  Experimental  Grounds  In 
which  we  test  our  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  are  most  complete; 
and  our  Greenhouses  for  Plants 
(covering  8  acres  In  glass),  are 
the  largest  In  America. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

33  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

8  PER  CENT.  tnaranleei 
i  Western  FanDMortia^e  Co. 

Lamce,  Kansas, 

Productive  Farms  In  the  best  locali¬ 
ties  In  the  West.  Coupon  IBonds.  Intei^st  and  principal 
paid  on  day  of  maturity  at  the  Third  IVational 
Bank  In  Mew  York.  Jfo  losses.  No  long  delays 
in  placing  fimds.  Investors  compelled  to  take  no  land. 
Security  three  to  six  times  the  amount  of  loan.  Our 
faottlUei  tor  making  tafe  loam  are  not  excelled.  We 
solicit  correspondence.  Send  for  circulars,  references, 
and  sample  documents. 

F.  H.  PERKINS,  Pres.  L.  H.  PERKINS,  Sec. 

4.  T.  WABNE,  Vloe-Pres.  C.  W.  GILLETT,  Treos. 

N.  F.  HABT,  Auditor. 


JENMBOS’  SABITABY  DEPOT, 
A.  G,  MYERS,  Manager, 

94  Beekman  St.,  New  York, 


iL  PM  iENNINGS^  TR,PLE9S  Sw 
WATER  CLOSET.  ™ 

PLUMBERS’  GOODS  N. 
havmg  for  their  object  cleanlineea,^Sy, 
’anrability,  and  exclusion  of  SBWER  GAS. 


PlL 

wjI  1 

Cft-L  jlWl  1 

My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  P'lower 
Seed  for  1881,  rich  in  engravings  from  photographs  of 
the  originals,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all  who  apply  My  old 
customers  need  not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed 
House  in  America,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on 
ray  six  seed  farms.  Full  directunu  for  cultivation  on  each 
package.  All  seed  varranted  to  be  bethfreth  and  true  to  name ;  so 
far,  that  should  it  prove  otherwise,  /  will  refill  the  order  gratie. 
The  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  ^uash,  Phinney’s 
Melon,  Marblehead  Cabbages,  Mexican  Corn,  and  scores  of 
other  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anzioiu 
to  have  their  teed  directly  from  the  grower,  freth,  true,  and  of  the 
very  belt  itrain. 

NEW  VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOB  THB 

llAk  SUMMIT 


FLOWERS 


VIIa  SUMMIT 

Shelf. -tbe  most 

coi»v«nt«f»t  arncM  «v«r 

Om  Agent  mad*  $144aS7  in  ten 
Wm  ffo  freight  chargee. 

I^P  AddrMf,  R.  S.  DARTZEU  h  CO. 

ti&  Soatb  Third  8t..  PhUmdelphift. 

8^X5^^  0ENT.NET. 

-A-  Security  Three  to  Six 

Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  qaestion.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost-  26th  year  of  rcsidenoe. 
Beet  of  references.  Send  tor  particulars  It  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOHJVSTON, 

Negotiator  of  Mortgage  Loans,  8T.  PAUL,  MINN. 


BEAUTIFUl 


:ve:r  blooming 


The  only  establishment  malting  a  SPECIAL  BUSINESS  OF 
ROSES,  fifty  LARGE  HOUSES  for  Rom.  alone.  We 

deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants,  suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by 
mail,  postpaid,' at  oil  poeLoflloes.  B  splendid  varietles,your  oholoe. 


MAU  UiUCX?  ffXOVOS  UUMl  UJUHh  PHUlIlllfiUXUtSUlB  VJIIA 

NEW  GUIDE, a  complete  Treatise  on  tbe  Rose— 70  psges,  elegantly 
illustrated— describes  800  newest  and  choicest  varieties- jr««  to  alL 
THE  DINCEE  ft  CONARD  CO. 

Rom  Grower.,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


C!  A 

L  I  ‘  J  I  80c.  on  Wheat 

-A-  -K-  V  w  ■  ^  canpoiiUvely  be  lav¬ 

ed.  tor  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  The  Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Greenwich  Academy. 

FOUNDED  1800. 

With  Musloal  Institute  and  Commercial  College.  Bean- 
tltully  situated  on  Narragaasett  Bay.  Board  oaly 
•0.78.  Instruction  unsurpMeed.  Spring  term  opene 
March  22.  For  catalogue  (fre^  addreu 

Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKraLEE,  A.M.  Prinolpal, 

g.  Greeawioh,  IL  I. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Departmentt. 
Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  No  saloon  tempta¬ 
tions.  Best  of  religious  influences.  Thorough  and  cheap. 
Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  only  $30  a  year.  Over 
1100  students.  Winter  term  begins  Jan.  4,  1881;  Sprihg 
term,  Aprils;  Fall  term.  Sept.  13.  For  Circulars,  addreM 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 
Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teacben.  Mm. 
penses  low.  Class  instruction  or  private  lessons,  as  pretSF- 
red.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberlin  Is  nnanrpaaaed  lor 
hesltbfulness  and  religious  and  Intellectual  advantages 
Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BICE, 

BRADFORD  MANSION  SCHOOL, 

Commereul  and  Classical,  for  Tomig  lea  aid  Bojs, 

RYE,  NT.  Y. 

Rev.  0.  J.  COLLINS,  A.M.,  Principal.  Pupils  may  enter 
January  6. 

N«  Y  BAXAVIA. 

*  THE  BBYAN  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES, 
_ Conducted  by  the  MISSES  SMBAD. 

EDUCATION  F^R  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNTVEBSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experlmenL  Its  gradu¬ 
ates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  In  this  country 
and  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians  of 
public  Instruction  in  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  McOosh 
says ;  **  Lincoln  University  boa  many  and  powerful  claims 
on  the  Ohiistlau  public."  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia, 
says :  “  It  only  needs  to  he  known,  to  command  pnblle 
confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  supporL"  Hon.  Wm. 
E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says :  **  It  would  be  well  If  our  men  of 
wealth  could  realise  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PBINOTOX 
FOB  COLOBKD  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVEBSITY."  Per- 
sons  desiring  to  alfk  this  Institution  by  Immediate  gifts  or 
legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.;  or 
Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford.  Chester  county,  Fa. 


For  1881  la  an  Elegant  Book  of  100  Pages,  One 
Colored  Flower  Plate,  and  600  Illustrations,  with 
Descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  andjDl- 
rections  for  growing.  Only  10  cents.  In  English  or  Ger¬ 
man.  If  you  afterwards  order  seeds  deduct  the  10  cents. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  tbe  beet  in  the  world.  The  Flokal 
OniDB  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  17S  Pages, 
6  Colored  Plates,  600  Engravings.  For  50  cents  In  paper 
covers ;  $1  In  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine — 32  Pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  In  every  number,  and  many  fine  Engravings. 
Price  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  $6.  Specimen  Numbers 
sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

Address  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

BLISS’ AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA 


•30  to  •1,000  ;  0  to  30  Stops. 
PIANOS  $125  up.  Paper  free.  Address 
Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J 


Extra  Early,  Vary  Dwarf  (8  to  ID  Inohos),  Ra> 
quires  no  Ouohing,  ExquIoHo  Flavor. 

Aeknowledged  by  mil  to  be  the  bett  aod  ewlieik  Pern  grown. 

Editor  of  American  AgHoQltQiist  aaja  :**  Veryearlji  yrodiietlm 
and  good;  qoality  not  to  be  furpaMed.” 

CAUTION.— As  there  U  another  Pea  in  the  market  eaUed 
American  Wonder,**  send  to  «•  and  get  the  gonuino  BUm’  Amer^ 
lean  Wonder.  Obeenno  our  Ae*simi!eon  every  package. 

Pmicta.— One-fourth  pint  package,  30  oenic;  pint,  65  eenlif. 
quart,  $1.25;  by  mail,  poet-paid. 

Our  MoTolty  Sheet,  giving  full  particulars,  nulled  fretr 


Q).TAV-0Cut  ^ 

Handbook 

lor(V\e  ^ij  Sm/(li  rRuiT5 


EflTABLnHSD  ISffiL 

ILLUSTRATIONi, 

with  nn'riily  colored  nlate  of  a  Group  of  Paaslee,  and  a  deaerfp^ 
tire  priced  lint  of  3,000  ratietiee  or  FLOwnm  and  TueiraBLn 
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TEA 


F.  O.  Box  4038. 


the  Finest  and  MOST  BENEFICIAL 
Imported,  sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of 
$2.50,  postage  paid.  It  Is  a  BLACK 
TEA  with  a  GREEN  TEA  FLAVOR. 
BECOMMENDED  to  salt  all  tastes. 
Sample  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  6  cents.  Postage  stamps 
taken.  GOOD  TEAS,  SOc.,  35c.,  ft  40o. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  and  SOc.  AU 
EXPRESS  CHARGES  PAID  on  $6  Tea 
Orders. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

IMPOBTEBS, 

,  31  ft  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  T. 
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MESSES.  LAMB  have  new  and  improved 
Kilns  fob  Staining  Glass.  Memorial  Windows 
A  Specialty.  Photographs  Sent  on  Approval. 

Decorations  fob  Household  Work.  Fire 
Screens.  Doors  Panels.  Window  Screens,  etc. 
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CARRYING  UNITBD  STATB8  MAII. 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

.  XYXBT  8ATTIBDAT. 

From  Piers  00  and  01,  North  Rlvor. 
8LA$60W,  LIVERPOOL.  LONOONDERRY,  and  RELFMT. 

Cabin,  860,  870,  880  ;  Excursion,  8100  to  8140. 
Sebond  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  808. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVUBT  8ATTTBDAT. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  98S  and  806.  Excursion,  8100  and  •ISO. 
Steerage,  808.  (No  Second  Cabin.)  . 

Dra/ti  iitued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Batei, 
HINDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 

SYPHER  &^a 

invite  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES.  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS, 

ANCIENT  POTTERY, 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
wltb  a  Large  Collection  of 

BBIC- A-BR  AC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  In  Rnropa 

741  Broadway. 

R.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTCR  OF 

Fine  Harness  and  Saddlery, 


Newspaper  AdTertising  Bnrean. 

A  «-tINE  ADVERTISEMENT  inserted  one  week  it 
3(X)  newspapers  Cor  $10.  100- page  pamphlet  free. 

GEU.  P.  BOWELL  ft  CO.,  10  Spruoe  Street,  New  York. 


No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  T., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOIOR  BKLROTION  OF  FINR 

LAP-ROBES.  DRESS  aid  STABLE  BUNKETS, 

Ikidles*  aud  Gentlemen’s  Oald  and  Silver  Monntad 
Riding  and  Driving  WHIPS, 

EngUsb  Riding  SADDLES  and  BRIDLES,  8PVRS, 

AND  A  OOMPLBTB  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  THE  ABTIOUa 
USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  8TABLB8. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

Meneelv  Bell  Foundery. 

Known  to  the  public  since  1826.  Bells  tor  all  purpousa. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELT  &  CO.,  West  Troy,  M.  T. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

B«lb  of  Pare  Coppor  oad  Tia  for  Chanhok 
*8eheola,  Firo  Alorma,  Ponoo,  oM.  tUlLt 
WABRABTED.  Cotalogno  Mat  Free. 
VAWDUZEW  4  TlfT,  CbielaasU,  9. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

TBOY,  N.  T., 

SUOCBBBOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Speelul  alM8> 
tlon  given  to  CHURCH  RRLLS.  Catalogues  seut  ITM  t$ 
parties  needing  bells. 
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THE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST:  THURSDAY,  MARCH  17,  1881. 

The  Winter  In  the  Northwest. 


A  GREAT  WRONG  PARTIALLY  RIGHTED. 

[The  Tenerable  Bct.  Josiah  Copley  of  Pittsburgh  sends 
us  the  following,  which  gives  a  touching  incident  that 
presents  one  whom  some  would  call  “  a  bloated  bond¬ 
holder,”  In  another  light,  as  the  friend  and  benefactor 
of  the  poor.] 

Dmt  Dr.  Field:  The  Evamoeubt  of  last  week 
has  a  letter  from  your  Cleveland  correspond¬ 
ent,  which  interest^  me  very  much,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  long-persisted-in  repudiation 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
accepted  by  Mr.  ^lah  Chamberlain  and  others 
in  payment  on  contracts  for  the  building  of 
railroads  in  that  State  in  1858  and  1859.  For 
twenty  years  these  bonds,  amounting  to  about 
four  millions  of  dollars,  were  flatly  repudiated 
by  a  change — not  an  amendment— in  the  State 
constitution,  forbidding  the  payment  of  either 
principal  or  interest  until  a  vote  of  the  whole 
pec^le  should  authorize  it!  This  the  people 
refused  to  do.  A  compromise  bill,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  flfty  cents  on  the  doilar  of 
both  principal  and  interest,  has  just  passed  the 
legislature  and  received  the  executive  approval. 
This  settlement  involves  the  payment  of  nearly 
three  millions,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  due 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  writer,  during  a 
sojurn  of  some  weeks  in  Cleveland,  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  me  it 
was  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance.  Sometime 
afterwards  I  unexpectedly  met  him  at  Altoona 
in  Pennsylvania.  Like  myself,  he  was  travel¬ 
ling  eastward.  It  was  early  in  the  morning, 
and  something  detained  us  a  longer  time  than 
usual.  Our  meeting  was  mutually  gratifying. 
After  talking  a  few  minutes  on  the  verndah 
of  the  hotel,  he  said  somewhat  playfully  “  Come 
in  and  see  my  family.”  We  then  went  into  a 
room  adjoining  the  dining-room,  and  then*  I 
saw  a  lady  and  three  or  four  little  children, 
pretty  and  well  trained.  They  were  all  clad 
in  a  way  that  denoted  respectable  poverty— 
as  neat  and  clean  as  such  clothing  could  be. 
In  the  lady’s  countenance  I  saw  unmistakable 
marks  of  intelligence  and  reflnement,  with 
traces  of  sorrow.  Without  naming  any  one  I 
was  introduced  simply  as  “  a  friend.”  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  summoned  to  breakfast.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  accompanied  the  family  into  the 
room,  seated  them  together,  and  did  not  him¬ 
self  take  a  seat  until  he  saw  them  all  served. 
Breakfast  over,  he  and  I  went  into  one  car  and 
sat  together;  while  the  family  occupied  the 
adjoining  car  in  the  rear.  After  running  an 
hour  or  so  we  stopiied  at  a  water-station .  Mr. 
Ch&mberlain  hurried  out  to  a  stand  where 
there  were  fruits,  cakes,  candies,  etc. ,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  generous  supply  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  After  his  return  to  his  seat  my  curiosity 
became  too  strong  for  my  politeness,  ^.nd  I  ask¬ 
ed  “Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  are  these  iieople 
of  whom  you  are  taking  such  care  ?  ”  “I  don’t 
know,”  he  replied;  “I  only  met  them  this 
morning ;  but  I  saw  at  once  that  that  was  a 
poor  but  worthy,  and  probably  afiBicted,  wo¬ 
man,  deserving  of  all  the  attention  I  could 
give  her.  ” 

Yet  this  was  one  of  those  “  bloated  bondhold¬ 
ers,”  one  of  those  aristocrats  who  are  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  no  rights  which  “the  people”— as 
demagogrues  understand  and  use  that  term- 
are  bound  to  resjiect ;  one  whom  a  State  did 
systematically  and  deliberately  defraud  out  of 
millions  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years.  His 
being  an  eminent  Christian  and  a  warm-heart¬ 
ed  philanthropist,  did  not  save  him  from  that 
huge  wrong.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  both  for 
his  sake  and  for  Minnesota’s  sake,  that  the 
wrong  has  been  partially  rectifled ;  that  a  foul 
stain  has  been  wiped  from  that  Common¬ 
wealth’s  escutcheon,  and  that  a  good  and  gen¬ 
erous  man  has,  in  his  declining  years,  been 
put  into  possession  of  ample  means  wherewith 
to  bless  this  world  ere  he  takes  his  departure 
to  a  better ;  to  one  “  where  thieves  do  not 
break  through  nor  steal.”  J.  C. 

Pittsburgh. 


CIKOWINCi  AT  THE  KATE  OF  20,000  A  YEAH ! 

The  United  States  census  of  1880  returns  the 
population  of  New  York  city  at  1,206,577,  which 
shows  that  the  city  is  growing  at  an  increase  of 
20,000  a  year.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
churches  show’  no  increase  proportionate  to 
the  increase  of  population.  There  are  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  city  equal  in  popuiation  to  Spring- 
held  or  Hartford,  and  yet  without  a  single 
evangelical  church.  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  city  of  30,000  i)eople  without  a  church? 
There  must  be  800,000  people  who  maybe  fairly 
reckoned  as  the  non-church-going  population. 
The  thoughtful  Christian  philanthropist,  as  he 
looks  upon  the  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children  without  the  churches,  will  naturally 
raise  such  questions  as  these:  What  can  be 
done  to  All  the  churches  now  on  the  ground  ? 
What  ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  who  cannot  and  those  who  will  not  at¬ 
tend  the  churches  as  they  are  ?  What  further 
provision  should  be  made  for  supplying  the 
districts  destitute  of  churches  ?  The  several 
religious  denominations  are  moving  actively 
on  lines  of  church  extension,  for  the  supply  of 
the  increasing  population  in  select  neighbor¬ 
hoods  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  growth  and 
permanence ;  and  this  is  to  be  commended 
heartily. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  a  work  not  less  impor¬ 
tant,  and  equally  Church  work  with  that  of 
church  extension,  and  that  is  City  Missionary 
work,  w’hich  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
City  Mission,  as  now  organized,  contemplates 
not  only  the  sending  forth  of  city  missionaries, 
but  also  the  planting  of  churches.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  City  Mission,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  experience  and  observation,  are 
fully  persuaded  that  by  the  establishment  of 
churches  for  the  people,  in  connection  with  the 
city  missionary  effort,  they  are  promoting  in 
the  most  effective  way  the  diffusion  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  the  only  adequate  remedy  for  the  abound¬ 
ing  sin  and  suffering  of  the  city.  With  flfty 
thousand  dollars  flfty  city  missionaries  can  be 
sustained,  and  in  one  way  and  another,  through 
the  various  agencies  at  work,  the  City  Mission 
can  carry  the  Go8i>el  to  50,000  families  or  250,- 
000  souls,  at  a  cost  per  capita  of  twenty  cents. 
With  flfty  thousand  dollars  a  chapel  can  be 
built.  Who  will  build  a  new  chapel  to  be  call¬ 
ed  The  Wetmobe  Memorial  Chapel?  L.  E.  j. 


THE  GOOD  WOMEN  OF  CHAUTAUQUA 
“HOLD  THE  FORT.” 

/>ear  Evangelist :  I  was  pleased  with  the  report 
of  the  result  of  the  town  elections  In  Wyoming 
oounty,  and  wish  to  report  the  result  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  county,  and  in  the  town  of  Ellioott  particu¬ 
larly. 

There  are  twenty-six  towns  in  the  county,  and 
twenty-two  of  them  voted  no  license ;  but  three  of 
them  have  each  two  oid  members  of  the  Excise 
Board  in  favor  of  license ;  which  gives  us  nineteen 
towns  without  license  and  seven  with  license. 
Jamestown,  with  her  10,000  inhabitants,  is  in  the 
town  of  Ellioott. 

Great  anxiety  existed  in  the  oounty  as  to  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  election  in  it.  The  ladies  of  Ellicott, 
as  they  could  not  vote,  determined  to  do  what 
they  thought  the  next  best  thing,  which  was  to 
give  a  free  lunch  to  all  voters,  in  which  they  were 
seconded  by  the  temperance  voters.  Provisions 
without  stint  were  sent  in  from  all  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  township,  as  well  as  from  the  town, 
so  that,  after  feeding  about  1,500,  large  quantities 
were  left,  which  were  distributed  to  families  which 
were  the  victims  of  Intemperance. 


During  the  day  the  liquor  men  were  loud  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  victory  they  were  gaining ;  but  words 
cannot  portray  the  dismay  which  settled  on  their 
^untenances  when  a  majority  of  116  was  declared 
in  favor  of  no  license. 

Then  in  the  lunch-room,  which  was  contiguous 
to  the  polling-room,  there  went  up  the  shout  of 
praise  to  God  in  thedoxology,  “Praise God,”  etc., 
and  “  Hold  the  Fort,”  while  tears  of  gratitude  ran 
down  the  faces  of  both  men  and  women. 

Beautiful  Lake  Chautauqua  has  now  but  one  town 
on  all  its  borders,  of  forty  miles,  which  is  cursed 
with  license. 

Health  and  pleasure-seekers  can  come  to  this 
most  beautiful  of  watering-places,  with  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  without  exposing  them  to  the  temptations  of 
rum-drinking.  £.  H. 


A  .MAN  WHO  COULD  ILL  BE  NPARED. 

Last  week  the  Press  of  this  city  lost  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  members  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ivory  Chamberlain,  the  leading  politi¬ 
cal  writer  of  The  New  York  Herald.  How 
keenly  we  felt  the  loss  of  one  who  had  been  for 
many  years  an  intimate  jiersonal  friend,  was 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  The  Herald  the  next 
morning  after  his  death,  from  which  we  copy  it 
to  place  on  record  here  our  appreciation  of  one 
of  the  ablest  men,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  gentlest,  whom  we  have  ever 
known : 

To  Uie  Editor  of  The  Herald  ; 

The  Press  of  this  city  could  suffer  no  greater 
loss  than  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Ivory  Chamberlain. 
Thougli  his  name  was  not  familiar  to  the  general 
public,  in  the  newspaper  world  he  was  well  known 
as  one  of  the  first  of  American  journalists.  In  an 
acquaintance  of  twenty-six  years  with  the  writers 
for  the  press  of  this  city,  I  have  not  known  one 
who  united  more  conspicuous  ability  with  more  at¬ 
tractive  traits  of  character — more  gentleness  and 
modesty,  and  more  fairness  in  the  treatment  of 
whatever  subject  he  touched.  He  understood  fully 
the  dignity  of  the  press  as  a  public  instiuctor,  and 
prepared  himself  for  his  daily  task  with  a  care  and 
an  intellectual  conscientiousness  at  the  utmost  re¬ 
move  from  the  dashing  style  of  certain  popular 
writers.  In  his  treatment  of  public  questions  he 
took  large  views.  Though  he  wrote  constantly  on 
political  topics  he  never  betrayed  the  animus  of 
the  partisan.  He  may  have  had  his  party  prefer¬ 
ences,  like  others,  yet  it  was  difficult  to  discover 
them,  so  perfectly  balanced  was  his  judgment  and 
so  entirely  did  considerations  of  the  public  good 
overshadow  any  thought  of  the  effect  of  a  measure 
on  the  fortunes  of  a  party.  Some  of  his  political 
afticles  were  among  the  most  masterly  which  were 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  tlie  American  press.  In 
writing  of  public  men,  even  when  criticising  their 
course  in  regard  to  public  questions,  he  was  care¬ 
ful  to  recognize,  whenever  he  could,  their  ability 
and  their  patriotic  motives.  Nor  was  this  a  con¬ 
straint  put  upon  himself,  a  forced  candor  assumed 
from  motives  of  policy,  but  the  natural  impulse  of 
a  generous  mind.  If  he  had  occasion  to  enter  into 
a  public  discussion  there  was  a  certain  knightly 
courtesy  with  which  he  treated  his  opponent  which 
is  very  rare  in  any  profession — in  the  press  or  at 
the  bar.  Never  was  a  man  more  free  from  petty 
envy  or  jealousy.  If  the  name  of  a  fellow  journal¬ 
ist  was  mentioned  he  spoke  of  him  not  only  with 
fairness  but  with  evident  pleasure  in  recognizing 
ability  wherever  found.  During  the  last  few  years 
I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  him,  and  in  circum¬ 
stances  favorable  to  the  most  unreserved  expres¬ 
sion  of  himself,  and  I  have  never  heard  from  him 
an  unkind  or  ungenerous  word. 

The  same  delicacy  of  treatment  appeared  in  his 
purely  literary  work.  He  was  an  admirable  critic. 
No  man  enjoyed  more  reading  a  good  book.  He 
had  a  fine  appreciation  of  literary  art — of  beauty 
of  thought  married  to  beauty  of  style.  Felicities 
of  expression  which  arc  almost  too  subtle  for 
notice,  which  lurk  in  the  turn  of  a  sentence  or  the 
use  of  particular  words  that  suggest  remote  poeti¬ 
cal  or  historical  associations,  were  like  music  to 
his  ear.  When  he  chose  to  turn  his  pen  to  this  de¬ 
partment  his  literary  criticisms  were  equal  to  his 
political  discussions. 

With  such  varied  accomplishments,  such  ability, 
and  such  character,  in  his  place  of  power  in  a 
great  journal,  addressing  half  a  million  of  readers 
every  morning,  he  exerted  a  very  wide  influence, 
and  an  influence  always  for  good.  The  death  of 
such  a  man  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  American 
press,  but  to  the  country,  which  derives  from  the 
press  to  so  large  an  extent  its  knowledge  and  its 
opinions  on  all  subjects,  in  politics  and  in  litera¬ 
ture,  of  books  and  of  men. 

To  those  who  knew  him  intimately  there  were 
revealed  traits  even  finer  than  appeared  in  his 
writings,  an  almost  feminine  gentleness  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  manner,  which  caus^  him  to  be  greatly 
beloved,  and  which  make  his  friends  feel  his 
death  as  a  personai  bereavement.  For  general  so¬ 
ciety  he  cared  little,  and  was  not  often  seen  in  a 
large  company.  But  no  one  enjoyed  more  the 
companionship  of  those  of  kindred  tastes  and  pur¬ 
suits.  In  his  own  domestic  circle  such  a  man  is 
the  centre  of  boundless  affection,  and  there,  more 
than  anywhere  else,  his  true  nature  blossoms  in 
all  its  sweetness.  There,  in  the  thousand  delicate 
attentions  of  daily  life,  appear  all  the  manly  vir¬ 
tues — the  chivalrous  bearing  toward  woman,  the 
tenderness  of  the  husband  and  father,  the  unfail¬ 
ing  sweetness  of  temper  and  courtesy  of  manners ; 
manly  ^itrength,  with  the  gentle,  loving,  tender 
heart. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  is  both  a  public  and  a 
private  loss.  It  will  be  felt  most  of  all  by  those 
who  knew  him  best.  As  one  who  was  honored 
with  his  friendship  I  cast  this  flower  on  his  grave. 

Henry  M.  Field. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Friday  in  the 
Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  Fifth  avenue  and 
Forty-fifth  street.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members  of  the  press.  The  following  gentle¬ 
men  acted  as  pall-bearers :  George  Tlcknor  Curtis, 
Sidney  Webster,  Rev.  Henry  M.  Fieid,  George 
Jones,  of  The  Times ;  Manton  Marble,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  World,  William  Henry  Hurlbert,  pres¬ 
ent  editor  of  The  World,  and  Montgomery  Schuy¬ 
ler,  of  the  same  paper;  Thomas  B.  Connery,  the 
editor  of  The  Herald,  and  John  Russell  Young  of 
its  staff;  Charles  Nordhoff,  former  editor  of  The 
Evening  Post,  and  now  Washington  correspondent 
of  The  Herald,  and  Albert  G.  Browne,  also  once 
editor  of  The  Post,  and  now  Albany  correspondent 
of  The  Herald ;  Dr.  Sanford  B.  Hunt ;  George  W. 
Hosmer  and  Gardner  G.  Howland.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  services,  the  remains  were  taken  to 
the  Grand  Central  Depot,  whence  they  were  con¬ 
veyed  to  Cooperstowu  for  interment.  Messrs.  Al¬ 
bert  G.  Browne,  William  H.  Henry,  and  George  F. 
Williams,  as  a  committee,  accompanied  the  body 
to  its  last  resting-place. 


Current  laUentu. 


ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  CZAR. 

The  repeated  efforts  which  have  been  made  to 
assassinate  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  at  last  suc¬ 
cessful.  Last  Sunday  afternoon  as  he  was  return¬ 
ing  from  a  parade  in  the  Michel  Manege  of  St. 
Petersburg  about  two  o’clock,  escorted  by  eight 
Cossacks,  a  nitro-glycerine  bomb  was  thrown  un¬ 
der  his  carriage  that  exploded  and  destroyed  the 
back  portion  of  it.  The  Czar  and  his  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  who  was  with  him,  were  not 
injured,  and  immediately  alighted,  only  to  have 
another  bomb  thrown  by  a  second  person,  which 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor,  exploding  with  ter¬ 
rific  effect,  breaking  both  his  legs  and  inflicting 
other  injuries.  He  was  removed  at  once  to  the 
Winter  Palace  in  an  unconscious  state,  where  he 
died  at  half-past  four.  When  the  Czar  fell,  crying 
for  help.  Colonel  Dorjibky  of  the  escort,  though 
severely  hurt,  raised  him  and  placed  him  in  his 
own  sleigh,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Pal¬ 
ace.  All  the  imperial  family  were  assembled  at 
the  dying  bed,  and  when  death  was  announced,  ev- 
erj’  place  of  public  resort  in  the  city  was  closed, 
and  all  the  bells  began  to  toll.  A  Cossack  and  a 
passer-by  wore  killed  on  the  spot,  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  and  others  were  wounded,  two  of  whom 
have  since  died.  The  people  were  greatly  excited, 
and  the  soldiers,  who  loved  the  Czar,  were  furious. 

The  nitro-glycerine  was  contained  in  bombs 
made  of  thick  glass,  and  the  assassins  stood  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  road.  The  carriage  was 
moving  fast,  and  the  first  shell  struck  the  ground 
behind  it,  and  the  back  of  the  carriage  was  blown 
out.  The  coachman  implored  the  Czar  to  enter 
the  carriage  again,  but  he  moved  a  few  paces  from 


the  carriage  to  see  to  the  wounded  of  his  escort. 
The  assassin  who  threw  the  first  bomb  tried  to 
point  a  revolver  at  the  Czar,  but  the  pistol  was 
struck  from  his  hand.  The  murderers  did  not  es¬ 
cape,  as  they  could  not  have  expected  to,  but  were 
immediately  arrested.  The  Czar  seemed  to  re¬ 
cover  consciousness  for  a  moment  before  his  death, 
as  he  motioned  away  the  doctors  who  wished  to 
amputate  his  legs.  The  Czarewitch  and  Czarevna 
drove  to  their  palace  after  the  death  amid  the 
sympathizing  cries  of  the  people.  From  all  parts 
of  the  world  messages  of  condolence  were  sent  to 
the  imperial  family.  Secretary  Blaine  caused  the 
following  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Foster,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg :  “Express  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  sentiments  of  sor¬ 
row  with  which  the  President  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  heard  of  the  terrible  crime 
of  which  the  Emperor  has  been  the  victim,  and 
their  profound  sympathy  wit*  the  imperial  family 
and  the  Russian  people  in  their  great  affliction.” 

The  Emperor  had  lived  three  years  longer  than 
any  of  his  imperial  race,  and  this  was  the  seventh 
attempt  to  destroy  him,  the  first  having  occurred 
fifteen  years  ago  next  April,  at  the  gate  of  his 
Summer  garden.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  his 
private  life,  the  name  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  will  ever  be  linked  with  two  measures  of  re¬ 
form  of  great  importance  and  honor — the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  23,000,000  serfs  (1861)  and  the  liberation 
of  Bulgaria.  His  reign  was  one  of  reform,  and 
from  1861  to  1871  many  of  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  Russia,  centuries  old,  were  entirely 
revolutionized.  Alexander  Alcxandrovitch,  the 
eldest  surviving  son,  now  comes  to  the  throne. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

President  Garfield  has  written  a  private  letter  to 
Minister  Lowell  in  London,  expressing  his  desire 
that  he  should  continue  to  be  the  American  Minis¬ 
ter  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Lord  George  G.  Campbell,  brother  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lome,  and  Lady  Campbell,  are  the  guests 
of  Sir  Edward  Thornton  for  a  few  days  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

There  were  not  as  many  pickpockets  at  large 
during  the  Inauguration  sei  vices  as  usual.  A  Wash¬ 
ington  paper  says  that  forty  of  them,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  of  ail  ages  and  all  grades  of  flashiness, 
were  drawn  up  in  the  detectives’  room  at  Police 
Headquarters,  and  heard  a  severe  lecture  from 
Lieutenant  Eckloff.  Then  they  were  escorted,  two 
at  a  time,  to  the  railroad  depot,  and  sent  out  of 
town.  These  were  thieves  and  pickpockets  picked 
up  by  the  detectives  on  Inauguration  day.  There 
were  no  charges  against  tiiem  ;  but  as  they  were 
known  to  be  thieves,  they  were  locked  up,  so  that 
they  would  do  no  mischief.  As  they  could  not  all 
be  accommodated  at  Police  Headquarters,  squads 
of  them  were  quartered  about  in  the  various  sta¬ 
tion  houses.  When  they  were  wanted  at  Head¬ 
quarters,  it  took  two  trips  of  the  van  to  bring 
them  all.  Of  course  these  men  were  much  disap¬ 
pointed  at  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest  out  of  the  crowd.  They  were  all  well 
known  pickpockets,  hotel  thieves,  or  sneak  thieves. 
Some  of  them  were  recognized  as  men  that  the 
police  had  in  their  hands  on  the  last  Inauguration 
day.  Lieutenant  Eckloff,  in  charge  of  the  detect¬ 
ive  corps,  says  that  there  has  been  less  thieving 
this  time  than  on  any  former  occasion  of  the  kind. 

A  little  episode  in  the  Albany  Assembly  last 
week  was  not  as  satisfactory  to  Speaker  Sharpe  as 
to  the  members  and  the  spectators.  It  is  a  rule  of 
the  Assembly  that  no  man  shall  wear  his  hat  in 
presence  of  that  assemblage.  So,  says  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribune,  when  the  Speaker 
saw  a  Derby  peering  over  the  balustrade  of  the  la¬ 
dies’  gallery  back  of  him,  he  gave  a  thundering 
knock  with  his  gavel  to  express  his  amazement. 
“The  gentleman  in  the  gallery  will  remove  his 
hat,”  thundered  the  Speaker,  and  glanced  up  at 
the  gallery.  The  Assemblymen  face  this  galleiy, 
and  they  clearly  saw  beneath  the  Derby  the  face 
of  a  bride,  who  had  strayed  into  the  building  with 
her  husband  to  survey  its  splendors.  A  roar  of 
laughter  went  up  from  half  the  Assembly;  the 
Speaker  was  apprised  of  his  mistake,  the  bride  in 
confusion  sank  back  behind  the  railing,  and  the 
voice  of  the  chaplain  was  (juickly  hoard  in  prayer. 

Last  Saturday  at  Washington  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  decided  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
seas  in  search  of  the  Jeannette.  For  this  purpose 
the  Arctic  steam  whaler  Mary  and  Helen,  now  at 
San  Francisco,  has  been  purchased.  The  price 
paid  is  $100,000.  This  will  leave  $75,000  of  the 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  to  bo  used  in 
defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
It  is  expected  that  she  will  be  ready  to  sail  from 
San  Francisco  about  the  first  of  July.  The  act 
making  appropriation  for  the  expedition  provides 
that  the  vessel  shall  bo  officered  and  manned  en¬ 
tirely  from  volunteers  in  the  navy.  There  have 
already  been  numerous  applications  for  8er\’ice  in 
this  expedition,  but  the  detail  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon. 

A  subscriber  in  Cambridge,  Wls.,  writes  that 
they  had  no  mail  for  two  weeks  on  account  of  the 
snow  blockade. 

The  North  Carolina  Legislature  has  passed  the 
bill  prohibiting  the  sale  or  purchase  of  any  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors,  except  wine  and  cider.  The  people 
will  vote  upon  the  question  in  August,  and  if 
adopted  the  bill  will  take  effect  on  the  Ist  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 

A  cremation  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  was  formed  in  New  York  city  last  week. 

When  ex-President  Hayes  and  his  family  reached 
Fremont,  Ohio,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th,  they 
found  a  large  crowd  gathered  to  greet  them  at  the 
depot,  which  was  gailj’  decorated.  A  reception 
committee  of  ten  citizens  of  Fremont  mot  the  ex- 
President  at  Clyde,  and  escorted  him  from  his 
special  car  to  his  carriage,  which  was  surrounded 
by  200  torch  bearers.  All  the  residences  along  the 
line  of  the  march  were  brilliantly  illuminated. 
When  the  carriage  reached  their  residence  Hon. 
Homer  Everett  delivered  an  address  of  welcome, 
to  which  the  ex-President  pleasantly  replied.  An 
informal  reception  was  held  later  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton  as  Minister  to  France,  and 
Messrs.  Evarts,  Thurman,  and  Howe,  as  Commis- 
sionera  to  the  International  Monetary  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Paris  in  April  next,  have  been  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  extreme  western  county  of  the  State,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  is  making  a  good  temperance  record,  eigh¬ 
teen  of  its  twenty-two  towns  having  just  elected 
no-license  excise  commissioners. 

The  Rochester  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  last  week  opened  a  fine  suite  of  room  on  State 
street,  near  the  Central  depot,  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  railroad  employes,  which  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  Mr.  S.  A.  Abbott,  recently  of  Lowell,  Mass. 
The  Central  Railroad  Company  are  very  favorable 
to  the  movement,  contribute  generously  to  its 
support,  and  will  provide  rooms  for  it  in  the  new 
depot  soon  to  be  erected.  Delegations  from  the 
Syracuse  and  Buffalo  branches  were  in  attendance 
with  their  secretaries,  Mr.  George  M.  Stowell  and 
Mr.  George  W.  Luce.  The  opening  exercises  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  upon  all  present. 
Christian  work  among  railroad  men  is  rapidly 
growing  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  have  their 
welfare  at  heart,  and  meets  with  increasing  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  railway  companies  gener¬ 
ally. 

By  the  explosion  of  a  millstone  at  Chicago,  on 
Thursday,  in  the  fiouring  mills  of  August  Fischer, 
four  men  were  severely  injured.  There  was  no 
grain  in  the  hopper,  and  the  stone,  which  weighed 
2,600  pounds,  was  revolving  at  the  rate  of  276  rev¬ 
olutions  a  minute. 

The  ice  in  the  lower  Hudson  has  broken  up,  and 
the  first  steamboat  from  New  York  to  Newburg 
reached  the  latter  place  on  Friday  evening.  Boats 
are  running  regularly  to  Poughkeepsie. 


The  people  in  the  Northwestern  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  are  saying  that  the  past  Winter  has  been 
the  severest  ever  known  in  that  region.  Some 
settlements,  in  isolated  places,  have  not  been 
heard  from  in  three  months,  and  in  certaimpor- 
tions  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota  the  snow  blockade 
has  been  unbroken  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 
The  loss  to  cattlemen  in  the  region  lying  between 
the  Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will 
exceed  $10,000,000.  Thousands  of  dead  cattle  will 
bo  uncovered  when  the  thaw  comes ;  and  severe 
floods  are  anticipated.  The  opening  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  by  driving  locomotives  through  the  drifts, 
have  been  among  the  exciting  things  of  the  Win¬ 
ter.  Any  one  who  has  seen  an  engine  plunge  into 
a  drift  under  full  head  of  steam,  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  following  account :  There  was  a  pretty 
heavy  drift  ahead  on  the  track,  says  the  writer,  for 
a  distance  of  about  150  yards ;  but  the  engineer 
thought  the  Mogul  could  clear  it  without  damage. 
'Phe  engine  was  well  fired  up,  the  throttle  valve 
was  opened,  and  she  came  thundering  down  the 
track  at  a  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  while  a 
brakeman  stood  near  the  drift,  whirling  his  lan¬ 
tern  as  a  signal  “to  let  her  rip.”  She  did  rip ;  and 
he  says  he  never  saw  a  grander  or  more  exciting 
thing  in  his  life  than  that  huge  locomotive,  with  a 
perfect  cloud  of  big  sparks  pouring  high  up  into 
the  air  from  the  smokestack,  great  sheets  of  snow 
flying  from  each  side  of  the  locomotive,  like  the 
white-capped  waves  from  the  prow  of  a  swiftly- 
moving  steam  cutter,  and  the  air  for  thirty  feet 
around  the  engine  filled  with  a  cloud  of  snow  that 
made  it  look  like  a  snowslide  in  motion.  The  big 
locomotive  swept  everything  before  it,  but  its 
speed  was  slackened  by  the  resistance  of  the  drift 
to  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  She  came  through, 
however,  and  stopped,  panting,  puffing,  and  trem¬ 
bling,  like  a  racehorse. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Once  more  we  are  informed  that  Fulton  Market 
is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  work  will  commence 
on  the  1st  of  May.  It  is  further  reported  that  the 
new  structure  will  be  put  up  in  three  sections,  to 
be  finished  in  about  a  year.  On  the  Fulton,  Front, 
and  Beckman  street  sides  there  will  be  a  second 
story,  where  the  offices  and  storerooms  of  the 
stands  will  be  placed.  The  walls  will  be  of  brick, 
with  three  or  four  openings  on  either  street,  and 
the  roof  will  be  of  iron  and  slate,  while  over  the 
centre  of  the  market  will  be  a  number  of  large 
skylights.  A  new  system  of  drainage  wiil  also  be 
introduced. 

The  Surrogate  last  Thursday  granted  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  number  of  the  creditors  of  the  late 
President  of  Mexico,  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana, 
to  appoint  the  Public  Administrator  to  administer 
in  their  interests.  The  property  in  New  York  left 
by  Santa  Ana  is  $.30,(KMt  worth  of  diamonds,  placed 
by  him  in  1864  in  the  vaults  of  the  New  York  Safe 
Deposit  Company.  Santa  Ana  died  in  1876  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

One  would  not  suppose  that  much  of  a  business 
could  be  done  in  sawdust;  but  there  are  about 
500  vendors  of  the  article  in  this  city,  doing  a  busi- 1 
ness  which  amount  to  more  than  $2,000, 000  annual¬ 
ly.  The  capital  invested  is  not  less  than  $200,000. 

The  largest  consignment  of  emigrants  at  Castle 
Garden,  since  Jan.  let,  arrived  on  the  8th  inst., 
the  number  being  934.  The  majority  were  bound 
for  the  West,  principally  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Illi¬ 
nois. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Univei’sity  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  held  its  annual  Commence¬ 
ment  at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  of  last  week.  Diplomas  were  awarded  to  199 
graduate.^.  Chancellor  Crosby  presided,  and  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  delivered  an  address. 
The  Academy  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  those 
who  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  “re¬ 
served  seats,”  fared  indifferently  or  not  at  all. 
The  bouquets  lavished  upon  the  graduates  by  their 
friends  was  a  notable  and  fragrant  feature  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  twentieth  commencement  of  the  Bellevue 
Medical  College  occurred  on  the  following  day 
(Wednesday),  the  graduating  class  numbering  one 
hundred  and  eighteen.  Professor  Austin  Flint 
delivered  the  address. 

It  seems  almost  like  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead  to  learn  that  Henry  W.  Genet  of  the  “Tweed 
Ring,”  who  was  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  in 
1873,  for  fraudulentiy  obtaining  $4,802  from  the 
city  in  payment  for  materials  for  the  Harlem 
Court  House  (which  were  never  furnished),  but 
who,  before  sentence  was  pa.ssed,  effected  an  es¬ 
cape  to  Canada,  was  sentenced  last  Saturday  to 
eight  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary 
on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  to  pay  a  line  of  $9,604. 
On  the  .same  day  the  prisoner  was  taken  to  the 
Penitentiary,  where  he  will  probably  be  a  clerk 
in  the  shoe-shop. 

A  number  of  counterfeiters  were  arrested  in  this 
city  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  150  counterfeit 
trade  dollars,  many  moulds  and  instruments  for 
marking  the  coins,  and  a  quantity  of  small  coins 
were  secured.  The  Secret  Service  made  the  ar¬ 
rests,  and  all  the  prisonere,  fourteen  in  number, 
were  photographed,  after  which  they  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  trial. 

The  codification  of  the  laws  of  this  State  is  just 
now  receiving  a  groat  deal  of  attention  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  Legislature  and  among  the  lawyers  of  this 
city.  Last  week  the  International  (’ode  Commit¬ 
tee  of  America  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  res¬ 
idence  of  David  Dudley  Field.  Mr.  Field  was 
elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  A.  P. 
Sprague  'Treasurer.  The  Executive  Committee 
consists  of  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Charles  A.  Pea¬ 
body,  S.  Irenmus  Prime,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and 
many  others.  The  delegates  appointed  to  the 
next  conference  of  the  Association  for  the  Reform 
and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  to  be  held 
at  Cologne,  Aug.  16th,  include  David  Dudley  Field, 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Amasa  J. 
Parker,  John  Jay,  and  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

The  snowstorm  in  Scotland  which  endetl  on  the 
7th,  was  very  severe,  blockading  the  railroads  for 
several  days.  Twenty  vessels  were  lost  on  the 
Aberdeenshire  coast,  and  about  two  hundred  per¬ 
sons  drowned. 

The  great  di'y  goods  establishment  called  Le 
Printemps,  on  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  Paris, 
has  been  burned.  ’Twenty-six  persons  were  injur¬ 
ed,  and  the  loss  was  $1,8(X),000. 

The  earthquake  on  the  island  of  Ischia,  off  the 
coast  of  Italy,  was  more  severe  than  at  first  re¬ 
ported.  'The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
of  Cosamlcciola  was  destroyed.  The  second  and 
fatal  shock  lasted  seven  seconds,  accompanied  by 
noise  like  subterranean  thunder.  Then  came  a 
crash  of  falling  houses,  accompanied  by  shrieks 
of  the  victims.  The  probable  loss  of  life  will 
reach  200,  and  many  others  were  injured.  The 
damage  to  house  property  is  1,000,000  francs. 

The  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  the  icy  ground, 
and  the  striking  of  his  head  against  his  carriage, 
causing  a  blood  wound,  created  as  much  excite¬ 
ment  in  London  as  if  he  had  lost  his  life.  The 
Queen  sent  twice  a  day  to  inquire  about  him,  and 
the  Princess  of  Wales  called  upon  him  in  person. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  was  long  and  loudly  cheer¬ 
ed. 

Many  arrests  have  been  made  in  Ireland  (nearly 
one  hundred)  during  the  past  week  among  the 
Land  Leaguers.  There  is  excitement,  but  no  out¬ 
break.  The  first  arrest  was  that  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
a  merchant  with  a  large  business,  and  cousin  of 
Michael  Davitt.  The  Irish  land  bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Ilorsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Debility  from  Drinking. 

I  used  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  in  two  cases 
of  nervous  debility,  from  excessive  drinking. 

Dayton,  O.  E.  B.  Davis,  M.D. 


CaeualtieB. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  Belmont  Oil 
Works  of  Philadelphia  were  burned,  at  a  loss  of 
$100,000, 

The  business  portion  of  Rosita,  Col.,  was  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire  on  Thursday.  Loss  $130,000.  Soon 
after  the  flames  broke  out,  an  explosion  occurred, 
scattering  firebrands  In  every  direction.  The 
water  supply  from  the  wells  was  quickly  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  flames  were  allowed  to  take  their 
course. 

The  most  destructive  fire  knoA^m  in  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  for  many  years  occurred  on  the  same  day 
(10th),  by  which  was  burned  that  part  of  a  new 
block  of  buildings  occupied  by  Woodward,  Faxon 
&  Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  and  others.  A  series 
of  explosions,  numbering  not  less  than  seventy- 
five,  took  place,  caused  by  cans  of  gunpowder  and 
barrels  of  coal  oil.  These  explosions  were  heard 
by  hundreds  of  people  throughout  the  city,  and  by 
persons  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

When  the  steamship  Erin  of  the  National  line 
came  into  port  early  last  week,  she  had  on  board 
the  captain  and  twenty-three  sailors  of  the  freight 
steamer  Drumduff,  which  sailed  from  Philadelphia 
on  the  17th  of  February.  When  five  days  out  the 
Drumduff  encountered  a  terrific  gale,  which  great¬ 
ly  damaged  the  ship,  and  swept  away  a  seaman. 
The  heavy  seas  poured  across  the  vessel,  tearing 
away  the  fore-bulwarks  and  the  main  rigging,  and 
carrying  everything  movable  overboard.  The 
water  filled  the  hold  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  feet, 
putting  out  the  fires.  While  in  this  condition  on 
March  2d,  the  steamship  Erin  was  sighted.  Sig¬ 
nals  of  distress  were  made,  and  were  responded  to. 
Captain  Heeley  of  the  Erin  declined  to  take  the 
vessel  in  tow,  as  the  storm  was  still  fierce.  It  was 
then  decided  to  abandon  the  vessel,  although  the 
captain  strongly  objected  to  doing  this.  An  mi- 
successf ul  attempt  was  made  to  lower  the  lifeboat. 
At  daylight  on  the  following  morning  lines  were 
sent  to  the  Drumduff  by  means  of  rockets  from  the 
Erin,  and  being  fastened  to  a  rude  raft,  twelve  of 
the  sailors  were  hauled  about  a  mile  through  the 
boisterous  sea  between  the  vessels.  The  others  of 
the  crew  were  then  transferred  to  the  Erin  in  the 
lifeboat. 

On  Friday  afternoon  a  large  boiler  in  the  shops 
of  Donaldson  &  Patterson  at  Buffalo,  exploded, 
killing  six  men  and  wounding  seven  others ;  Mr. 
Patterson,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  among  the 
killed.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  resembled  that 
of  an  earthquake,  and  the  shock  was  so  great  that 
windows  of  buildings  nearly  half  a  mile  distant 
were  blown  out;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
people  were  thrown  to  the  floor  in  their  houses, 
tables  were  overturned,  and  windows  demolished. 
A  large  piece  of  the  exploded  boiler  was  blown 
hundreds  of  feet  in  the  kir,  and  went  crashing 
through  the  roof  of  the  Wells  elevator,  situated 
nearly  five  hundred  feet  away,  while  the  dome  of 
the  boiler  was  thrown  over  a  hundred  feet  in  the 
air,  and  landed  full  half  a  mile  away. 

Five  hundred  thousand  doilara  loss  was  incur¬ 
red  at  Wakefield,  Mass.,  on  Saturday,  by  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  rattan  works. 


FISK  &  HATCH, 

BANKERS. 

AND  DEALERS  IN  GOYEBNHENT  BONDS, 

And  other  desirable  Investment  Securities. 

NO.  5  NASSAU  STREET,  N.  Y. 

Buy  and  soil  all  issues  of  Government  Bonds,  in 
large  or  small  amounts,  at  current  market  priqes, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  matters  connected  with  inveitments  in 
Government  Bonds. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  first-class  Railway  Securities  and  to  execute 
orders  for  the  same. 

Buy  and  sell  all  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds  on 
commission,  at  the  Stock  Exchange  or  in  the  open 
•market.  * 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances ; 
and  for  those  keeping  accounts  with  us  we  collect 
U.  S.  coupons  and  registered  interest,  and  other 
coupons,  dividends,  Ac.,  and  credit  without 
charge. 

We  give  special  attention  to  orders  from 
Banks,  Bankers,  Institutions  and  investors  out  of 
the  city,  by  Mail  or  Telegraph,  to  buy  or  sell 
Government  Bonds,  State  and  Railroad 
Bonds,  Bank  Stocks,  Railroad  Stocks,  and 
other  securities. 

We  have  issued  the  Eighth  Edition  of  “  Memo¬ 
randa  Concerning  Government  Bonds,’'  copies  of 
which  (Min  be  had  on  application. 

FISK  &  HA'TCH. 


Pure  Cod-Livee  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  soa-shoro,  by  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Now  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physicians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands  and  face  cured  by  using  Juniper 
Tar  Soap,  njade  by  Caswell,  Hazard  4  Co.,  New  York. 


l^onei^  ann 


New  Y'ork,  Monday,  March  14,  1881. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  gain  of 
$844,750  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
$417,400  against  $1,985,050  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  $3,844,975  at  the  corresponding  period  in  1879. 
The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of  $2,232,600 ;  the 
specie  is  up  $973,900;  the  legal  tenders  are  de¬ 
creased  $822,600 ;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  down  $2,773,800,  and  the  circulation  is 
increased  $17,600. 

The  decision  of  the  Treasury  as  to  whether  it 
would  return  the  legal  tenders  deposited  by  sun¬ 
dry  banks  to  retire  circulation,  was  awaited  with 
considerable  anxiety,  but  when  the  refusal  actual¬ 
ly  transpired  at  the  close  of  the  week  it  created 
hardly  a  ripple.  The  bulk  of  money  loans  in 
stocks  during  the  week  was  at  6  per  cent,  and  on 
Governments  at  5  per  cent.,  with  transactions  at 
intervals  as  low  as  3a4  per  cent.  The  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  demand  for  call  loans  was  moderate,  but 
on  time  there  was  an  active  inquiry  and  some 
largo  amounts  were  placed  at  6  per  cent. 

The  sales  of  railway  and  miscellaneous  shares 
for  the  week  amounted  to  2,429,000  shares.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  leading  stocks  were  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  the  volume  of  business 
showed  a  marked  falling-off  as  the  week  drew  to  a 
close.  The  market  at  the  opening  was  firm,  but 
subsequently  became  unsettled  and  prices  declin¬ 
ed,  owing  to  the  heavy  loss  in  traffic  reported  by 
some  of  the  leading  roads  and  the  indisposition  to 
make  purchases  pending  the  Treasury  decision. 

Government  bonds  were  firm  for  the  5s  and  6s, 
and  l&l  per  cent,  lower  (or  the  4Js  and  48,  but  the 
latter  subsequently  recovered  |a^  per  cent,  and 
closed  strong.  The  Treasury  purchased  $5,000,000 
6s  of  1881  on  Wednesday  at  102  to  102.46.  In  rail¬ 
road  mortgages  the  transactions  were  compara¬ 
tively  light  and  the  changes  much  smaller  than 
usual.  Prices  fell  off  in  sympathy  with  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  share  list,  but  afterwards  recovered. 

The  total  receipts  from  customs  at  the  Sub- 
Treasury  from  Jan.  1  to  date  are  $28,438,016.24, 
against  $21,510,959.16  last  year,  and  interest  pay¬ 
ments  for  the  same  period,  $11,270,270.96,  against 
$13,687,575.56  last  year. 


The  general  trade  of  the  city  has  shown  i 
increase.  The  weather  (or  a  short  perio| 
seasonable,  and  this  stimulated  the  dema 
fabrics,  but  towards  the  close  it  was  unsett 
stormy  not  only  here  but  more  especially 
West  and  Northwest,  which  again  checked 
In  the  department  of  dry  goods  business  wa 
quiet  with  commission  merchants,  but  the  Jc 
distributed  rather  more  goods  than  during 
previous  week.  In  breadstuffs  there  was  a  i 
rary  depression  in  wheat  in  consequence 
falling-off  in  the  demand  for  export  and  spe 
tion,  but  latterly  there  was  improvement 
demand  and  prices.  Flour  sympathized  with 
course  of  wheat,  and  corn  is  higher  on  the 
At  the  Cotton  Exchange  there  was  great  deL 
Sion  in  futures  and  a  marked  decline  in  pric.^ 
Provisions  were  more  active  and  decidedly  higher 
in  some  cases,  under  a  more  liberal  inquiry  botli^ 
for  speculation  and  export.  In  the  grocery  trad«  | 
coffees  were  firmer,  with  a  better  business,  esi 
pecially  in  the  mild  grades.  Sugars  were  acUv 
and  higher  for  raw  and  refined.  Rice  and  te* 
have  sold  freely  at  about  previous  prices. ' 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  du 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the] 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  aj 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


Adams  Express  . 

American  Express . 

Albany  and  Susquehanna.... 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref. 


B.,  0  B.  and  Northern.. 


Caribou  Mining . 

Central  Arizona . 

Chicago,  St.  liOUis  and  N.  O . 
C,C.,  C.  andl  . 


Cheeapeake  and  ohlo  3d  pref 


Chicago  and  Alton  pref.. 

Central  Paclflc . 

Chicago  and  Northwest. 


Chicago,  HU.  and  St.  Paul  pref . 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific.... 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg . 

Colora  io  Coal  and  Iron . 


Cum.  Sandusky  AC . 

Delaware,  Lack,  and  Western. 


Excelslor^liilng . 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  pief. 

Harlem . 

Houston  and  Texas . 


Ind.,  Bloom,  and  Western.. 


Lake  Erie  and  Western. 


Little  Pittsburg . 

Louisiana  and  Missouri. 


Manhattan  Ball  road . 


Mariposa . 

Mariposa  pref 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 


Nashville,  Chat,  and  St.  Louis.. 


New  Jersey  Central.. 


New  York,  L.  £.  and  Western . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pref. 


Ohio  Central 


Ontario  and  Western . 

Ontario  Mining . 

Oregon  Ballway  and  Navigation. 

Paclflc  Mall . 

Panama .  . 


Pitts.,  Titusville  and  Buffalo. 
Pittsburg,  Tort  Wayne  and  Chi. 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 


St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref. 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Paclflc  pref. . 


•Wi. stern  Union  Telegraph. 
*  Ex  certificate. 
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Twenty -first  Annual  Statement  of  the 

EQUITABLE 

Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  8. 

nZ2TE7  B.  BTDB,  Fxeflident. 

/'>>!•  the  Fear  ending  December  SI,  1880, 

AMOUNT  OF  LEDGER  ASSETS,  JAN.  1,  1880 . $35,»80,9H  U 

INCOME .  8,736,8»  ( 

$4i,TU,e 

DISBUB8£AI£NTN. 

Paid  Policy-Holders  for  Claims  by  Death,  Div¬ 
idends,  Surrender  Values,  Discounted  and  ^ 

Matured  Endowment  and  Tontine  Policies, 

and  Annuities .  .  $4,T»a,9fff 

Other  Disbursements  as  per  detailed  State¬ 
ment .  1.518,9' 

Net  Cash  assets,  December  81, 1880 . $88,109,8 

ASS£TS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages .  $9  0U,4T^ 

United  States  Stocks. . . . .  2,&1$,8 

State,  City,  and  other  stocks  authorized  by 

the  Laws  of  the  State .  8,98T,4 

Loans  secured  by  United  States  and  other 

Stocks . .  .  7.064/ 88  I 

Real  Esute .  8,8881  83  .j 

Cosh  and  other  Ledger  Assets  as  per  extended 
Statement. . . .  81 

$88.4H  01  ,  ^ 

Market  value  of  Stocks  over  Cost. .  l^lil  38  /  t 

Accrued.  Interest,  Bents,  and  Premiums,  as  '^<- 

per  extended  Statement .  l.lTx^,.^  . 

Total  \m\ii,  Dec.  SI,  1880, . 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES,  Including  legal  reserve 
for  reinsurance  of  all  existing  policies .  81,880,108  11 

Total  Undivided  Sirplis, . $0,!228,2N.21 

Atisuned  ii  1880, . JS9,170,8I6» 

OotstaBdiif, . 1177,507,711. 

JAMEH  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-PreolieMt. 
SAMUEL  BORROWE,  2d  Vice-Presldoiit. 
Medical  Examiners, 

.  W.  LAMBERT,  M.D.,  ED'WARD  CUBTIB.  M.D. 
E.  W.  Scott,  Superintendent  of  Ageneie*. 

NOTICE. 

Thu  Equitable  Life  Assurance  8o- 
.  ciety  having  declared  its  policies,  over 
three  years  in  force,  to  be  incontest¬ 
able,  announces  that  all  such  incon¬ 
testable  policies  wiH^pald  at  matur¬ 
ity,  without  rebate  of  iMerest,  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  receipt  artije  Socie¬ 
ty’s  office  in  New  York  of  sati» 
proofs  of  death,  together  with  »  ^ 
and  satisfactory  discharge  from 
parties  in  interest,  and  without requir.  ' 
ing  any  delay,  even  for  sixty  or  ninety 
days,  as  has  been  the  custom  hereU>> 
fore,  and  is  still  usuahwlth  other  oood 
panles. 


[Printed  by  Hsnry  BusseU,  3«  Vesay  atrsot,  H« 


